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DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY, 

Washington,  November  17, 1910. 

SIR:  In  partial  compliance  with  the  Senate  resolution  of  May  25, 
1910,  I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  showing  the  results  of  an 
investigation  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  its  relation  to  employment. 
This  report  has  just  been  completed  and  is  the  eighth  section 
available  for  transmittal  of  the  larger  report  on  the  investigation 
carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January 
29,  1907,  which  provided  "That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  investigate 
and  report  on  the  industrial,  social,  moral,  educational,  and  physical 
condition  of  woman  and  child  workers  in  the  United  States  wherever 
employed,  with  special  reference  to  their  age,  hours  of  labor,  term  of 
employment,  health,  illiteracy,  sanitary  and  other  conditions  sur- 
rounding their  occupation,  and  the  means  ^mployed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  health,  persons,  and  morals." 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  general  report  are  being  completed  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  will  each  be  transmitted  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable moment. 

Respectfully,  CHARLES  EARL, 

Acting  Secretary. 
Hon.  JAMES  S.  SHERMAN, 

President  of  the  Senate,  Washington,  D  0. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR, 

Washington,  November  17,  1910. 

SIR:  I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  Volume  VIII  of  the  Report  on 
Woman  and  Child  Wage-Earners  in  the  United  States,  which  relates 
to  juvenile  delinquency  and  its  relation  to  employment.  This  is  the 
eighth  section  transmitted  of  the  report  of  the  general  investigation 
into  the  condition  of  woman  and  child  workers  in  the  United  States^ 
carried  on  hi  compliance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January 
29,  1907. 
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The  general  conduct  of  the  field  work  of  the  investigation  of 
juvenile  delinquency  and  its  relation  to  employment  has  been  under 
the  direction  of  Special  Agent  Annie  E.  McCord.  In  the  preparation 
of  her  report  important  assistance  has  been  given  by  Miss  Mary 
Conyngton.  In  the  drafting  of  the  schedule  of  inquiries  for  the  in- 
vestigation Dr.  Henry  J.  Harris  rendered  valuable  aid,  while  the 
tabular  work  has  been  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Chas.  E. 
Baldwin.  The  general  preparation  of  the  report  has,  however,  been 
carried  on  under  the  direction  and  immediate  supervision  of  Chas.  H. 
Verrill. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

CHAS.  P.  NEILL, 

Commissioner. 
The  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 
THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION. 

Is  there  any  relation  between  juvenile  delinquency  and  juvenile 
employment?  Is  the  working  child  more  apt  to  go  wrong  than  the 
school  child,  or  is  the  child  who  has  nothing  to  do  beyond  going  to 
school  likely  to  exemplify  the  proverb  about  idle  hands?  Early 
employment — before  the  age  of  14 — is  denounced  as  likely  to  be 
harmful  physically.  Is  it  also  morally  harmful,  or  do  the  working 
children  find  a  bulwark  against  wrongdoing  hi  the  habits  of  industry 
they  are  supposed  to  be  forming  and  the  spirit  of  wholesome  self- 
reliance  they  are  presumably  developing  ? 

There  is  a  very  general  agreement  among  those  who  have  been 
brought  into  touch  with  child  workers  and  child  delinquents  that 
the  connection  between  early  employment  and  delinquency  is  close 
and  to  a  large  extent  causal.  On  the  other  hand,  opponents  of 
restrictive  legislation  urge  that  the  greatest  safeguard  against  delin- 
quency is  the  formation  of  habits  of  industry;  that  these  can  best  be 
established  by  putting  children  to  work  early;  and  that  the  boy  who 
is  not  allowed  to  take  up  an  occupation  until  he  is  14  is  very  likely 
by  that  time  to  have  become  a  confirmed  idler. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION. 

In  view  of  these  divergencies  of  opinion,  it  seemed  worth  while  to 
make  a  study  of  juvenile  delinquency,  striving  especially  to  see  what 
connection  exists  between  delinquency  and  occupation  or  nonoccu- 
pation,  but  also  giving  due  weight  to  other  factors,  such  as  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  family  from  which  the  child  comes,  the  home 
and  the  neighborhood  environment,  etc. 

Obviously  this  investigation  could  not  be  made  through  any  study 
of  working  children  as  such.  The  only  method  possible  was  to  go 
to  the  courts  and  places  of  detention,  and  taking  the  children  who 
have  appeared  there,  work  backward  from  the  fact  of  their  delin- 
quency to  the  factors  of  their  environment  which  may  have  con- 
tributed to  their  offenses.  An  investigation  into  a  child's  ante- 
cedents, undertaken  by  a  stranger  and  carried  on  with  the  necessary 
regard  for  time  limits,  is  almost  inevitably  superficial  and  unsatis- 
factory. Therefore  this  study  was  restricted  to  communities  hav- 
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ing  juvenile  courts,  since  it  is  the  general  custom  of  such  courts  to 
make  an  investigation  into  the  earlier  history  of  every  child  brought 
before  them  for  delinquency.  This  investigation  usually  covers 
both  the  industrial  record  of  the  child  and  any  circumstances  of 
family  or  neighborhood  environment  which  may  have  contributed 
to  its  wrongdoing. 

The  investigation  made  for  the  court,  however,  rarely  covers  all 
the  points  on  which  information  is  needed  for  such  a  study  as  this; 
so  arrangements  were  made  to  supplement  it  by  personal  interviews, 
and  by  the  knowledge,  recorded  or  unrecorded,  which  the  probation 
officers  had  gathered  in  the  course  of  their  work.  Their  familiarity 
with  the  character  and  surroundings  of  the  children  committed  to 
their  care  has  been  of  the  greatest  possible  value  in  this  investigation, 
which  indeed  could  hardly  have  been  satisfactorily  carried  through 
without  their  assistance  and  cooperation. 

Anyone  familiar  with  court  proceedings  knows  that  among  juve- 
niles, as  among  their  elders,  the  court  records  are  apt  to  show  "waves" 
of  certain  offenses,  and  that  these  waves  have  little  connection  with 
the  amount  of  a  given  kind  of  delinquency  occurring  at  a  partic- 
ular time.  A  gang  of  boys,  for  instance,  may  be  in  the  habit  of 
playing  around  the  railroad  yards,  the  nearest  open  place  accessible 
to  them.  Technically  this  is  trespassing  on  railroad  property,  but 
the  boys  are  doing  no  harm,  and  good-natured  employees  or  watch 
men  look  the  other  way.  But  some  day  a  boy  playing  there  throws  a 
stone  through  the  window  of  a  moving  passenger  train  or  changes  a 
signal  light  or  throws  a  switch  "to  see  what  will  happen."  That 
particular  offender  may  escape,  but  the  edict  goes  forth  that  boys  aie 
to  be  kept  off,  and  there  is  a  sudden  and  purely  temporary  increase 
in  the  number  of  delinquents  brought  in  for  trespass  on  the  railway. 
Or  again,  a  gang  of  fifteen  or  twenty  boys  may  have  been  carrying 
on  a  series  of  petty  breaks  for  some  time,  when  one  of  their  num- 
ber falls  into  the  hands  of  the  police.  Through  this  one  the  other 
members  of  the  gang  may  be  brought  in,  and  the  number  of  cases 
of  larceny  or  burglary  for  that  month  may  run  up  far  beyond  the 
normal  figure.  For  the  sake  of  obviating  an  undue  weight  or  influ- 
ence of  these  fluctuations,  it  was  felt  that  a  sufficiently  long  period 
must  be  studied  to  obtain  the  average  level  of  offenses.  In  the 
course  of  a  year  these  variations  might  be  expected  to  offset  one 
another,  so  a  year  was  taken  as  the  period  to  be  covered. 

In  order  to  give  the  investigation  as  wide  a  scope  as  possible,  it 
was  decided  to  include  not  only  the  cases  coming  before  the  courts 
selected  during  the  given  year,  but  also  all  cases  committed  to  the 
local  reformatory  institutions  of  the  communities  studied  during  the 
time  covered.  It  was  planned  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of 
all  children  16  years  of  age  or  younger  coming  before  the  courts  or 
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committed  to  the  institutions  during  the  year  selected.  The  mate- 
rial thus  secured  would  form  the  basis  for  a  comparative  study  of 
the  influences  and  temptations  which  surround  both  the  nonworking 
delinquent  child  and  the  delinquent  worker. 

Limitation  of  time  rendered  it  impossible  to  study  all  the  delin- 
quents coming  before  all  the  juvenile  courts,  so  a  selection  of  courts 
became  necessary.  In  choosing  localities  for  study,  two  points  were 
borne  in  mind.  The  courts  selected  should  be  situated  in  industrial 
and  commercial  centers,  where  opportunities  for  child  labor  would 
naturally  be  abundant  and  where  educational  and  child-labor  laws 
would  be  found;  and  the  inquiry  must  be  confined  to  courts  which 
made  a  practice  of  including  the  earlier  history  of  the  child  in  their 
records.  The  courts  in  the  following  cities  were  chosen:  Baltimore, 
Boston,  Indianapolis,  Newark,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Pitts- 
burg. 

THE  JUVENILE  COURTS. 

While  the  purpose  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  methods  of 
all  these  courts  are  the  same,  so  many  variations  in  details  presented 
themselves  that  it  seems  necessary  to  preface  the  discussion  of  the 
juvenile  offenders  by  some  consideration  of  the  courts  before  which 
they  appeared. 

The  juvenile  court,  though  a  recent  development,  is  too  well  known 
to  need  elaborate  description.  It  serves  as  a  clearing  house  for  the 
cases  of  all  juveniles  under  a  given  age,  usually  16  years.  The  judge 
and  the  probation  officers  practically  make  up  the  court,  which  is 
intended  to  be  quite  as  fully  a  preventive  as  a  correctional  agency. 
In  general,  the  powers  of  the  judge  are  large,  since  he  combines  the 
office  "of  court  president  and  regulator  with  that  of  state  father  to 
its  wards.  The  purpose  of  the  child's  court  is  to  give  separate,  per- 
sonal, and  adapted  treatment  to  each  offender,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
venting delinquency  from  hardening  into  criminal  life."0  Naturally 
there  must  be  a  good  deal  of  flexibility  in  an  institution  designed  to 
exercise  such  far-reaching  influence.  Naturally,  also,  different  courts 
present  considerable  diversity  of  method  in  their  efforts  to  attain 
this  end.  The  judge  and  the  probation  officer  are  common  to  all. 
Beyond  this  their  organization,  and  especially  their  methods  of 
keeping  records  vary  widely. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  METHODS  OF  SELECTED  COURTS. 

This  investigation  covered  parts  of  six  different  States,  in  which 
were  found  two  distinct  forms  of  juvenile  court  organization.  In  the 
first,  the  judge  confines  himself  wholly  to  juvenile  cases,  while  in  the 

a  Thomas  Travis,  Ph.  D.,  The  Young  Malefactor,  A  Study  in  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
p.  226. 
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second  the  juvenile  cases  form  but  one  part  of  his  judicial  duties. 
To  the  first  type  belong  the  courts  of  Marion  County,  Ind.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Marion  County  juvenile  court  convenes  each  day.  Its  juris- 
diction includes  all  male  delinquents  under  16  years  and  female 
delinquents  under  17  years  in  Marion  County,  the  majority  of  whom 
come  from  the  city  of  Indianapolis.  This  jurisdiction  is  most  far- 
reaching,  for  it  includes  all  offenses  excepting  those  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  life  or  by  the  death  penalty. 

The  law  provides  for  two  probation  officers  at  the  expense  of  the 
county  and  for  the  appointment  of  volunteer  officers,  who  are  to 
serve  without  compensation  from  the  court.*  The  work  of  the  volun- 
teers is  confined  to  the  care  of  the  child  after  it  is  placed  on  proba- 
tion, and  the  investigations  previous  to  the  court  hearing  are  the 
duties  of  the  paid  chief  and  her  assistant  aided  by  a  regular  police 
officer,  detailed  to  the  court  through  the  courtesy  of  the  board  of 
public  safety. 

The  judgments  of  the  court  fall  into  the  following  general  classes: 
(1)  Reprimands  followed  by  discharge  (when  the  nature  of  the  offense 
is  too  trivial  to  warrant  any  other  action);  (2)  probation  under 
suspended  sentence;  (3)  fines  or  reparation  of  damage;  (4)  home 
placements ;  and  (5)  commitment  to  institutions.  In  addition  to  this 
the  court,  under  the  contributory  delinquency  law,  can  hold  ame- 
nable to  the  law  any  adult  contributing  to  a  child's  delinquency  by 
transferring  said  adult  to  the  grand  jury. 

In  Boston  proper,  all  jurisdiction  over  children  under  17  years  of  age 
is  vested  in  the  Boston  juvenile  court.  This  jurisdiction  like  that  of 
the  Indianapolis  court  covers  all  offenses,  except  felonies  punishable 
by  death  or  life  imprisonment.  The  Boston  law  provides  for  only 
two  probation  officers.  These  officers,  with  the  assistance  of  a  vol- 
unteer provided  by  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  have  charge  of  the 
investigations  and  probation  work  of  this  court.  A  defendant  can 
not  be  placed  on  probation  until  he  has  been  adjudged  delinquent  or 
wayward,  or  has  been  found  guilty.  Probation  may  apply  both  to 
the  child  Who  continues  to  live  at  home  and  to  the  one  who  needs  to  be 
removed  from  existing  surroundings.  In  the  latter  case  an  agent  of  a 
society  frequently  places  the  child  in  a  selected  family  under  super- 
vision or  in  an  institution  provided  for  the  purpose.  Children  may 
also  be  committed  to  the  state  board  of  charities  to  be  placed  in  a 
private  home  or  to  an  institution  or  reform  school,  or  they  may  be 
fined.  As  the  imposition  of  a  fine  (except  for  violations  of  terms  of 
probation)  involves  the  establishment  of  a  criminal  record  against 
the  child  this  form  of  judgment  is  sparingly  used. 

a  See  Appendix  B,  p.  149. 
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The  authority  of  the  judge  in  the  Baltimore  juvenile  court  is  lim- 
ited by  laws  governing  the  police  judges.  His  jurisdiction  extends 
to  children  under  the  age  of  16  years  committing  offenses  usually 
listed  as  misdemeanors,  in  which  cases  he  may  commit  the  defendant 
to  an  orphan  asylum,  charitable  or  other  institution  or  child-placing 
agency,  or  suspend  sentence  with  probation.  Fines  and  reprimands 
are  also  used  when  the  offense  is  not  deemed  serious  enough  for  pro- 
bation or  commitment.  For  a  child  guilty  of  felony,  one  of  three 
methods  may  be  followed ;  he  may  be  placed  on  probation,  held  for 
higher  court,  or  committed  to  an  institution  on  the  application  of 
parent  or  guardian.  This  last  alternative  is  used  in  the  following  man- 
ner: If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  the  child  needs  institutional 
training,  instead  of  holding  him  for  the  regular  criminal  court  and 
trial  by  jury,  he  will  dismiss  the  charge  against  him  on  condition  that 
the  parent  or  guardian  apply  for  his  commitment  to  the  institution. 
There  are  five  paid  probation  officers  appointed  by  the  supreme 
bench  of  Baltimore  city.  These  probation  officers  investigate  pro- 
bation cases  and  all  cases  involving  the  detention,  custody,  or  com- 
mitment of  any  minor  in  any  proceedings  not  only  of  the  juvenile 
court,  but,  when  requested,  also  of  the  courts  presided  over  by  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  bench. 

These  three  courts,  while  differing  in  many  details,  are  alike  in 
each  having  a  judge  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  juvenile  cases.  In 
the  remaining  courts  considered,  this  feature  disappears,  and  the 
judge  attends  to  the  children's  cases  merely  as  one  part  of  his  judicial 
duties.  In  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  the  juvenile  court  system  is  closely 
allied  to  the  adult  probation  system.  The  probation  officers,  who 
have  charge  of  both  adult  and  child  probationers,  are  appointed  by 
the  judges  of  the  county  criminal  court,  but  the  law  empowers  them 
to  deal  with  all  cases  no  matter  what  their  source.  The  result  is  that 
five  probation  officers,  therefore,  have  jurisdiction  over  the  entire 
county  which  includes  two  county  criminal  courts  and  fourteen  police 
departments.  Special  juvenile  court  sessions  are  held  once  a  week 
in  the  two  Newark  police  courts  and  in  the  Orange  court  (these 
courts  having  the  largest  number  of  juveniles).  The  police  courts 
deal  only  with  minor  cases,  but  all  complaints  are  first  heard  there 
and  from  these  the  more  serious  cases  are  sent  to  the  county  juvenile 
court.  Fining  (rarely  used  except  in  connection  with  probation), 
discharge,  probation,  and  commitment  to  institutions  other  than 
state,  are  the  methods  used  in  dealing  with  these  minor  offenders. 
The  county  juvenile  court,  which  convenes  once  a  month,  has  unlim- 
ited jurisdiction  over  children  under  16  years,  with  much  the  same 
methods  in  dealing  with  them  as  in  the  police  courts,  with  the  addi- 
tional power  of  commitment  to  state  institutions. 
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Although  the  Allegheny  County  court  operates  under  the  same  law 
as  the  Philadelphia  court,  there  are  many  differences  in  their  organi- 
zation and  operation.  In  both  places  the  juvenile  court  is  a  special 
session  of  the  criminal  court  and  convenes  once  a  week.  In  Phila- 
delphia the  court  meets  in  the  regular  court  rooms,  while  in  Allegheny 
County  court  is  held  in  a  room  set  aside  for  the  purpose  in  the  deten- 
tion quarters;  in  both  twelve  judges  sit  in  rotation,  the  assignment 
usually  being  for  one  month.  The  Pennsylvania  law  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  the  probation  officers,  consequently  the 
number  of  probation  officers  to  be  appointed  is  not  limited  provided 
that  their  salaries  have  been  guaranteed.  At  the  time  of  the  inves- 
tigation there  were  in  Allegheny  County  six  probation  officers  working 
under  the  direction  of  a  chief;  in  Philadelphia  there  were  fifteen 
officers  each  working  independently  and  without  supervision  from 
the  court.0  For  children  under  16  years  of  age  the  jurisdiction  of 
these  courts  is  unlimited. 

All  children  charged  with  an  indictable  offense  are  given  a  pre- 
liminary hearing  before  being  sent  to  the  juvenile  court.  In  Phila- 
delphia this  hearing  is  held  in  a  room  set  apart  for  the  purpose  in  the 
house  of  detention,  while  in  Allegheny  County  the  child  is  treated  as 
any  adult,  his  case  being  heard  with  them  before  any  magistrate  or 
justice  of  the  peace.  Dependent  children  and  those  charged  by  their 
parents  or  guardians  with  being  unmanageable  are  brought  direct  to 
the  juvenile  court  on  petition.  Probation  either  in  own  home  or  home 
selected  by  probation  officer,  and  commitment  to  institution  or  to 
a  society  for  the  care  of  dependent  or  delinquent  children,  are  the 
provisions  made  for  dealing  with'the  children  coming  to  these  courts. 

The  children's  court  in  the  city  of  New  York  (boroughs  of  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx)  is  a  branch  of  the  court  of  special  sessions, 
first  division,  and  the  six  justices  of  this  court  sit  in  rotation  in  the 
children's  court,  one  month  at  a  time.6  Their  jurisdiction  extends  to 
all  children  under  16  years  except  dependents  and  those  charged  with 
homicides. 

The  investigation  before  trial  for  all  cases,  except  those  brought  in 
for  improper  guardianship,  involves  simply  a  survey  of  the  records  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  to  learn  if  the 
said  child  has  been  in  its  care  at  a  previous  date  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances. The  improper  guardianship  cases  are  given  in  addition 
a  thorough  home  investigation,  while  all  other  cases  await  the  court's 
decision  and,  if  found  delinquent,  a  thorough  investigation  is  then 

o  The  new  law  of  1909  provides  for  the  payment  of  all  probation  officers  by  the  county, 
and  since  its  passage  a  chief  probation  officer  has  been  appointed  in  Philadelphia. 

b  Under  the  law  of  1910,  this  arrangement  has  been  altered,  it  being  provided  that 
judges  may  be  assigned  to  the  Juvenile  Court  for  as  long  a  period  as  practicable. 
At  present  the  terms  assigned  vary  from  one  to  three  months. 
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made.  The  following  methods  are  then  used  in  dealing  with  the  vari- 
ous cases:  The  cases  of  improper  guardianship  are  sent  to  some  good 
home,  usually  an  institution;  the  cases  of  delinquent  children  may 
be  continued,  sentence  may  be  suspended,  they  may  be  placed  on 
parole,  or  they  may  be  committed  to  an  institution.  When  placed 
on  parole  the  child  must  report  to  the  court  periodically,  usually  at  an 
interval  of  from  two  to  six  months. 

The  agents  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
act  as  investigating  and  parole  officers.  In  addition  to  these  there  is 
a  volunteer  organization  known  as  the  "Big  Brothers"  who  look 
after  boys  after  they  have  been  released  from  parole,  or  when  they 
have  been  acquitted  but  need  oversight. 

PROBATION  OFFICERS  AND  THEIR  DUTIES. 

Turning  from  the  court  to  the  probation  officers  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  their  duties  are  threefold,  according  to  whether  the  child 
concerned  has  yet  appeared  before  the  court,  is  on  trial,  or  has  re- 
ceived his  sentence. 

From  the  title  "probation  officer"  one  might  infer  that  the  duties 
of  this  officer  begin  only  when  the  child  has  been  placed  on  probation. 
In  reality,  however,  this  is  but  one  form  of  his  threefold  duties.  He  acts 
as  investigating  agent  before  trial,  as  lawyer  for  the  defense  during  trial, 
and  as  guardian  after  trial.  These  functions  are  equally  important. 
Tho  work  of  investigation  differs  in  the  various  courts.  In  some 
courts,  for  instance  (notably  Baltimore,  where  court  convenes  every 
afternoon),  children  who  have  been  arrested  are  brought  into  court 
by  the  arresting  officers  and  the  case  heard,  and  often  disposed  of 
without  any  assistance  from  the  probation  officer.  This  is  when,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  court,  the  offense  is  a  minor  one  and  a  fine  or  repri- 
mand is  sufficient.  If,  however,  the  judge  decides  that  the  case  is 
one  for  probation  or  commitment,  the  case  is  held  for  final  disposition 
until  the  probation  officer  can  make  a  thorough  investigation.  In 
some  other  courts  (Marion  County,  Ind.,  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  and 
others)  the  case  is  investigated  before  the  child  is  brought  to  court 
for  the  first  time. 

This  investigation  by  the  probation  officer  does  not  take  the  place 
of  that  conducted  by  the  arresting  officer,  but  supplements  it.  The 
arresting  officer  reports  on  the  child's  offense,  the  probation  officer 
on  the  antecedent  conditions  which  may  have  led  to  the  offense.  He 
is  expected  to  learn  the  surroundings  of  the  child  at  home,  at  school, 
and  at  work.  If  the  ultimate  reformation  of  the  child  is  the  purpose 
of  the  juvenile  court,  the  importance  of  this  investigation  becomes 
evident.  It  is  seldom  that  an  offense  stands  alone,  marking  a  sharp 
break  in  the  child's  moral  history;  usually  it  is  either  a  natural  devel- 
opment of  his  past  environment,  or  closely  connected  with  some  ab- 
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normal  condition  in  the  present.  It  is  of  little  use  to  punish  for  the 
offense  while  the  environment  remains  unchanged  or  the  conditior 
persists.  If  a  child  becomes  a  truant  because  an  adenoid  growth 
prevents  him  from  keeping  pace  with  children  of  his  own  age,  o] 
because  poor  sight  or  defective  hearing  keeps  him  constantly  behinc 
his  classes,  it  is  obviously  more  reasonable  and  effective  to  remedy 
the  adverse  physical  condition  than  to  look  upon  the  truancy  as  nec- 
essarily indicating  moral  delinquency  and  to  punish  it  accordingly 
Again,  where  moral  delinquency  unquestionably  exists,  the  prope] 
treatment  must  differ  widely  according  to  the  child's  previous  oppor- 
tunities and  present  surroundings.  Two  boys  may  be  brought  in  or 
a  charge  of  theft;  one  may  be  the  son  of  respectable  parents,  who,  or 
fire  to  emulate  the  hero  of  his  favorite  dime  novel,  has  broken  ink 
a  shop  or  robbed  a  neighbor's  house.  The  other  may  be  a  child  who 
sent  out  by  his  parents  to  gather  coal  on  the  railroad  track  anc 
threatened  with  punishment  if  he  does  not  bring  in  enough,  has 
increased  his  more  or  less  legitimate  gleanings  by  helping  himseli 
from  loaded  coal  cars.  If  the  purpose  of  the  court  is  merely  punitive 
these  different  antecedents  have  no  bearing  on  the  matter;  each  chile 
has  committed  theft,  and  has  incurred  such  and  such  a  penalty.  Bui 
if  the  purpose  of  the  court  is  reformative,  then  a  knowledge  of  these 
varying  antecedents  is  absolutely  essential.  The  success  or  failure 
of  the  whole  system  depends  largely  upon  the  thoroughness  anc 
intelligence  of  the  preliminary  investigation. 

The  probation  officer  is  required  to  be  present  at  all  hearings  anc 
appear  in  behalf  of  the  child.  Although  in  this  capacity  he  acts  a* 
attorney  for  the  defense,  yet  his  purpose  is  not  the  acquittal  of  the 
prisoner,  but  rather  to  secure  a  decision,  the  pursuance  of  which  wil 
result  in  the  ultimate  good  of  the  child.  To  obtain  this  he  needs  nol 
only  as  intimate  a  knowledge  of  each  and  every  condition  surround- 
ing the  child  as  he  can  acquire,  but  also  he  needs  to  have  studied  the 
case  carefully  and  to  have  reached  a  conclusion  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
delinquency  and  the  method  of  its  removal.  Thus  equipped,  he  is 
prepared  to  come  to  the  judge's  assistance  with  suggestions  and  plans 
for  the  child's  welfare;  for,  no  matter  whether  the  judge  be  a  juvenile 
judge  only  or  whether  he  be  serving  in  that  capacity  for  a  shorl 
period  in  the  midst  of  a  criminal  term,  he  must  of  necessity  depenc 
for  his  decision  on  the  data  secured  by  the  probation  officer  in  his 
preliminary  investigation. 

The  work  of  probation  begins  as  soon  as  the  judge  has  pronouncec 
his  decision.  In  some  courts  the  child  on  probation  is  required  tc 
report  every  week  to  the  probation  officer  and,  if  he  is  at  school,  he 
must  bring  a  report  from  his  school-teacher.  The  probation  officer  is 
thus  enabled  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  child  himself.  In  other  courts 
probation  means  that  the  officer  visits  the  home,  the  school,  and  the. 
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place  of  employment  from  time  to  time  and  so  keeps  general  over- 
sight of  the  child.  Frequent  home  visits  are  necessary  in  order  that 
the  parents  may  understand  the  significance  of  probation  and  their 
part  in  serving  the  best  invests  of  their  child.  Yet  visits  from  the 
child  are  also  essential,  as  Hie  probation  officer,  to  be  a  friend  and 
helper,  must  have  frequent  private  conferences  with  the  child  and  a 
home  visit  rarely  affords  such  opportunity. 

The  relative  merits  of  the  various  forms  of  probation  as  carried  on 
in  the  selected  cities  can  not  be  discussed  here,  for  the  investigation 
had  to  do  with  conditions  surrounding  the  child  at  the  time  of  offense 
and  the  methods  pursued  before  and  during  trial,  and  not  with  the 
subsequent  treatment  of  the  case. 

THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  COURT  AND  THE  PROBATION  OFFICERS. 

The  judge  and  the  probation  officers  form  the  working  force  of  the 
juvenile  court,  but  the  value  of  their  work  depends  at  least  in  some 
degree  upon  the  character  of  the  records  and  the  thoroughness  with 
which  they  are  kept  up. 

The  records  must  not  be  confused  with  the  data  recorded  by  the 
court  itself,  which  in  court  parlance  is  known  as  the  docket.  The 
docket  contains  all  information  immediately  connected  with  the 
child's  arrest — the  offense,  date  of  arrest,  arresting  officer,  prose- 
cutor, etc.  Every  juvenile  court  provides  for  the  keeping  of  this 
docket,  but  in  regard  to  the  record  of  the  information  secured  by 
the  probation  officer's  investigation  the  custom  varies.  The  juve- 
nile law  of  Indiana,  for  instance,  provides  that  the  probation  officer 
shall  make  a  full  investigation  and  report  thereon  in  writing  to  the 
juvenile  court  before  any  case  is  brought  to  trial,"  but  does  not 
make  any  provision  for  keeping  a  record  of  the  investigation.  The 
New  Jersey  law,  on  the  other  hand,  specifically  provides  that  the 
probation  officer6  "shall  keep  a  complete  and  accurate  record  of  each 
case  committed  to  his  care  or  investigated  by  him  in  suitable  books," 
but  it  does  not  require  him  to  make  an  investigation  unless  directed 
by  the  court  to  do  so.  In  Massachusetts  the  law  requires  thatc 
"  every  case  of  a  wayward  or  delinquent  child  shall  be  investigated 
by  the  probation  officer,  who  shall  make  a  report  regarding  the  char- 
acter of  such  child,  his  school  record,  his  home,  his  surroundings,  and 
the  previous  complaints  against  him,  if  any."  In  1908  a  commission 
on  probation  was  appointed,  which  was  authorized,  among  other 
things,  to  "prescribe  the  form  of  all  records  and  of  all  reports  from 
probation  officers,  and  *  *  *  make  rules  for  the  registration  of 

a  Juvenile  court  law,  Indiana,  section  3.     See  Appendix  B,  p.  150. 
6  Laws  of  New  Jersey,  chapter  102,  sections  2  and  3.     See  Appendix  B,  p.  162. 
cAct  relative  to  delinquent  children  (Mass.)  section  7.     See  Appendix  B,  p.  157. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol.  8 2 
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reports  and  for  the  exchange  of  information  between  the  courts." 
This  will  naturally  tend  to  establish  at  least  a  standard  minimum  of 
information  which  the  probation  officers  must  keep  on  record,  but 
beyond  this  minimum  each  court  may  prescribe  what  it  deems  best. 
The  laws  of  Pennsylvania0  and  Maryland b simply  state  that  "it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  probation  officers  *  *  *  to  make  such  investiga- 
tions as  may  be  required  by  the  court."  New  York  has  the  easiest 
requirements  of  all,  merely  providing  that  c"for  statistical  purposes 
the  clerk  of  said  children's  court,  annually,  at  such  time  and  in  such 
form  as  the  board  of  city  magistrates  of  the  first  division  may  re- 
quire," shall  prepare  *  *  *  a  report  of  the  arrests,  commitments, 
and  dispositions  with  such  other  data  as  said  board  may  require. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  selected  courts  differ  widely  in  the  require- 
ments and  customs  concerning  investigation  and  record  of  its  results. 
This  diversity  will  probably  diminish  as  the  value  of  the  record 
becomes  more  apparent.  It  has  a  twofold  importance.  If  carefully 
kept  up  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  determining  the 
best  after-treatment  for  the  particular  child  under  consideration. 
Of  course  the  child  may  require  only  one  handling.  His  offense  may 
be  trivial  and  isolated,  and  the  decision  to  suspend  sentence  or 
dismiss  the  case  may  be  all  that  court  or  probation  officer  is  called 
upon  to  consider.  But  too  often  the  case  is  a  more  serious  one 
involving  prolonged  treatment  if  the  child  is  to  be  restored  to  normal 
relations  with  the  community.  In  such  instances  the  value  of  a 
record  of  what  is  known  about  a  child,  of  the  various  treatments 
adopted,  and  of  the  effect  of  each  is  self-evident. 

And  apart  from  this  personal  use  the  record,  if  carefully  kept, 
should  have  much  general  preventive  value.  "  Every  effect  pre- 
supposes a  cause."  Juvenile  delinquency  is  not  an  isolated  phe- 
nomenon, but  is  undoubtedly  profoundly  modified  by  social  condi- 
tions and  individual  peculiarities.  Such  a  study  of  large  numbers 
of  cases  as  carefully  kept  and  uniform  records  would  make  possible 
could  not  fail  to  throw  much  light  on  the  underlying  causes  of  delin- 
quency; and  when  once  the  causes  are  known  preventive  action  can 
be  undertaken  with  good  hope  of  success.  The  charity  organization 
movement  furnishes  a  good  case  in  point.  Within  thirty  years  from 
the  time  it  began  the  keeping  of  careful  records,  using  the  results  of 
past  effort  as  a  guide  to  future  -action,  it  changed  the  whole  emphasis 
of  philanthropy  from  remedial  to  preventive  measures.  As  yet  it 
can  not  be  said  that  present-day  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders, 
outside  of  the  limited  area  of  good  juvenile  courts  intelligently 
administered,  is  even  remedial,  but  progress  is  being  made  toward 
that  goal.  Progress  toward  it  and  beyond  it  to  constructive  treat- 

a  Pennsylvania  Acts  of  1903,  No.  205,  section  3.     See  Appendix  B,  p.  170. 

6  Maryland,  Acts  of  1902,  Public  Local  Laws,  See  Appendix  B,  p.  155. 

c  New  York  Children's  Court  Law,  section  1418.    See  Appendix  B,  p.  168. 
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ment  would  be  immensely  facilitated  by  the  knowledge  of  conditions 
which  can  hardly  be  gained  except  through  carefully  kept  records 
of  cases. 

DIFFICULTIES  ENCOUNTERED  IN  THE  RECORDS. 

• 

From  the  standpoint  of  this  investigation  the  lack  of  completeness 
and  uniformity  in  records  was  a  distinct  handicap.  A  slight  con- 
sideration of  the  records  used  in  the  different  courts  visited  will  show 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  investigation. 

The  records  where  questions  were  so  arranged  as  to  provide  only 
the  smallest  space  for  supplying  information  with  a  few  lines  left 
for  remarks,  were  found  to  cover  only  the  information  requested,  no 
matter  how  much  more  was  known  or  could  have  been  gained.  The 
other  extreme,  where  the  history  sheet  has  few  questions  and  the 
rest  of  the  information  recorded  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  indi- 
vidual probation  officer,  furnishes  more  extensive  information  but 
at  the  same  time  results  in  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  records.  For 
instance,  for  a  child  who  has  left  school  there  should  be  given  as 
accurate  a  school  record  as  for  one  still  attending,  yet  one  probation 
officer  stated — and  there  were  doubtless  many  of  the  same  opinion— 
that  such  information  seemed  to  him  unnecessary,  and  he  conse- 
quently never  tried  to  get  it.  Others  had  never  inquired  whether  a 
child  still  attending  school  was  employed  out  of  school  hours  or  not. 
The  most  satisfactory  record  blanks  found  were  those  where  questions 
on  all  subjects  were  definitely  asked  and  space  provided  for  a  descrip- 
tive answer. 

The  lack  of  uniform  and  complete  data  in  these  records  necessi- 
tated supplementing  them  by  information  secured  from  the  personal 
records  of  the  probation  officers,  by  interviews  with  the  children,  or 
by  home  visiting.  Conditions  peculiar  to  an  individual  court  caused 
difficulties  in  one  place  not  encountered  in  another.  For  instance,  in 
one  court  the  judge  felt  that  he  could  not  sanction  home  investiga- 
tions by  any  one  but  the  probation  officers,  and  therefore  numerous 
schedules  for  this  court  were  necessarily  incomplete ;  in  another  court 
the  lack  of  a  chief  probation  officer  and  of  a  central  place  for  filing 
records  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual  probation  officers  the 
selection  of  method  and  means  for  recording  the  child's  history, 
although  blanks  for  the  purpose  were  provided.  This  resulted  in 
various  and  in  many  cases  wholly  unsystematized  methods.  Conse- 
quently in  this  city  the  information  could  only  be  secured  from  the 
probation  officers  themselves  and  at  times  suited  to  their  convenience. 
In  still  another  court  only  a  bare  outline  of  the  child's  history  was 
available,  and  when  the  home  visiting  did  not  locate  the  family  some 
of  the  important  schedule  information  had  to  go  by  default.0 

a  The  record  forma  of  the  different  courts  studied  will  be  found  in  Appendix 
A,  p.  139. 
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NUMBER  AND  SOURCES  OF  DELINQUENTS  STUDIED. 

This  study,  as  already  stated,  is  based  on  cases  of  delinquency  of 
children  16  years  of  a^e  or  younger  which  came  before  the  courts 
during  the  year  1907-8.  The  only  exception  made  to  this  rule  was 
in  the  New  York  children's  court.  There  the  thousands  of  cases 
handled  during  the  year  made  this  plan  an  impossibility,  and  instead 
only  those  children  were  considered  who  were  on  parole  at  the  time 
of  the  investigation.  As  the  juvenile  courts  selected  had  jurisdiction 
for  the  most  part  only  over  the  cities  in  which  they  were  located,  and 
as  it  seemed  desirable  to  consider  some  offenders  from  nonurban 
conditions,  reformatory  institutions  situated  near  these  same  cities, 
but  receiving  delinquents  from  a  much  wider  field  were  also  taken, 
and  the  children  committed  to  them  for  the  designated  year  were 
included  in  the  study.  Exceptions  to  this  were  made  in  the  cases 
of  the  New  York  Catholic  Protectory  and  the  New  York  Juvenile 
Asylum,  in  which  only  cases  coming  from  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
were  considered.  In  all,  the  cases  of  4,839  juvenile  delinquents  were 
studied,  divided  among  the  different  courts  and  institutions  as  follows : 

NUMBER  OF  MALE  AND   FEMALE  JUVENILE   DELINQUENTS  WHOSE  CASES  WERE 
STUDIED,  BY  JUVENILE  COURTS,  REFORMATORY  INSTITUTIONS,  AND  BY  STATES. 


Courts  and  reformatories. 

Juvenile  delinquents. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Juvenile  courts: 
Marion  County  (Indianapolis)  Ind 

369 
335 

891 
240 
49 
543 
507 

77 
28 
53 
16 
8 
63 
64 

446 
363 
944 
256 
57 
606 
571 

Baltimore  City,  Md  

Boston  Mass                                                                                           ... 

Essex  County  N  J 

New  York  (Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx),  N.  Y        -. 

Philadelphia  Pa 

Allegheny  Countv,  Pa  

Total 

2,934 

309 

3,  243 

Reformatory  institutions: 
Indiana  Bovs'  School  

121 

121 
64 
30 
11 
184 
85 
349 
341 
125 
182 
65 
39 

Indiana  Girls'  School 

64 

Maryland  School  for  Boys  ."  

30 

Maryland  Female  House  of  Refuge 

11 

Lyman  School  for  Bovs,  Massachusetts  

184 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Massachusetts  

85 
22 

New  York  Catholic  Protectory,  Westchester,  N.  Y 

327 
341 
125 
182 

New  York  House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island,  N.  Y  

New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  New  York.  . 

House  of  Refuge  Glen  Mills  Pa 

House  of  Refuge,  Philadelphia,  Pa  

65 
5 

Pennsylvania  Reform  Srhnnl,  Mnrganza 

34 

Total    

1,344 

252 

1,596 

Total  for  States: 
Indiana     .     .  . 

490 
365 
1,075 
240 
842 
1.266 

141 

39 
138 
16 
30 
197 

631 
404 
1,213 
256 
872 
1,463 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  

New  Jersey  

New  York 

Pennsylvania  

Grand  total 

4,278 

561 

4,839 
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COMPLEXITY  OF  PROBLEM  OF  CAUSES  OF  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY. 

In  obtaining  these  records,  the  complexity  of  the  problem  of  juve- 
nile delinquency  and  the  difficulty  of  making  any  satisfactory  study 
into  its  causes  was  forced  sharply  upon  the  agents  of  the  Bureau. 
There  was  of  course  the  fundamental  obstacle  which  any  inquiry  into 
delinquency,  juvenile  or  adult,  must  face — the  impossibility  of  know- 
ing the  real  number  and  distribution  of  offenses  against  the  law.  Not 
all  the  cases  of  law  breaking  in  a  given  community  become  known; 
not  all  which  become  known  find  their  way  into  court.  Yet  an  inves- 
tigator can  deal  only  with  the  cases  which  become  matters  of  record. 
It  is  sometimes  estimated  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  adult 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  are  carried  into  court.  Among  juveniles 
the  proportion  would  probably  be  much  smaller,  owing  to  the  general 
objection  to  taking  legal  measures  against  a  child.  It  is  plainly 
impossible  to  make  a  wholly  satisfactory  study  of  juvenile  delinquency 
until  at  least  the  number  of  offenders  is  known,  and  that  can  not  be 
learned. 

If,  disregarding  this  difficulty,  the  study  is  confined  to  those 
brought  into  court,  it  is  hampered  not  only  by  the  scantiness  of  the 
records  usually  kept,  but  by  ignorance  of  conditions  prevailing 
among  the  nondelinquent.  In  this  inquiry  the  first  difficulty  was 
partially  met  by  confining  it  to  courts  where  better  investigations 
were  made  and  records  kept,  and  by  supplementing  these  records 
by  the  knowledge  probation  officers  had  of  the  different  cases,  and  by 
additional  investigation.  By  these  means  it  is  possible  in  many 
cases  to  gain  full  information  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  given 
delinquents;  but  no  satisfactory  knowledge  was  attainable  as  to  like 
circumstances  for  nondelinquents.  Yet  such  knowledge  is  necessary 
before  it  is  entirely  safe  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  connection 
between  these  circumstances  and  delinquency.  Travis,  for  instance, 
found  that  78  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  New  York  House  of  Ref- 
uge came  from  the  tenement  regions  of  the  city.0  This  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  tenement  regions  are  strikingly  dangerous  for  children,  but 
the  figures  lose  much  of  their  impressiveness  when  we  reflect  that  we  do 
not  know  what  proportion  of  the  children  of  New  York  lived  in  these 
regions,  or  what  proportion  of  those  living  there  did  well,  or  at  least 
sufficiently  well  to  keep  out  of  the  House  of  Refuge.  In  the  Waukesha 
reformatory,  Cady  found  only  24  out  of  225  boys  who  had  read  a 
single  good  book;6  a  striking  fact,  surely,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  it  means  unless  something  definite  is  known  about  the  reading 
of  boys  not  in  reformatories.  Miss  Goldmark  found  that  of  311  work- 

°The  Young  Malefactor:  A  Study  in  Juvenile  Delinquency,  by  Thomas  Travis, 
Ph.D.,  p.  37. 
&Idem,  p.  161. 
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ing  boys  confined  in  the  juvenile  asylum,  New  York,  125  or  40  per 
cent  had  been  newsboys.0  This  appears  to  show  that  selling  news- 
papers is  a  morally  dangerous  occupation,  but  the  danger  can  not  be 
measured  since  it  is  not  known  what  proportion  of  the  working  chil- 
dren are  newsboys,  or  what  proportion  of  the  newsboys  never  come  to 
grief.  And  so  on,  indefinitely.  We  need  to  know  much  more  about 
our  nondelinquent  children  than  we  do  now  before  we  shall  be  in  a 
position  to  see  the  full  meaning  of  the  facts  concerning  the  delinquent. 
To  some  extent  this  difficulty  is  minimized  in  the  present  inquire7  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  rather  a  study  of  working  and  nonworking  delin- 
quents than  of  delinquent  and  nondelinquent  children.  The  com- 
parison can  not  be  wholly  satisfactory,  but  it  has  some  value. 

But  these  difficulties  are  after  all  external.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
difficulty  of  all  lies  in  the  subjective  element,  the  personal  factor 
which  makes  one  person  go  wrong  under  a  certain  combination  of 
circumstances  through  which  another  passes  apparently  unharmed. 
One  fatherless  boy  is  obliged  to  go  to  work  early,  and  without  paternal 
control,  elevated  in  his  early  teens  to  a  position  of  financial  impor- 
tance in  the  home,  perhaps  thrown  into  unfortunate  associations  at 
work,  he  becomes  uncontrollable  and  is  brought  into  court  as  a 
delinquent.  Another  under  the  same  circumstances  does  his  best 
to  take  his  father's  place,  develops  a  man's  sense  of  responsibility 
and  a  degree  of  industry  and  self-control  which  insures  his  permanent 
success.  The  delinquency  of  the  one  and  the  welldoing  of  the  other 
are  undoubtedly  both  effects  of  definite  causes,  but  some  of  these 
causes  can  not  be  grasped  and  tabulated.  Circumstances  certainly 
have  much  to  do  with  delinquency,  but  back  of  circumstances  lies 
a  more  potent  factor  which  evades  the  investigator. 

Nevertheless,  although  the  ultimate  cause  may  defy  analysis, 
it  is  well  worth  while  to  consider  the  attendant  circumstances  which 
may  have  a  bearing  on  juvenile  delinquency.  If  any  particular 
circumstance  appears  in  an  abnormal  number  of  cases  of  offense,  the 
inference  will  be  strong  that  by  removing  that  circumstance  the 
difficulties  in  the  path  of  childish  righteousness  will  be  diminished 
by  just  so  much.  Some  of  these  attendant  circumstances,  such  as 
inherited  tendencies,  can  not  be  taken  up  in  a  study  of  this  kind 
owing  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  securing  adequate  information. 
Other  factors,  such  as  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  delin- 
quents, can  be  secured  only  in  part,  because  in  many  cases  pro- 
longed individual  study  and  observation  by  an  expert  are  required 
before  reliable  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  Other  factors,  such  as  the 
general  character  of  the  home,  and  the  wisdom  or  lack  of  wisdom 
manifested  by  the  parents,  being  largely  matters  of  judgment,  can  be 
determined,  but  not  in  a  wholly  satisfactory  manner,  since  different 

a  Political  Science  Quarterly,  Vol.  IX,  p.  420,  Sept.  1904. 
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observers  would  probably  differ  widely  in  their  decision  on  these 
points.  Still  others,  such  as  the  employment  or  nonemployment  of 
a  delinquent  child,  his  school  attendance,  his  family  relations,  and 
his  parentage,  can  usually  be  learned  very  definitely.  And  because 
of  this,  the  chief  emphasis  of  this  study  has  necessarily  been  placed 
upon  these  facts. 

Several  of  the  external  circumstances,  which  would  be  of  much 
interest  and  value,  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain.  The  court 
records  differ  from  place  to  place,  but  as  a  rule  contain  very  little  de- 
tailed information  about  the  child's  occupation  at  the  time  of  his 
arrest,  and  still  less  about  his  previous  industrial  history.  Such 
matters  as  the  number  of  hours  of  employment,  wages  and  length  of 
time  employed,  were  in  many  cases  not  recorded.  Moreover,  the 
family  earnings  and  income,  which  would  be  valuable  as  showing 
how  far  poverty  was  a  factor  in  the  problem,  were  very  generally 
omitted.  The  information  on  these  points  gained  by  personal  inter- 
views was  of  doubtful  value,  as  in  many  cases  a  child's  arraignment 
or  commitment  had  occurred  nearly  a  year  before,  and  his  memory 
of  these  details  was  vague.  The  parents  often  had  no  clearer  recollec- 
tions than  the  child,  and  the  statements  secured  were  of  such  dubious 
validity  that  they  could  not  safely  be  used  as  a  basis  for  any  con- 
clusions. 

DEFINITION  OF  WORKING  CHILD. 

Turning,  then,  to  the  factors  which  could  be  secured,  one  of  the 
first  subjects  for  consideration  is  to  what  extent  these,  approxi- 
mately 5,000,  delinquents  were  working  children.  At  the  outset 
it  becomes  necessary  to  define  the  term  "  working  child,"  for  there 
is  often  a  difference  beween  a  child's  real  status  and  his  condition 
at  the  time  of  arrest.  Instability  is  a  striking  characteristic  of 
the  working  child;  he  is  apt  to  change  from  one  occupation  to 
another,  led  by  the  hope  of  better  wages,  or  pleasanter  surroundings, 
or  by  a  mere  restless  desire  for  variety.  Sometimes  the  change  is 
wholly  involuntary;  a  slack  season  may  lead  to  his  discharge,  or 
some  bit  of  carelessness  or  bad  behavior  produce  the  same  result. 
In  any  case,  a  period  of  idleness  is  likely  to  intervene.  He  may,  if 
he  is  the  son  of  ambitious  parents,  even  go  back  to  school  until  he 
secures  another  place,  but  this  is  unusual.  If,  during  this  period 
of  unemployment,  he  is  arrested,  he  may  appear  on  the  record  as  being 
unemployed,  or  attending  school,  yet  it  is  plainly  not  fair  to  look 
upon  him  as  a  nonworking  child,  or  as  a  school  boy.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  boy  of  15,  who  while  in  school  had  been  a  newsboy. 
Leaving  school  at  14  he  had  worked  for  eight  months  in  a  factory, 
had  been  idle  two  weeks,  had  then  secured  a  place  as  errand  boy 
which  he  held  for  two  months,  had  left  this  to  take  a  place  in  a 
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machine  shop,  which  he  lost  after  three  months,  and  on  the  second 
day  of  idleness  broke  into  a  neighbor's  house,  was  brought  into  court 
and  sent  to  the  reformatory  where  the  investigator  found  him.  Or 
take  the  lad  whose  employer,  a  tailor,  discharged  him,  but  who  for 
some  days  went  about  among  the  employer's  customers,  collecting 
clothing  to  be  cleaned  and  pressed,  sold  the  clothing  and  pocketed 
the  proceeds.  Or  the  other  youthful  delinquent  who  worked  in  a 
laundry  until  an  older  boy  taught  him  how  to  "make  easy  money" 
by  stealing  and  selling  lead  pipe.  Thereupon  he  gave  up  his  work, 
and  devoted  himself  to  cutting  lead  pipe  out  of  empty  buildings,  at 
which  pursuit  he  had  been  prospering  for  over  a  month  when  detected. 
These,  and  many  others,  were  not  working  when  they  committed  the 
offense  which  brought  them  to  grief,  but  clearly  they  were  working 
boys  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  term.  When  a  delinquent  has  been 
out  of  work  for  a  considerable  period,  the  case  is  less  clear.  Still, 
since  some  definite  line  of  demarcation  must  be  drawn,  those  who 
have  been  engaged  in  gainful  pursuits,  even  though  at  present 
unemployed,  are  considered  as  working  children,  while  those  who 
have  never  been  so  engaged  are  classed  as  nonworking. 

NUMBER  OF  OFFENSES  OF  WORKING  AND  NONWORKING  DELINQUENTS 
AND  CHARACTER  OF  OFFENSES. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  total  number  of  delinquents  included 
in  this  study  is  4,839,  of  whom  2,767  had  at  some  time  been  em- 
ployed and  2,072  had  never  been  employed.  For  a  considerable 
number  of  these  delinquents  the  records  of  the  courts  and  probation 
officers  showed  more  than  a  single  offense,  the  entire  number  of 
offenses  recorded  for  all  the  delinquents  being  8,797,  the  working 
children  being  responsible  for  5,471  offenses,  while  the  nonworking 
children  were  responsible  for  3,326  offenses.  Before  taking  up  a 
discussion  of  the  offenders  it  seems  desirable  to  consider  the  nature  of 
their  offenses.  What  these  were  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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NUMBER   OF    OFFENSES   RECORDED   AGAINST   WORKING   AND   NONWORKING  DE- 
LINQUENTS, BY  CHARACTER  OF  OFFENSE. 


Character  of  offense. 

Number  of  delin- 
quency cases. 

Character  of  offense. 

Number  of  delin- 
quency cases. 

Working. 

Non- 
working. 

Working. 

Non- 
working. 

Arson 

17 
186 

10 
11 
390 
140 
31 

5 
13 
221 
390 
42 
1.863 
7 
59 

6 

9 
111 

7 
3 
329 
30 
8 

1 
2 

95 
230 
83 

1,098 
6 
71 

7 

Larceny  and  runaway 

50 

70 
13 
218 
77 
32 
130 
21 
34 
49 
308 
384 

694 

22 

81 
2 
217 
12 
19 
87 
14 
12 
42 
270 
198 

281 

Assault  and  battery  
Assault  and  battery  and  lar- 
ceny 

Larceny  and  trespassing  on 
railroad... 

Larceny  and  unmoral  conduct 
Malicious  mischief 

Begging 

Burglary  

Out  nights  

Craps  and  gambling  

Out  nights  and  larceny 

Drunkenness 

Out  nights  and  incorrigibility. 
Receiving  stolen  goods  ... 

Drunkenness    and    immoral 
conduct  

Suspicious  person 

Forgery 

Trespassing  on  railroad 

Immoral  conduct  

Truancy..     .     . 

Incorrigibility  
Incorrigibility  and  truancy  
Larceny  

Vagrancy  or  runaway  
Disorderly  conduct  and  mis- 
cellaneous   

Larceny  and  drunkenness  
Larceny  and  incorrisribilitv.  .  . 
Larceny  and  malicious  mis- 
chief 

Total 

5,471 

3,326 

The  distribution  of  these  offenses  between  boys  and  girls  is  shown 
in  the  table  on  page  39. 

Some  of  the  terms  used  in  the  table  of  offenses  perhaps  need  a  little 
explanation. 

It  is  a  very  general  custom  in  juvenile  courts  to  use,  whenever 
possible,  some  noncommittal  term  for  the  charge  against  the  child, 
in  order  that  it  may  not  stand  accused  on  the  records  of  something 
likely  to  injure  its  reputation  in  future.  Also,  in  many  cases,  the 
child  is  not  brought  in  for  one  sharply  defined  offense,  but  for  general 
misconduct  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  one  clear-cut  term.  From 
these  causes  it  has  come  to  pass  that  a  large  number,  probably  a 
majority,  of  the  children  who  pass  through  the  courts  are  charged 
with  "Incorrigibility/'  "Juvenile  delinquency,"  or  some  similarly 
inclusive  and  colorless  term,  while  the  offenses  thus  covered  range 
all  the  way  from  some  trivial  breach  of  city  ordinances  up  to  serious 
crimes.  Doubtless,  this  custom  is  helpful  to  the  children,  but  for  a 
student  of  delinquency  it  has  its  drawbacks.  In  order  to  deal  intel- 
ligently and  consistently  with  the  offenses  committed,  it  became 
necessary  to  secure  from  the  probation  officers  or  through  personal 
investigation,  an  account  of  the  conditions  which  led  to  the  arrest. 
To  classify  the  offenses  on  the  basis  of  this  information  was  a  matter 
calling  for  considerable  judgment.  Definite  offenses  like  arson, 
forgery,  theft,  or  drunkenness  are  easily  classified,  but  often  the 
account  resembles  the  following: 

Charge,  incorrigibility. — Boy  has  been  troublesome  for  a  long  while. 
Is  disobedient,  will  not  work — if  a  school  boy  is  concerned,  this  is  apt 
to  read  "plays  truant  frequently" — stays  out  nights,  steals  from 
his  parents,  and  is  quite  unmanageable. 
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Sometimes  in  such  a  general  description  there  will  be  one  definite 
offense  which  has  led  to  the  arrest,  by  which  the  delinquent  may  be 
confidently  assigned  to  his  proper  group,  but  frequently  it  is  a  pure 
matter  of  judgment  where  he  shall  be  placed.  The  charge  might  be 
given  with  equal  accuracy  as  "  Incorrigible/'  "  Incorrigible  and  out 
nights,"  Incorrigibility  and  truancy,"  "  Incorrigibility  and  larceny," 
or  some  other  grouping.  In  the  foregoing  table,  dealing  primarily  with 
the  offenses,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  give  the  different  combina- 
tions pretty  fully;  in  future  tables  they  will  be  more  condensed,  the 
offender  being  classed  according  to  what  seems,  according  to  the 
record,  the  most  serious  feature  of  his  generally  undesirable  condition. 

In  two  of  the  cases  of  arson,  the  offense  was  almost  certainly 
unintentional,  the  result  of  a  combination  of  children,  carelessness, 
and  matches.  Elsewhere  it  means  a  deliberate  attempt  to  burn 
buildings,  sometimes  apparently  as  the  result  of  a  mania  for  set- 
ting fires,  sometimes  for  the  fun  of  having  a  blaze,  as  when  an 
unoccupied  shed  is  burned,  and  sometimes  to  attain  a  more  or  less 
clearly  thought-out  end.  Thus,  in  one  case  an  orphan  boy  living 
with  his  married  brother,  considered  the  latter's  guardianship  too 
strict  and  set  fire  to  the  house  by  way  of  protest,  rightly  judging  that 
the  brother  would  not  wish  to  keep  him  longer.  In  another  instance, 
three  boys  who  strongly  objected  to  compulsory  school  attendance, 
set  fire  to  the  schoolhouse,  thinking  that  if  it  were  once  destroyed 
they  would  have  a  holiday  of  indefinite  length. 

" Assault  and  battery,"  when  applied  to  girls,  means  simply  a 
fight.  When  applied  to  a  boy,  it  is  apt  to  mean  an  unprovoked 
attack  on  an  innocent  party.  He  has  stoned  a  Chinaman,  or  assailed 
a  peddler,  or  perhaps  a  gang  of  boys,  out  for  adventure,  have  begun 
by  annoying  some  passer-by  and  have  carried  matters  inexcusably 
far.  In  a  few  instances  a  boy,  in  the  course  of  a  fight,  has  made  use 
of  knife  or  other  weapon  to  injure  his  opponent,  following  which  an 
indignant  parent  has  had  the  aggressor  arrested.  But  these  cases 
are  rare.  Apparently  when  two  boys  have  a  mere  ordinary  fight, 
either  they  carry  it  on  in  safe  seclusion,  or  if  it  is  a  public  affair,  they 
are  charged  with  disorderly  conduct  instead  of  assault  and  battery. 

" Assault  and  battery  and  larceny"  might  equally  well  be  called 
"robbery."  Generally  these  cases  consist  either  of  " holding  up" 
some  smaller  child  who  has  been  sent  out  on  an  errand  and  taking  his 
money,  or  of  robbing  a  drunken  man.  Under  this  heading  are 
included  a  few  cases  in  which  boys  of  15  or  16  have  secured  pistols  and 
robbed  people  in  true  highwayman  fashion.  None  of  the  offenses 
included  here  can  be  called  trivial,  and  some  of  them  are  very  serious. 

" Immoral  conduct"  is  a  term  used  in  a  different  sense  according  to 
whether  it  applies  to  boys  or  to  girls.  With  boys  it  means  a  definite 
act,  with  girls  a  condition.  In  other  words,  what  in  a  girl  would  be 
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regarded  as  a  serious  condition  calling  for  immediate  action  is  disre- 
garded in  a  boy  unless  it  reaches  a  point  at  which  he  becomes  actively 
dangerous  to  others.  In  general,  the  boys  committed  under  a  charge 
of  immoral  conduct  have  either  attempted  or  committed  a  criminal 
assault  upon  a  younger  child,  or  have  been  found  circulating  obscene 
literature  among  school  children,  or  in  some  similar  way  trying  to  cor- 
rupt others.  Apparently,  what  might  be  called  ordinary  immorality 
goes  entirely  unnoticed  in  boys.  In  the  description  of  the  physical 
and  mental  condition  of  the  boys  committed  for  larceny  or  other 
definite  offense  there  are  frequent  indications  of  low  morality,  but  the 
subject  is  left  in  the  background,  or  rather  is  altogether  ignored,  unless 
a  boy  has  become  a  source  of  peril  to  the  reputable  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Among  girls,  on  the  other  hand,  the  condition  is  everything.  A 
girl  may  be  brought  into  court  on  some  trivial  charge.  Under  the 
same  circumstances  a  boy  would  be  examined  as  to  the  charge  and  his 
case  disposed  of  accordingly.  But  with  the  girl  a  suspicion  as  to  gen- 
eral character  is  easily  aroused,  and  if  investigation  shows  that  this 
is  well  founded  the  offense  for  which  she  was  brought  in  sinks  into 
insignificance,  and  the  decision  reached  is  based  on  the  fact  of  a  degree 
of  immorality  which  in  a  boy  would  pass  unnoticed.  It  is  unques- 
tionably well  for  the  girl  that  this  attitude  should  be  taken  toward 
her,  but  it  renders  impossible  any  comparison  between  the  morality 
of  girls  and  boys. 

Another  circumstance  which  overweights  the  charge  of  immorality 
among  girls  is  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  lack  of  suitable  places  to 
receive  them  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  treat  a  girl  who  has  been 
wronged  as  if  she  were  herself  a  wrongdoer.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
girl  of  13,  an  orphan,  who  was  adopted  when  a  baby  and  lived  happily 
with  her  foster  parents,  until  it  became  necessary  for  the  adopted 
mother  to  enter  a  hospital  for  an  operation.  The  foster  father  imme- 
diately established  immoral  relations  with  the  girl.  She  at  once  com- 
plained to  the  police,  whereupon  she  was  arrested,  charged  with 
immoral  conduct,  and  committed  to  a  reformatory  until  her  majority. 
Here  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  the  girl  had  done  any  wrong  and 
much  to  indicate  that  she  was  a  helpless  victim,  but  she  was  treated 
exactly  as  if  she  were  a  hardened  delinquent.  The  girl  had  no  rela- 
tives to  care  for  her,  it  was  obviously  impossible  to  return  her  to 
the  custody  of  the  foster  father,  and  most  orphanages  would  object 
to  receiving  among  their  charges  a  girl  who  had  gone  through  such 
an  experience.  The  reform  school  seemed  the  only  refuge.  This 
case,  though  one  of  the  most  striking  encountered,  does  not  stand 
alone.  It  is  typical  of  a  class,  small  but  appreciable,  who  should 
really  be  looked  upon  as  victims,  but  who  under  existing  conditions 
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help  to  increase  unduly  the  number  of  girls  committed  as  guilty  of 
immoral  conduct. 

Still  another  class  increase  unduly  the  number  committed  for  this 
offense — the  girls  who  are  too  young  to  be  morally  responsible,  but 
whose  home  environment  is  such  that  technically  they  are  immoral 
long  before  they  know  what  morality  means.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
little  girl  of  9,  committed  as  incorrigible  and  immoral,  of  whom  the 
record  briefly  says:  " Girl's  parents  have  been  dead  a  number  of  years 
and  she  knows  nothing  regarding  them.  Has  been  living  with  sister 
who  is  a  bad  woman.  Child  says  sister  beat  her  and  compelled  her 
to  be  immoral."  On  the  face  of  it  this  is  a  plain  case  of  improper 
guardianship,  and  it  is  unfair  to  treat  her  as  a  delinquent.  In  many 
States  such  children  are  treated  as  dependents,  not  delinquents,  but 
the  States  in  which  such  provision  is  not  made  unfairly  swell  the  num- 
ber of  those  committed  for  immoral  conduct. 

Incorrigibility  is  a  term  justly  regarded  with  suspicion,  because  it  is 
so  often  used  to  hide  grave  offenses.  Among  girls  its  frequent  use  has 
defeated  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  undertaken,  and  the  experienced 
worker,  seeing  such  a  charge  against  a  girl,  is  prone  to  suspect  that  it 
really  means  serious  turpitude.  In  the  present  study  an  earnest 
effort  has  been  made  to  analyze  the  cases  of  incorrigibility,  and  to 
place  under  the  heading  of  immoral  conduct  those  which  belong  there. 
This  is  a  point  on  which  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure,  and  probably  some  of 
the  girls  included  here  have  at  some  time  been  immoral,  but  in  most 
cases,  for  girls  as  well  as  for  boys,  the  term  means  a  generally  unsatis- 
factory condition  from  which  the  child  would  naturally  pass  to  serious 
wrongdoing.  ""With  the  girls,  a  commitment  as  incorrigible  is  fre- 
quently a  preventive  rather  than  a  punitive  measure.  The  child  is 
becoming  disobedient,  is  inclined  to  spend  the  evenings  on  the  street, 
perhaps  has  formed  undesirable  associates,  and  the  parents,  unable  to 
control  her,  and  fearing  what  may  result  if  she  continues  without 
restraint,  bring  the  charge  of  incorrigibility,  that  she  may  be  placed  in 
safe-keeping.  In  some  cases  where  the  charge  has  been  brought  by  a 
widowed  mother  she  has  taken  pains  to  have  it  understood  that  "the 
girl  hasn't  done  anything  wrong,  but  the  mother  has  to  be  away  a  great 
deal  and  is  afraid  of  what  may  happen. "  With  boys  the  charge  is  apt 
to  mean  that  the  offender  has  become  so  entirely  unmanagable  as  to  be 
a  nuisance  to  his  family,  to  the  police,  or  to  the  neighborhood.  Occs^- 
sionally,  with  both  boy  and  girl,  it  means  that  a  parent,  or  more  often 
a  step-parent,  anxious  to  escape  the  burden  of  the  child's  support,  has 
made  a  very  moderate  degree  of  childish  naughtiness  a  cover  for  an 
attempt  to  throw  off  all  reponsibility.  These  cases  are  not  numerous, 
and  when  they  do  occur  the  judge,  considering  such  a  home  an  unde- 
sirable place  for  a  child,  is  apt  to  place  him  in  a  better  environment, 
and  oblige  the  recalcitrant  parents  to  contribute  to  his  support  therein. 
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Larceny  is  the  leading  offense  for  boys,  while  it  conies  second  in 
the  list  for  girls.  It  includes  offenses  ranging  all  the  way  from 
petty  pilfering  to  organized  and  serious  theft.  Some  of  the  children, 
both  boys  and  girls,  were  professional  thieves,  earning  their  own 
living  and,  in  the  case  of  the  girls,  at  least,  contributing  to  the  fam- 
ily income  from  the  proceeds  of  their  larcenies.  With  the  boys 
leading  this  kind  of  life,  cutting  lead  pipe  out  of  buildings  and  sell- 
ing it  was  the  favorite  form  of  theft;  with  the  girls,  shoplifting  and 
pocket  picking.  One  surprising  case  of  this  kind  was  that  of  a  girl 
7  years  old,  of  native-born  white  parentage,  who  was  found  to  have 
been  trained  by  her  mother  into  a  very  skillful  thief,  operating 
chiefly  in  the  large  department  stores.  Apart  from  this  group  of 
professionals  the  offenses  are  about  what  might  be  expected.  There 
are  office  boys  who  steal  from  the  cash  drawer,  and  domestic  servants 
who  purloin  their  mistresses'  clothes  or  jewels.  There  are  children 
who  have  no  sense  of  honesty,  stealing  whenever  an  opportunity 
presents  itself,  and  children  who  steal  only  when  a  strong  tempfca- 
tion  confronts  them.  One  boy  saw  a  piece  of  canvas  fall  from  a 
loaded  wagon.  It  was  springtime,  and  in  his  eyes  a  tent  was  the 
utterly  desirable  good,  the  thing  without  which  life  was  tempora- 
rily unendurable.  Instead  of  conscientiously  notifying  the  driver, 
who  was  unaware  of  his  loss,  the  boy  seized  his  treasure  trove  and 
fled.  In  another  case,  a  group  of  boys  were  brought  in  for  stealing 
lumber,  and  frankly  admitted  their  guilt.  "Said  they  did  not  mean 
any  harm.  The  lumber  was  just  lying  there,  and  they  were  building 
a  hut  by  the  river  and  needed  it."  In  striking  contrast  to  such  cases 
we  find  some  children  who  steal  apparently  for  the  sake  of  the 
excitement,  with  a  reckless  disregard  of  what  their  exploit  may 
involve.  One  boy,  for  instance,  listed  in  this  table  under  "  Larceny 
and  tresspass  on  railroad,"  was  arrested  for  stealing  coal.  He  belonged 
to  a  reputable  family  who  were  in  fair  circumstances.  He  was  15 
years  old  and  of  normal  intelligence.  To  get  the  coal  "he  changed 
' clear  track'  light  signals  at  night  to  ' danger.'  As  train  slowed  up 
he  would  change  signal  back  to  'clear  track,'  board  train,  throw  off 
some  coal,  and  jump  off  before  train  gained  speed." 

As  the  kinds  of  "larceny"  cases  may  be  as  numerous  as  the  cases 
themselves,  a  detailed  study  has  been  made  of  the  cases  reported 
for  the  boys  committed  to  the  New  York  House  of  Refuge  (Randall's 
Island,  N.  Y.),  in  order  to  learn  the  nature  of  and  reasons  for  the 
thefts  committed.  Of  the  251  cases  120  gave  some  reason  for  the 
stealing. 
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A  tabulation  of   these   reasons  with   number   and  per  cent  is  as 
follows: 

REASONS  GIVEN   FOR   STEALING   BY   120   BOYS   COMMITTED    TO    THE   NEW  YORK 
HOUSE  OF  REFUGE,  RANDALL'S  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 


Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Theater,  moving-picture  show, 

Money  owed  by  victim  .  .     . 

2 

1  67 

or  other  form  of  amusement. 
Food,  clothes,  candy,  fruit. 

47 

39.17 

Lost  money  and  afraid  to  re- 
turn without  some  

2 

1.67 

etc 

18 

15  00 

Real  need  of  food  and  clothing 

1 

83 

To  spend  

17 

14.17 

Out  of  work  and  stole  news- 

"Fagin" gang  or  bad  com- 

papers to  sell  

1 

.83 

pany  

16 

13.34 

To  make  "easy  money" 

1 

.83 

Out    of   work    and    needed 

To  put  in  bank 

1 

83 

money 

7 

5  83 

Mischief  

4 

3.33 

Total    . 

120 

100  00 

To  run  away 

3 

2  50 

The  attraction  found  in  theaters,  moving  -  picture  shows,  and 
other  similar  forms  of  amusement  seems  to  have  been  the  predom- 
inating factor  in  the  delinquency  of  these  boys;  the  next  was  a  per- 
sonal desire  for  some  specific  article  of  food,  clothes,  candy,  or  fruit; 
the  third  largest  was  "to  spend/'  with  no  definite  idea  in  what  way, 
and  the  fourth  was  the  influence  of  some  " Fagin"  gang  or  bad 
company. 

On  the  whole,  while  the  term  larceny  covers  a  wide  range  and 
variety  of  offenses,  it  indicates  a  definite  act  or  series  of  acts,  rather 
than  a  general  condition  such  as  is  shown  by  incorrigibility. 

" Malicious  mischief"  also  has  an  elastic  meaning,  its  principal 
element  seeming  to  be  a  conscious  intention  of  causing  trouble  or 
annoyance.  It  includes  breaking  windows,  breaking  into  a  house, 
pouring  coal  oil  over  furniture,  sending  in  false  fire  alarms,  break- 
ing the  stock  of  a  vender  of  images,  destroying  expensive  signs, 
and  so  on.  It  is  impossible  to  classify  the  offenses,  so  varied  are 
they,  but  ordinarily  the  element  of  malice  is  very  apparent. 

"Out  nights"  is  an  offense  not  known  to  the  adult  code,  but  is 
conspicuous  as  one  of  the  juvenile  offenses.  It  varies  from  being 
out  till  9  or  10  o'clock  to  staying  away  from  home  all  night.  It  is 
apt  to  be  closely  allied  with  incorrigibility,  and  indeed  is  frequently 
the  most  definite  count  in  a  general  charge  of  incorrigibility. 
Arraignments  on  this  charge  are  usually  intended  as  preventive 
measures. 

"Trespassing  on  railroad"  is  usually  regarded  as  an  offense  because 
of  the  likelihood  of  its  being  connected  with  more  serious  misde- 
meanors. In  many  congested  localities  the  railroad  yards  are  the 
chief  open  spaces,  and  the  children  (the  boys,  at  least)  are  prone 
to  use  them  as  playgrounds.  There  is  an  obvious  danger  that  they 
may  be  injured,  and  an  equal  danger  of  their  working  injury  to 
others.  The  opportunities  for  larceny  are  numerous,  and  more 
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serious  still,  there  is  a  constant  temptation  for  them  to  meddle  with 
the  switches  or  the  signals.  The  law  which  makes  it  an  offense  for 
them  to  be  in  such  places  is  apt  to  be  enforced  intermittently.  For 
a  long  while  the  children  will  be  allowed  to  go  on  the  track  freely, 
to  play  or  to  pick  up  coal.  Then  some  accident  will  occur  or  some 
serious  offense  be  committed,  and  the  next  time  a  child  resorts  to 
his  accustomed  playground  he  is  warned  off  or  arrested.  The 
first  alternative  is  the  ordinary  one,  or  else  the  number  appearing 
under  this  charge  would  be  very  much  greater  than  it  is.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  children  appearing  under  this  heading 
were  arrested  under  circumstances  which  justified  the  suspicion 
that  they  were  there  for  the  sake  of  committing  some  further  offense. 

" Vagrancy  or  runaway"  are  terms  covering  varying  degrees  of 
delinquency.  They  may  indicate  that  the  child  is  a  veritable  little 
tramp,  refusing  to  stay  at  home  and  living  by  his  wits,  or  that, 
having  run  away  to  enjoy  some  forbidden  pleasure,  he  is  afraid  to 
go  home,  and  his  frightened  or  indignant  parents  call  upon  the 
police  to  find  him.  Sometimes,  especially  with  the  older  children, 
it  means  that  the  home  conditions  are  unhappy,  and  the  child  has 
decided  to  start  life  on  its  own  account.  This  offense  is  very  likely 
to  form  one  element  in  a  case  of  incorrigibility. 

" Disorderly  conduct"  is  as  inclusive  a  term  as  incorrigibility.  It 
includes  offenses  ranging  all  the  way  from  acts  perfectly  harmless 
in  themselves,  but  rendered  objectionable  by  the  conditions  of 
crowded  city  life,  to  serious  transgressions.  As  an  example  of  the 
first,  there  is  one  child  brought  in  "for  throwing  paper  in  the  street," 
certainly  not  in  itself  a  grave  matter.  Another,  a  little  girl,  "was 
helping  to  harness  a  goat.  The  goat  resisted,  and  she  grew  angry 
and  swore,"  whereupon  a  scandalized  guardian  of  the  law  brought 
her  into  court.  As  a  contrast  to  these  cases,  there  are  twelve  boys 
whose  offense  consisted  of  "unlawfully  selling  or  distributing 
cocaine,"  in  a  community  which  had  seriously  set  itself  to  extirpate 
the  general  use  of  this  drug.  Among  the  girls  the  term  almost 
always  means  a  noisy  quarrel  on  a  street  or  in  some  other  public 
place.0  Among  the  boys  it  has  a  wider  meaning,  but  most  fre- 
quently implies  some  disturbance  of  the  peace. 

"Miscellaneous"  includes  a  few  cases  in  which  the  offense  was  not 
specified.  Here,  too,  are  found  the  children  who  having  been  placed 
on  probation  are  brought  into  court  for  having  violated  the  terms 
on  which  it  was  granted.  There  are  a  few  who  obtained  goods  or 
money  on  false  pretenses,  a  few  who  were  brought  in  for  carrying 
concealed  weapons,  and  a  few  instances  of  unintentional  man- 

a  In  court  records,  when  applied  to  women  and  girls,  "Disorderly  conduct"  is 
requ  ently  a  euphemism  for  some  charg  e  involving  immorality  or  drunkenness.  In 
this  study  it  has  no  such  implication. 
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slaughter,  cases  in  which  a  boy,  while  hunting,  accidentally  shot 
his  companion,  or  while  handling  firearms  killed  another  under 
circumstances  which  gave  absolutely  no  ground  for  suspecting 
premeditation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  offenses  of  these  juvenile  offenders  cover 
nearly  all  degrees  of  guilt,  willful  murder  and  bank  wrecking  being 
almost  the  only  crimes  not  found  here.  It  is  impossible  to  make 
any  classification  according  to  the  moral  guilt  involved.  Misde- 
meanors are  numerous,  but  so  are  serious  offenses.  Some  of  the 
causes,  and  some  of  the  circumstances,  whether  aggravating  or 
extenuating,  will  be  considered  in  the  following  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


WORKING  AND  NONWORKING  OFFENDERS  COMPARED. 

ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE    NUMBERS  OF  WORKING   AND   NONWORKJNG 

OFFENDERS. 

Considering  the  individual  offenders  rather  than  the  offenses,  the 
question  that  first  arises  is  how  the  working  delinquents  compare  in 
point  of  numbers  with  the  nonworking.  Taking  as  working  children 
those  who  have  been  employed,  whether  or  not  they  were  occupied 
at  the  time  of  the  last  offense,  and  grouping  the  children  according  to 
the  source  from  which  each  case  was  secured,  we  have  the  classifica- 
tion shown  in  the  table  which  follows. 

NUMBER  OF  DELINQUENTS  EMPLOYED  AND  NOT  EMPLOYED  PREVIOUS  TO  ARREST, 
BY  SEX  AND  BY  LOCALITY. 


Locality. 

Delinquent  boys. 

Delinquent  girls. 

Total. 

Previ- 
ously em- 
ployed. 

Not  pre- 
viously 
em- 
ployed. 

Previ- 
ously em- 
ployed. 

Not  pre- 
viously 
em- 
ployed. 

Previ- 
ously em- 
ployed. 

Not  pre- 
viously 
em- 
ployed. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 
Reformatory  institutions 

92 
80 

29 

289 

41 

18 

23 
59 

133 

98 

52 
348 

Juvenile  court  

Total 

172 

318 

59 

82 

231 

400 

Baltimore,  Md.: 
Reformatory  institutions  

24 
180 

6 
155 

10 
25 

1 

3 

34 

205 

7 
158 

Juvenile  court 

Total  .".  

204 

161 

35 

4 

239 

165 

Boston,  Mass.: 
Reformatory  institutions  .  . 

102 

507 

82 
384 

77 
33 

8 
20 

179 
540 

90 
404 

494 

Juvenile  court 

Total  ..              .... 

609 

466 

110 

28 

719 

Newark,  N.  J.: 
Reformatory  institutions 

Juvenile  court  

147 

93 

11 

5 

158 

98 

New  York,  N.  Y.: 
Reformatory  institutions  

581 

18 

212 
31 

10 
3 

12 
5 

591 
21 

224 
36 

Ju  venile  court 

Total  

599 

243 

13 

17 

612 

260 

Philadelphia,  Pa.: 
Reformatory  institutions  

151 
256 

31 

287 

45 

38 

20 

25 

196 

294 

51 
312 

Juvenile  court 

Total  

407 

318 

83 

45 

490 

363 

Pittsburg,  Pa.: 
Reformatory  institutions  

23 

255 

11 

252 

4 
36 

1 

28 

27 
291 

12 
280 

Juvenile  court 

Total  

278 

263 

40 

29 

318 

292 

Grand  total 

2,416 

1,862 

351 

210 

2,767 

2,072 

35 
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At  first  sight  this  table  does  not  seem  to  give  much  support  to  the 
theory  that  working  children  are  in  more  danger  of  going  wrong  than 
nonworking.  It  is  true  there  is  an  excess  of  workefs,  but  it  is  not 
sufficiently  large  to  be  striking.  Obviously,  however,  no  conclusion 
can  be  formed  as  to  what  the  table  means  until  we  have  some  basis  of 
comparison  between  working  and  nonworking  children  apart  from 
mere  absolute  numbers.  In  Maryland  the  legal  age  at  which  a  child 
may  leave  school  for  work  is  12  years;  in  all  the  other  communities 
studied  it  is  14.  The  pursuits  in  which  a  child  can  engage  while 
attending  school  are  strictly  limited.  A  very  great  majority  of  the 
children  (classing  as  children  all  under  16  years)  in  these  selected 
localities  must  therefore  be  nonworkers.  This  being  so,  the  2,072  delin- 
quents from  the  ranks  of  the  nonworkers  must  represent  a  much 
smaller  tendency  toward  delinquency  than  the  2,767  workers,  since  the 
latter  come  from  a  relatively  small  and  the  former  from  a  relatively 
large  group.  Unfortunately  too  little  is  known  about  the  occupa- 
tion of  children  in  general  to  compare  these  tendencies  satisfactorily. 
It  was  found  impossible  to  secure  reliable  information  as  to  the 
number  of  children  at  work  in  the  communities  studied. 

The  basis  for  an  exceedingly  rough  comparison  may  be  obtained 
from  the  census  of  1900,  which  gave,  by  localities,  the  number  of 
children  between  10  and  14,  inclusive,  attending  school  and  the 
number  between  10  and  15  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  The 
children  found  in  reformatories  came  as  a  rule  from  a  wide  territory, 
sometimes  from  all  over  a  State,  so  that  for  them  the  comparison  can 
not  be  made;  but  the  children  brought  into  the  juvenile  courts  came 
practically  without  exception  from  the  cities  in  which  the  courts  are 
found,  so  that  for  them  it  is  possible. 

There  are  two  objections  which  make  this  basis  of  comparison 
worthless  as  an  exact  measure  of  fact.  In  the  first  place,  the  census 
figures  are  entirely  out  of  date,  and  in  the  second,  the  age  grouping  is 
not  identical,  the  census  group  of  school  children  including  those  from 
10  to  14,  while  for  the  working  children  10  to  15  have  been  taken  as 
the  age  limits.  As  to  the  first  objection,  it  may  be  said  that  the  fig- 
ures are  equally  out  of  date  for  working  and  nonworking  children. 
Since  the  taking  of  the  last  census  the  movement  for  a  vigorous 
enforcement  of  the  child-labor  laws  has  grown  and  increased,  so  that 
presumably  the  number  of  young  workers  is  not  greater  in  proportion 
to  the  population  than  it  was  in  1900.  In  some  places  it  is  known  that 
there  has  been  a  relative  decline  in  the  number  of  children  at  work. 
It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  any  error  in  this  calculation  due 
to  the  change  since  1900  in  the  number  of  children  at  work  will  not 
lie  in  the  direction  of  making  the  ratio  of  working  delinquents  too 
large.  As  to  the  second  objection  it  can  only  be  said  that  as  the 
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comparison  is  not  between  the  groups  of  delinquents,  the  difference 
of  age  grouping  is  less  important.  Working  delinquents  are  compared 
with  working  children  of  the  same  sex  and  age;  nonworking  delin- 
quents are  compared  with  school  children  of  the  same  sex  and  age. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  two  comparisons  are  not  identical,  but  there 
is  no  way  of  avoiding  this  difficulty.  For  the  rest  it  can  only  be 
repeated  that  the  comparison  is  not  offered  as  furnishing  an  accurate 
measure  of  fact.  It  has  a  certain  value  as  tending  to  show  the  relative 
proportion  of  working  and  nonworking  children  who  come  into  con- 
flict with  the  law,  and  it  makes  no  claim  to  give  anything  beyond  an 
indication. 

Taking  then  the  children  from  the  juvenile  courts,  excluding  all 
of  these  who  are  under  10  or  over  15  years,  and  comparing  the 
remainder  with  the  census  figures  for  the  children  at  school  and  at 
work  in  six  of  the  localities  studied  the  table  immediately  following 
is  obtained: 

NUMBER  OF  WORKING  AND  NONWORKING  DELINQUENTS  COMPARED  WITH 
NUMBER  OF  WORKING  AND  NONWORKING  CHILDREN  OF  SAME  AGE  AND 
SEX  GROUP,  BY  LOCALITY,  (a) 


Sex  and  locality. 

Number 
of  chil- 
dren 10  to 
15  years, 
at  work 
(*). 

Working    delin- 
quents 10  to  15 
years. 

Number 
of  chil- 
dren 10  to 
14  years, 
at  school 
(c). 

Nonworking  delin- 
quents 10   to   14 
years. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  chil- 
dren at 
work. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  chil- 
dren at 
school. 

BOYS. 

Indianapolis 

1,123 
5,909 
2,386 
3,042 
15,  170 
3,718 

566 
4,338 
1,540 
2,079 
11,285 
1,413 

75 
170 
375 
114 
252 
244 

8 
22 
21 
6 
38 
.35 

6.67 
2.87 
15.71 
3.74 
1.66 
6.56 

1.41 

;« 

1.36 
.28 
.34 
2.47 

6,324 
19,093 
19,640 
9,030 
43,215 
12,222 

6,629 
19,539 
19,391 
9,302 
43,  791 
12,515 

199 
126 
286 
81 
237 
188 

21 
3 
16 
4 
18 
18 

3.15 
.66 
1.46 
.89 
.55 
1.54 

.31 
.02 
.08 
.04 
.04 
.14 

Baltimore  

Boston                          ... 

Newark 

Philadelphia  

Pittsburg 

GIRLS. 

Indianapolis 

Baltimore  

Boston 

Newark 

Philadelphia  

Pittsburg 

a  New  York  is  omitted  from  this  comparison  because  the  number  of  cases  taken  from  its  juvenile  court 
is  too  small  to  have  any  indicative  value, 
fc  Census,  1900,  Occupations,  table  43. 
c  Census,  1900,  Population,  Part  II,  pp.  386,  387. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  ratio  of  working  delinquents  is 
very  much  larger  than  the  nonworking.  Even  in  Indianapolis  where 
the  nonworking  delinquents  form  a  larger  proportion  of  the  whole 
group  than  anywhere  else,  their  ratio  to  the  nonworking  is  but  half 
that  which  the  workers  form  of  the  working  children.  Elsewhere 
among  the  boys  the  ratio  of  the  working  children  is  from  three  to 
over  ten  times  as  great  as  of  the  nonworking.  Among  the  girls  the 
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disproportion  is  even  more  striking.  Owing  to  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  the  census  figures  used  here,  and  owing,  also,  to  the  different 
degrees  of  strictness  with  which  laws  are  enforced  against  juveniles, 
this  table  can  not  be  employed  for  any  comparison  between  the 
different  cities.  It  can  only  be  used  to  show  roughly  the  proportion 
furnished  by  the  workers  and  non workers  to  the  group  of  juvenile 
delinquents.  So  used  it  seems  to  indicate  pretty  conclusively  that 
putting  children  to  work  prematurely  is  not  an  effective  method  of 
training  them  for  good  citizenship. 

CHARACTER  OF  OFFENSES. 

But  there  are  several  other  factors  which  may  well  enter  into  a 
consideration  of  the  relative  delinquency  of  the  two  classes.  The 
character  of  an  offense  has  an  important  bearing.  If  children  of 
one  group  incline  to  trivial  offenses,  the  noisy  quarrels  on  streets, 
the  ball  playing  hi  forbidden  places,  and  similar  actions  which  become 
misdemeanors  only  because  of  the  necessary  restrictions  of  city  life, 
while  the  others  tend  to  theft  and  arson  and  similarly  serious  wrong- 
doing, the  difference  in  numbers  might  be  more  than  overcome,  and 
it  might  be  found  that  the  class  having  relatively  the  largest  num- 
ber of  offenders  was  far  from  presenting  the  gravest  problem.  But 
does  any  such  diversity  exist?  It  is  worth  while  to  examine  the 
offenses  of  the  workers  and  nonworkers  with  a  view  to  seeing  how 
they  compare  in  number  and  nature.  It  is  easier  to  compare  offenses 
than  offenders,  since  when  a  boy  has  committed  a  number  of  offenses 
ranging  from  the  disorderly  conduct  involved  in  "raising  a  row  with 
another  boy"  to  breaking  into  his  employer's  shop  at  night  to  rob 
the  till,  he  must  either  appear  a  number  of  times  or  else  one  offense 
must  be  arbitrarily  selected  as  representative  of  his  general  character 
and  the  others  ignored.  Taking,  therefore,  all  the  offenses  for  which 
the  delinquents  under  consideration  have  ever  been  brought  into  court 
and  grouping  them  according  to  the  industrial  status  of  the  children 
committing  them,  the  following  table  is  secured.  The  fact  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  number  of  offenses  is  much  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  delinquents,  for  while  the  number  of  offenders  included 
in  this  investigation  is  4,839,  the  records  of  these  children  show  8,797 
offenses. 
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NUMBER  OF  OFFENSES  RECORDED  AGAINST  WORKING  AND  NONWORKING 
JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS,  BY  SEX  OF  OFFENDER  AND  BY  CHARACTER  OF 
OFFENSE. 


Character  of  offense. 

Number  of  offenses. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Working. 

Non- 
working. 

Working. 

Non- 
working. 

Working. 

Non- 
working. 

Arson 

15 
181 
10 
7 
389 
140 
28 

9 
106 
7 
2 
324 
30 
7 
1 
2 
24 
182 
61 
1,056 
6 
63 
7 
21 
80 
1 
215 
11 
19 
76 
13 
12 
42 
254 
188 
268 

2 
5 

17 
186 
10 
11 
390 
140 
31 
5 
13 
221 
390 
42 
1,863 
7 
59 
6 
50 
70 
13 
218 
77 
32 
130 
21 
34 
49 
308 
384 
694 

9 
111 
7 
3 
329 
30 
8 
1 
2 
95 
230 
62 
1,098 
6 
71 
7 
22 
81 
2 
217 
12 
19 
87 
14 
12 
42 
270 
198 
281 

Assault  and  battery  

5 

Assault  and  battery  and  larceny  

Begging 

4 
1 

1 
5 

Burglary 

Craps  and  gambling  

Drunkenness 

3 

5 
1 
180 
63 
2 
80 

1 

Drunkenness  &nd  iTnmoral  conduct 

Forgery  

12 
41 
327 
40 
1,783 
7 
57 
6 
47 
68 
5 
218 
62 
30 
99 
20 
34 
49 
298 
331 
678 

Inrmoral  conduct.  .  .  

71 
48 
1 
42 

Incorrigibillty 

Incorrigibility  and  truancy  

Larceny  ...                               . 

Larceny  and  drunkenness  

Larceny  and  Incorrigibility  

2 

8 

Larceny  and  malicious  mischief  .  . 

Larceny  and  runaway 

3 
2 
8 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

Larceny  and  trespassing  on  railroad 

Larceny  and  immoral  conduct. 

Malicious  mischief 

Out  nights  

15 
2 
31 

1 

Out  nights  and  larceny.  . 

11 

1 

Receiving  stolen  goods  

Suspicious  person 

Truancy  

10 
53 
16 

16 
10 
13 

Vagrancy  and  runaway 

Disorderly  conduct  and  miscellaneous  
Total.. 

4,982 
61.7 

3,087 
38.3 

489 
67.2 

239 
32.8 

5,471 
62.2 

3,326 
37.8 

Percent  

The  most  immediately  striking  feature  here  is  the  large  proportion 
of  offenses  committed  by  the  working  children.  The  proportion 
varies  somewhat  between  the  sex  groups,  but  roughly  speaking  the 
nonworkers  are  responsible  for  a  little  over  one-third,  the  workers 
for  something  under  two-thirds  of  the  offenses.  The  ages  at  which 
these  offenses  were  committed  range  from  6  to  16  years.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  a  majority — and  presumably  a  large  majority — of 
all  the  children  between  these  ages  are  not  working,  this  preponder- 
ance of  offenses  among  the  workers  assumes  impressive  proportions. 

Looking  at  the  table  more  closely  it  appears  that  the  excess  of 
working  delinquents  is  not  confined  to  any  one  class  of  offenses. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  to  be  discussed  hereafter,  they  lead  in  all  forms 
of  wrongdoing.  Generally  speaking,  the  excess  of  working  delin- 
quents is  slightly  larger  in  the  offenses  which  are  inherently  serious 
than  in  those  which  are  or  may  be  trivial.  It  is  difficult  to  speak 
with  certainty  here,  as  the  gravity  of  an  offense  depends  largely  upon 
its  accompanying  circumstances.  Probably,  however,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  first  five  offenses  in  the  table  following  are  inherently 
serious,  while  the  remainder  may  be,  and  in  many  cases  undoubtedly 
are,  trivial. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT   OF   SPECIFIED   OFFENSES  COMMITTED   RESPECTIVELY 
BY  WORKING  AND  NONWORKING  DELINQUENTS,  BY  SEX. 


Offense. 

Offenses  committed  by- 

Working 
boys. 

Nonwork- 
ing  boys. 

Working 
girls. 

Nonwork- 
ing  girls. 

Total 
working  de- 
linquents. 

Total  non- 
working  de- 
linquents. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Arson 

15 
389 
12 
41 

1,783 
181 
298 
331 

678 

62.5 
54.6 
85.7 
63.1 
62.8 
63.1 
54.0 
63.8 

71.7 

9 
324 
2 
24 
1,056 
106 
254 
188 

268 

37.5 

45.4 
14.3 
3f>.  9 
37.2 
36.9 
46.0 
36.2 

28.3 

2 
1 
1 

180 
80 
5 
10 
53 

16 

100.0 
16.6 
100.  0 
71.7 
65.6 
50.0 
38.5 
84.1 

55.2 

17 
390 
13 
221 
1,863 
186 
308 
384 

694 

65.4 
54.2 
86.6 
69.9 
62.9 
62.6 
53.3 
66.0 

71.0 

9 
329 
2 
95 
1,098 
111 
270 
198 

281 

34.6 
45.8 
13.3 
30.1 
37.1 
37.4 
46.7 
34.0 

29.0 

Burglary. 

5 

83.3 

Forgery 

Immoral  conduct 

71 
42 
5 
16 
10 

13 

28.3 
34.4 
50.0 
61.5 
15.9 

44.8 

Larceny 

Assault  and  battery 

Truancy  

Vagrancy  and  runaway  
Disorderly    conduct    and 
miscellaneous  

It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  two  offenses  in  which  the  excess 
of  workers  is  comparatively  small — burglary  and  truancy.  In  the 
second  case  the  explanation  suggests  itself  readily:  Comparatively 
few  of  the  workers  are  attending  school,  so  that  there  is  not  much 
opportunity  for  truancy  among  them.  But  why  cases  of  burglary 
should  be  so  relatively  numerous  among  the  nonworking  boys  is  a 
puzzling  question.  It  becomes  still  more  so  when  it  is  seen  that  296 
of  these  324  cases  of  burglary  committed  by  nonworking  boys  occur 
among  those  who  are  still  attending  school,  20  among  those  who 
have  left  school  and  8  among  those  who  have  either  never  attended, 
or  could  not  give  any  account  of  their  attendance.  Among  the  work- 
ing children,  280  out  of  389  cases  of  burglary  committed  by  boys 
occur  among  those  who  have  left  school.  Among  the  girls  the  situa- 
tion is  also  curious,  but  the  numbers  are  small.  The  nonworkers 
actually  lead  in  burglary,  giving  five  of  the  six  offenses  of  this  class, 
and  all  of  these  five  occurred  among  children  who  had  not  left 
school.  Probably  the  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  nonworking  children  would  naturally  be  in  school, 
so  that  the  greater  number  of  offenses  may  not  have  any  significance. 
With  these  exceptions  the  general  relation  between  workers  and  non- 
workers  presents  no  striking  variations,  except  in  the  case  of  forgery, 
where  the  excess  of  workers  is  abnormally  large.  A  study  of  the 
individual  offender  explains  this  by  showing  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  youthful  forger  has  been  engaged  in  some  work  which  has 
familiarized  him  with  the  uses  of  commercial  paper  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  forgery. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  working  children  furnish  a  greater  number 
of  delinquents,  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  than  the  nonworkers, 
and  that  the  first  class  does  not  show  any  tendency  toward  more 
trivial  offenses  than  the  second;  that  indeed,  if  any  difference  may 
f airly  be  said  to  exist,  the  workers  incline  to  the  more  serious  offenses. 
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JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS  GUILTY  OF  MORE  THAN  ONE  OFFENSE. 

Another  important  consideration  is  that  of  recidivism.  It  is  gen- 
erally considered  that  repetition  of  offenses  shows  a  graver  moral 
condition  than  the  commission  of  one  isolated  breach  of  the  law,  even 
though  the  latter  be  of  a  serious  character.  Says  one  expert  on  the 
subject: 

The  criminal  character  of  an  offender  is  not  always  to  be  estimated 
by  the  nature  of  the  offense.  A  very  serious  offense  is  sometimes 
committed  by  a  juvenile  whose  character  is  by  no  means  deeply  pene- 
trated by  criminal  instincts  and  impulses,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  often  witness  a  strongly  marked  criminal  disposition  in  juveniles 
convicted  of  comparatively  trivial  offenses.  The  nature  of  an  offense 
for  which  a  juvenile  is  convicted  must  not,  in  most  cases,  be  considered 
by  itself  as  a  satisfactory  index  of  character  and  disposition.  The 
character  of  the  offender  is  manifested  much  more  accurately  by  the 
habit  of  offending  than  by  the  nature  of  the  offense.0 . 

The  following  table  classifies  the  children  according  to  the  number 
of  offenses  they  have  committed : 

NUMBER    OF    DELINQUENTS,    WORKING    AND    NONWORKING,    BY    SEX    AND    BY 

NUMBER  OF  OFFENSES. 


Number  of  offenses  committed. 

Delinquent  boys. 

Delinquent  girls. 

Total. 

Working. 

Non- 
working. 

Working. 

Non- 
working. 

Working. 

Non- 
working. 

One 

1,067 
712 
338 
149 
79 
37 
18 
9 
4 
3 

1,134 
453 
143 
76 
32 
17 
4 
3 

249 
80 
11 
9 

1 
1 

185 
22 
2 
1 

1,316 
792 
349 
158 
80 
38 
18 
9 
4 
3 

1,319 
475 
145 
77 
32 
17 
4 
3 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five                                                    

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten 

Total 

2,416 

1,862 

351 

210 

2,767 

2,072 

First  offenders: 
Number 

1,067 
44.2 

1,349 
55.8 

1,134 
60.9 

728 
39.1 

249 
70.9 

102 
29.1 

185 
88.1 

25 
11.9 

1,316 
47.6 

1,451 
52.4 

1,319 
63.6 

753 
36.4 

Per  cent 

Recidivists: 
Number 

Per  cent 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  recidivists  are  far  more  numerous  among 
the  workers  than  among  the  nonworkers.  Also  the  workers  show  a 
much  greater  tendency  to  establish  a  habit  of  recidivism,  as  shown 
by  the  greater  proportion  who  have  been  arraigned  many  times. 
When  a  child  has  been  in  court  from  six  to  ten  times,  the  most  hope- 
ful must  admit  that  the  outlook  for  its  becoming  anything  but  an 
habitual  offender  is  not  bright.  Some  part  of  this  greater  tendency 
toward  recidivism  is  no  doubt  to  be  explained  by  the  practice  of  using 
work  as  a  possible  remedy  for  delinquency.  When  a  boy  proves 

a  Morrison,  Juvenile  Offenders,  p.  51. 
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wholly  unmanageable  and  troublesome,  when  he  is  either  an  habitual 
truant  or  so  troublesome  in  school  that  expulsion  is  a  constant 
possibility,  his  parents,  in  despair,  are  very  apt  to  put  him  to  work 
as  soon  as  the  law  allows.  Sometimes  the  remedy  is  successful,  but 
if  not,  if  he  is  really  vicious  instead  of  merely  a  misfit,  he  is  pretty 
sure  to  appear  as  a  working  recidivist.  In  such  a  case  the  fact  that 
he  is  at  work  is  really  the  result  of  his  antisocial  tendencies,  instead 
of  a  contributory  cause.  There  is  no  way  of  telling  how  frequently 
such  cases  occur,  but  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  they  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  afford  a  complete  explanation  of  the  greater 
tendency  to  recidivism  among  the  workers. 

Summing  up  the  results  of  the  discussion  to  this  point,  it  is  found 
that  the  working  children  contribute  to  the  ranks  of  delinquency  a 
slightly  larger  number  and  a  much  larger  proportion  than  do  the  non- 
workers,  that  this  excess  appears  in  offenses  of  every  kind,  whether 
trivial  or  serious,  and  among  recidivists  even  more  markedly  than 
among  first  offenders. 

The  subject  of  recidivism  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
somewhat  extended  consideration.  The  table  which  follows,  dealing 
with  the  offenders,  classifying  workers  according  to  their  age  at  leaving 
school,  or  to  their  present  attendance  there,  brings  out  strongly  the 
greater  proportion  of  recidivism  among  the  working  children. 

RECIDIVISTS  AMONG  WORKING  AND  NONWORKING  DELINQUENT  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


Age  at  leaving  day  school. 

Still 
attend- 
ing day 
school. 

Never 
attend- 
ed day 
school 
in  the 
United 
States. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total 
delin- 
quents. 

Under  9 
years. 

9  and 
under 
12 

years. 

12  and 
under 
14 

years. 

14  years 
and 
over. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total. 

BOY  DELINQUENTS. 

Working: 
First  offense  
Second  offense.. 
Third  offense  — 
Fourth,  offense 

2 
1 

1 

48 
34 

22 

4 
2 

1 
1 

220 
208 
114 
46 
29 
10 
7 
4 

356 
237 
109 
57 
21 
18 
5 
4 

45 
22 
7 
5 
3 
1 

671 
502 
253 
112 
56 
30 
13 
8 
4 

331 

185 
78 
34 
23 
7 
5 
1 

34 
14 
5 

1 

31 
11 
2 
2 

1,067 
712 
338 
149 
79 
37 
18 
9 
4 
3 

Fifth  offense  
Sixth  offense 

1 

Seventh  offense 

Eighth  offense 

Ninth  offense 

2 

2 
2 

Tenth  offense 

1 

3 

Total 

5 

3 

60.0 

113 

65 
57.5 

640 

420 
65.6 

811 

455 
56.1 

83 

38 
45.8 

1,652 

981 
59.3 

664 

333 

50.2 

54 

20 
27.0 

46 

15 

32.6 

2,416 

1,349 
55.8 

Recidivists: 
Number       .. 

Percent  

Nonworking: 
First  offense  
Second  offense.. 
Third  offense 

1 
1 

19 
9 
6 
3 

30 
19 
6 
4 

16 
20 
3 
1 
3 

32 
10 

98 
59 
15 
8 
4 
3 
1 
2 

966 
372 
120 
65 
28 
14 
3 
1 

5 
5 

1 

65 
17 
7 
3 

1,134 

453 
143 
76 
32 
17 
4 
3 

Fourth  offense 

Fifth  offense 

1 
1 

Sixth  offense 

2 
1 
2 

Seventh  offense. 
Eighth  offense 

Total  

2 

1 
50.0 

37 

18 

48.6 

64 

34 
53.1 

43 

27 
62.8 

44 

12 
27.2 

190 

92 

48.4 

1,569 

603 
38.4 

11 

6 
54.5 

92 

27 
29.3 

1,862 

728 
39.1 

Recidivists: 
Number 

Percent  
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RECIDIVISTS  AMONG   WORKING  AND   NONWORKING   DELINQUENT  BOYS  AND 

GIRLS— Concluded. 


Age  at  leaving  day  school. 

Still 
attend- 
ing day 
school. 

Never 
attend- 
ed day 
school 
in  the 
United 
States. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total 
delin- 
quents. 

Under  9 
years. 

9  and 
under 
12 
years. 

12  and 
under 
14 

years. 

14  years 
and 
over. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total. 

GIEL  DELINQUENTS. 

Working: 
First  offense  
Second  offense 

1 

20 
2 
1 

81 
28 
2 
5 

85 
33 
8 
3 

13 
5 

200 
68 
11 
8 
1 
1 

23 
7 

13 
3 

13 
2 

249 
80 
11 
9 

1 
1 

Third  offense  

Fourth  offense 

1 

Fifth  offense 

1 

Sixth  offense 

1 

Total  
Recidivists: 
Number  

1 

23 

3 

13.0 

116 

35 
30.2 

130 

45 

34.6 

19 

6 
31.6 

289 

89 
30.8 

31 

8 
25.8 

16 

3 

18.8 

15 

2 
13.3 

351 

102 
29.0 

Per  cent 

Nonworking: 
First  offense  
Second  offense 

1 

6 

19 
2 
2 

16 

8 
2 

50 
4 
2 

105 
12 

6 
1 

24 
5 

185 
22 
2 
1 

210 

25 
•     11.9 

Third  offense 

Fourth  offense 

1 

Total 

1 

6 

23 
4 

16 

10 

2 
20.0 

56 

6 
10.7 

117 

12 
10.2 

8 

2 

25.0 

29 

5 
17.3 

Recidivists: 
Number  

Per  cent 

17.4 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  largest  percentage 
of  recidivists  in  any  one  group  is  found  among  the  working  boys  who 
left  school  between  12  and  14  years  of  age,  where  it  reaches  65.6  per 
cent.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  among  the  nonworkers  is  found  in 
the  group  who  left  school  at  14  or  over  without  taking  up  any  occupa- 
tion. In  view  of  the  numerous  opportunities  for  getting  into  mischief 
open  to  a  boy  of  this  age  who  has  his  whole  time  at  his  own  disposal,  we 
might  naturally  expect  to  find  cases  of  recidivism  more  frequent  here, 
and  it  is  rather  surprising  to  find  first  how  little  it  rises  above  the  pro- 
portion of  the  workers  in  the  same  school  attendance  division ;  second, 
that  it  is  lower  than  the  proportion  among  workers  in  the  group 
immediately  preceding  it;  and  third,  that  it  is  but  little  higher  than 
the  general  level  among  the  workers. 

The  only  other  group  in  which  the  nonworking  boys  show  a  higher 
percentage  of  recidivism  than  the  working  is  among  those  who  have 
never  attended  school  at  all — the  typical  idler  who  neither  works  nor 
studies.  Here,  though  the  proportion  of  nonworkers  is  much  larger, 
their  numbers  are  much  smaller.  On  the  whole,  the  table  can  not  be 
said  to  support  the  argument  that  putting  boys  to  work  is  an  effective 
way  of  keeping  them  out  of  mischief.  Nearly  three-fifths  of  the  work- 
ing boys,  it  will  be  observed,  as  against  nearly  two-fiftjas  of  the  non- 
workers,  are  recidivists,  and  the  proportion  of  recidivism  is  largest 
among  those  who  have  left  school  before  they  are  14. 
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The  proportion  of  recidivism  is  also  large  among  those  who  are 
working  while  attending  school,  and  the  numbers  here  are  very  much 
larger  than  one  would  wish  to  see.  Some  part  of  the  recidivism  here 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  kind  of  occupations  which  a  child  can 
carry  on  while  attending  school.  Selling  newspapers  and  blacking 
shoes,  acting  as  errand  or  delivery  boy,  peddling,  and  working  about 
amusement  resorts  account  for  over  two-thirds  of  these  boys  (478  of 
the  664  are  in  one  or  another  of  these  pursuits).  These  are  all  occu- 
pations in  which  the  chances  of  going  wrong  are  numerous,  involving 
as  they  usually  do  night  work,  irregular  hours,  dubious  or  actively 
harmful  associations  and  frequent  temptations  to  dishonesty.  In 
addition,  something  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  overstrain  due 
to  the  attempt  to  combine  school  and  work.  When  a  child  of  13,  a 
bootblack,  is  "  of  ten  on  the  street  to  12  p.  m.,"  or  when  a  boy  one  year 
older  works  six  hours  daily  outside  of  school  time,  "often  at  night," 
as  a  telegraph  messenger,  it  is  evident  that  his  school  work  is  not  the 
only  thing  which  is  likely  to  suffer  from  the  excessive  strain  upon 
the  immature  strength,  and  from  the  character  of  his  occupation. 

Turning  to  the  girls,  it  is  plain  that  recidivism,  like  delinquency,  is 
of  much  rarer  occurrence  than  among  the  boys.  To  a  large  extent 
this  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  difference  in  the  social  attitude  toward 
the  boy  and  the  girl.  There  may  be  and  probably  is  a  greater  reluc- 
tance to  bring  a  girl  into  court  for  the  first  time;  but  when  she  has 
once  appeared  therein  there  is  a  much  stronger  feeling  that  she  is 
stamped  as  bad.  If  she  "breaks  her  probation"  and  is  brought  in 
for  a  second  offense  there  is  little  inclination  to  give  her  another  trial. 
She  is  apt  to  be  committed  to  some  institution  in  which  her  poten- 
tialities as  a  recidivist  have  little  chance  to  display  themselves.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table  that  only  25  (4.4  per  cent)  of 
the  whole  group  of  girl  delinquents  have  committed  more  than  two 
offenses,  as  against  912  (21.3  per  cent)  of  the  boys  who  have  exceeded 
this  allowance. 

The  difference  in  the  proportion  of  recidivism  among  workers  and 
nonworkers  is  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  boys,  29  per  cent  of  the 
workers  having  offended  repeatedly,  as  against  11.9  per  cent  of  the 
nonworkers.  It  will  be  remembered  that  among  the  nonworking 
boys  the  largest  percentage  of  recidivism  was  found  in  the  group 
who  had  left  school  at  14  or  over  without  taking  up  any  pursuit; 
among  the  girls,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  here  not  a  single  case  of 
recidivism.  Here,  as  among  the  boys,  recidivism  occurs  more  fre- 
quently among  the  nonworkers  than  the  workers  in  the  group  who 
have  never  attended  school.  The  proportionate  number  of  girls  work- 
ing and  attending  school  at  the  same  time  is  much  smaller  than 
among  the  boys,  but  the  proportion  of  recidivism  is  large.  Domestic 
service  in  some  form  is  almost  the  only  occupation  which  a  girl  can 
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carry  on  while  attending  school,  so  a  large  proportion  of  these  cases 
of  recidivism  are  found  occurring  in  it.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said 
of  this  table,  that  it  shows  more  strongly  than  the  general  table  of 
offenders  the  greater  tendency  of  working  children,  both  boys  and 
girls,  to  go  wrong  and  to  keep  on  going  wrong  after  the  start  has 
once  been  made. 

The  remaining  tables  show  in  much  detail  the  distribution  of 
offenses  between  boys  and  girls,  workers  and  nonworkers.  They 
do  not  seem  to  require  comment  beyond  that  already  made,  but  are 
inserted  here  that  those  interested  may  have  the  detailed  facts  at 
hand. 
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OFFENSES  OF  JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS,  BY  SEX,  AGE  AT  LEAV 
WORKING  BOY  DELINQUENTS. 


Offenses  (juvenile  courts  and  reformatories). 

Age  at  leaving  day  school. 

Under  9. 

9  and  under 
12. 

12  and  under 
14. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Arson 

7 
39 
1 
2 
97 

22 
10 
5 

14 
107 

7 
542 
3 
25 

1 

22 
29 
3 
85 
16 

9 
30 
8 
10 
19 

64 
111 

178 

0.48 
2.66 
.07 
.14 
6.62 

1.50 
.68 
.34 
.95 
7.30 

.48 
36.97 
.20 
1.70 
.07 

1.50 
1.98 
.20 
5.80 
1.09 

.61 
2.05 
.55 
.68 
1.30 

4.37 
7.57 
12.14 

Assault  and  battery  ...        

1 

8.33 

7 

3.03 

Assault  and  battery  and  larceny 

Burglary...                    

1 

8.33 

19 
2 

8.23 

.87 

Craps  and  gambling 

Drunkenness  

Forgery 

Immoral  conduct 

1 
3 

8.33 
25.00 

Incorrigibility  

17 

3 

85 

7.36 

1.30 
36.80 

Incorrigibility  and  truancy 

Larceny                                  

5 

41.67 

Larceny  and  drunkenness 

Larceny  and  Incorrigibility  

5 

2.16 

Larceny  and  malicious  mischief  

Larceny  and  runaway  

4 
4 

1.73 
1.73 

Larceny  and  trespassing  on  railroad  ... 

Larceny  and  immoral  conduct 

Malicious  mischief  ...  . 

8 

1 

4 
4 

3.46 
.43 

1.73 
1.73 

Out  nights 

Out  nights  and  larceny  

Out  nights  and  incorrigibility 

Receiving  stolen  goods 

Suspicious  person          . 

4 

1.73 

Trespassing  on  railroad 

Truancy                            ..         ... 

19 
20 
25 

8.23 
8.66 
10.82 

Vagrancy  or  runaway 

Disorderly  conduct  and  miscellaneous  

1 

8.34 

Total  

12 

100.00 

231 

100.00 

1,466 

100.00 

NONWORKING  BOY  DELINQUENTS. 


Arson  

Assault  and  battery 

1 

1.49 

2 

1.46 

Assault  and  battery  and  larceny 

Begging  .  . 

Burglary 

6 

8.95 

g 

5.84 

Craps  and  gambling     .... 

Drunkenness  

1 

.73 

Drunkenness  and  immoral  conduct 

Forgery 

Immoral  conduct 

1 

.73 

Incorrigibility 

1 

33.34 

9 

13.43 

15 

10.95 

Incorrigibility  and  truancy 

Larceny.. 

28 

41.79 

50 

36.49 

Larceny  and  drunkenness 

Larceny  and  incorrigibility  .         

3 

4.48 

4 

2.92 

Larceny  and  malicious  mischief 

1 

.73 

Larceny  and  runaway 

2 

2  99 

Larceny  and  trespassing  on  railroad 

1 

1.49 

5 

3.65 

Larceny  and  immoral  conduct 

Malicious  mischief  

1 

1.49 

3 

2.19 

Out  nights 

1 

.73 

Out  nights  and  larceny 

1 

1  49 

Out  nights  and  incorrigibility 

1 

33.33 

2 

2.99 

2 

1.46 

Receiving  stolen  goods 

1 

.73 

1 

.73 

Trespassing  on  railroad 

5 

3.65 

Truancy  .                              

1 

1.49 

6 

4.38 

Vagrancy  or  runaway 

1 

33.  33 

7 

10.45 

21 

15.33 

Disorderly  conduct  and  miscellaneous 

5 

7.47 

10 

7.30 

Total 

3 

100.00 

67 

100.00 

137 

100.00 
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ING  SCHOOL,  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  DELINQUENTS. 
WORKING  BOY  DELINQUENTS. 


Age  at  leaving  day  school. 

Still  attend- 
ing day  school. 

Never  attend- 
ed day  school 
in  the  United 
States. 

Day  school  at- 
tendance not 
reported. 

Total  offenses. 

14  and  over. 

Not  reported. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

1 
86 
5 
2 
155 

65 
14 
6 
11 
114 

2 
615 
4 
7 
2 

8 
20 

0.06 
5.05 
.29 
.12 
9.10 

3.82 
.82 
.35 
.65 
6.69 

.12 

36.11 
.24 
.41 
.12 

.47 
1.17 

8 
143 
8 

4 
280 

95 
26 
11 
29 
257 

12 
1,293 

39 
3 

35 
53 
4 
163 
41 

22 
74 
16 
26 
42 

198 
232 
442 

0.22 
4.01 
.22 
.11 
7.86 

2.67 
.73 
.31 
.81 
7.21 

.34 
36.29 
.20 
1.10 
.08 

.98 
1.49 
.11 
4.58 
1.15 

.62 
2.08 
.45 
.73 
1.18 

5.56 
6.51 
12.40 

7 
30 
1 
3 
104 

32 
1 
1 
11 
66 

27 
432 

0.55 
2.36 
.08 
.24 
8.18 

2.52 
.08 
.08 
.87 
5.19 

2.12 
33.99 

15 
181 
10 
7 
389 

140 
28 
12 
41 
327 

40 
1,783 

57 
6 

47 
68 
5 

218 
62 

30 
99 
20 
M 

49 

298 
331 
678 

0.30 
3.63 
.20 
.14 
7.81 

2.81 
.56 
.24 
.82 
6.56 

.80 
35.79 
.44 
1.15 
.12 

.94 
1.37 
.10 
4.38 
1.25 

.60 
1.99 
.40 
.68 
.98 

5.98 
6.65 
13.61 

10 
2 

6.62 
1.33 

4 

4.94 

4 
1 

5.97 
1.49 

8 

6 
2 

5.30 

3.97 
1.33 

5 
3 

6.18 
3.70 

10 

1 

14.93 
1.49 

3 
16 

1.99 
10.59 

1 

1 

1.49 
1.49 

3 

1 
34 

3.70 

1.23 

41.98 

46 

30.46 

24 

35.82 

2 

1.33 

18 
3 

12 
14 
1 
47 
19 

8 
23 

4 
8 
7 

98 
83 
211 

1.42 
.24 

.94 
1.10 
.08 
3.70 
1.49 

.63 
1.81 
.31 
.63 
.55 

7.71 
6.53 
16.60 

1 

.66 

1 

1.23 

1 

8 
2 

.66 
5.30 
1.33 

62 
22 

9 
37 

7 
12 
23 

105 

97 
212 

3.64 
1,29 

.53 
2.17 
.41 
.71 
1.35 

6.17 
5.70 
12.44 

7 
2 

8.64 
2.47 

1 

1.49 

3 

1 

1.99 
.66 

2 

2.99 

10 
4 

26 

6.62 
2.65 
17.21 

1 
6 

14 

1.23 
7.41 
17.29 

1 
10 
11 

1.49 
14.93 
16.42 

1,703 

100.00 

151 

100.00 

3,563 

100.00 

1,271 

100.00 

81 

100.00 

67 

100.00 

4,982 

100.00 

NONWORKING  BOY  DELINQUENTS. 


9 

.35 

9 

.29 

1 

1  19 

6 

9  52 

10 

2  83 

81 

3.14 

15 

11.36 

106 

3.43 

1 

1.19 

1 

.28 

5 

.19 

1 

.76 

7 

.23 

2 

.08 

2 

.06 

5 
1 

5.95 
1  19 

1 

3 

1.59 
4  76 

20 

4 

5.65 
1  13 

2% 
23 

11.46 

89 

2 

11.12 

6 
3 

4.54 
2.27 

324 
30 

10.50 
.97 

1 

.28 

5 

.19 

1 

.76 

7 

.23 

1 

.76 

1 

.03 

2 

.03 

2 

.06 

1 

1  19 

4 

6  35 

6 

1.70 

18 

.70 

24 

.78 

6 
1 

7.15 
1  19 

7 

11.11 

38 

10.73 
28 

133 
59 

5.15 
2.28 

2 

11.12 

9 

6.82 

.76 

182 
61 

5.90 
1.98 

34 
2 

40.48 
2  38 

17 

26.99 

129 
2 

36.44 
57 

889 
4 

34.42 
15 

4 

22.22 

34 

25.76 

1,056 
6 

34.21 
.19 

1 

1  19 

g 

2  26 

54 

2.09 

1 

5.55 

63 

2.04 

1 

.28 

6 

.23 

7 

.23 

1 

1  19 

1 

1  59 

4 

1  13 

17 

.66 

21 

.68 

3 

3.57 

1 

1.59 

10 

2.83 

67 
1 

2.59 
.04 

1 

5.55 

2 

1.52 

80 

2.59 
.03 

5 

5.95 

5 

7.94 

14 
1 

3.95 
.28 

183 
10 

7.08 
.39 

3 

16.67 

15 

11.36 

215 
11 

6.96 
.36 

1 

28 

18 

.70 

19 

.62 

2 

2.38 

7 

1.98 

68 

2.63 

1 

.76 

76 

2.46 

1 

.28 

12 

.46 

13 

.42 

1 

1  19 

2 

67 

9 

35 

1 

5  55 

12 

.39 

1 

1  19 

g 

1  70 

36 

1  39 

42 

1.36 

g 

10  72 

2 

3  17 

18 

5  08 

230 

8  90 

6 

4.54 

254 

8.23 

5 
4 

5.95 
4.76 

2 
14 

3.17 
22.22 

36 
33 

10.17 
9.32 

144 
202 

5.58 
7.83 

2 

2 

11.12 
11.10 

6 

31 

4.54 
23.49 

188 
268 

6.09 
8.68 

84 

100.00 

63 

100.00 

354 

100.00 

2,583 

100.00 

18 

100.00 

132 

100.00 

3,087 

100.00 
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OFFENSES  OF  JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS,  BY  SEX,  AGE  AT  LEAVING 
TOTAL  BOY  DELINQUENTS. 


Offenses  (juvenile  courts  and  reformatories). 

Age  at  leaving  day  school. 

Under  9. 

9  and  under 
12. 

12  and  under 
14. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Arson  

7 
41 
1 
2 
105 

22 
11 

.44 
2.56 
.06 
.12 

6.55 

1.37 
.69 

Assault  and  battery  ...    .                 ....              ... 

1 

6.67 

8 

2.68 

Assault  and  battery  and  larceny  

Begging  

Burlary  ...                ..          .          ... 

1 

6.67 

25 
2 

8.39 
.67 

Craps  or  gambling  

Drunkenness 

Drunkenness  and  immoral  conduct  

Forgery                                 

5 

15 

122 
7 
592 
3 
29 

2 
22 
34 
3 

88 

17 
9 
32 
9 
11 

24 
70 
132 

188 

.31 
.94 

7.61 
.44 
36.93 
.19 
1.81 

.12 
1.37 
2.12 
.19 
5.49 

1.06 
.56 
2.00 
.56 
.69 

1.50 
4.37 
8.23 
11.72 

Immoral  conduct 

1 
4 

6.67 
26.67 

Incorrigibility 

26 
3 
113 

8.73 
1.01 
37.92 

fncorrigibility  and  truancy 

Larceny                              

5 

33.33 

Larceny  and  drunkenness  . 

Larceny  and  incorrigibility 

8 

2.68 

Larceny  and  malicious  mischief 

Larceny  and  runaway  

6 
5 

2.01 
1.68 

Larceny  and  trespassing  on  railroad    .... 

Larceny  and  immoral  conduct 

Malicious  mischief  

9 

1 
5 
6 

3.02 

.34 
1.68 
2.01 

Out  nights  

Out  nights  and  larceny  .             .          ...                     ... 

Out  nights  and  incorrigibility 

1 

6.67 

Receiving  stolen  goods  

Suspicious  person               .                .  . 

4 

1.34 

Trespassing  on  railroad  

Truancy 

20 
27 
30 

6.71 
9.06 
10.07 

Vagrancy  or  runaway  

1 

6.66 
6.66 

Disorderly  conduct  and  miscellaneous.  ... 

Total      

15 

100.00 

298 

100.00 

1,603 

100.00 

WORKING  GIRL  DELINQUENTS. 


\rson 

1 

.61 

Assault  and  battery  

1 

.61 

Begging 

3 

1.84 

1 

61 

Drunkenness  .                       .             

2 

1.23 

Drunkenness  and  immoral  conduct  

1 

3.70 

3 

1.84 

Forgery 

Immoral  conduct 

17 

62.97 

59 

36.20 

Incorrigibility  .                     

1 

100.00 

3 

11.11 

25 

15.34 

Incorrigibility  and  truancy 

Larceny                                      .                

1 

3.70 

23 

14.11 

Larceny  and  incorrigibility 

1 

.61 

1 

.61 

Larceny  and  trespassing  on  railroad  .  .  . 

Larceny  and  immoral  conduct 

4 

2.46 

Out  nights 

6 

3.68 

Out  nights  and  larceny 

2 

1.23 

1 

3  70 

8 

4.91 

Receiving  stolen  goods 

Truancy 

4 

2.46 

Vagrancy  or  runaway 

4 

14.82 

17 

10.43 

Disorderly  conduct  and  miscellaneous 

2 

1.22 

Total 

1 

100.00 

27 

100.00 

163 

100.00 
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SCHOOL,  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  DELINQUENTS— Continued. 
TOTAL  BOY  DELINQUENTS. 


Age  at  leaving  day  school. 

Still  attend- 
ing day  school. 

Never  attend- 
ed day  school 
in  the  United 
States. 

Day  school  at- 
tendance not 
reported. 

Total  offenses. 

14  and  over. 

Not  reported. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

1 

87 
6 
2 
160 

66 
14 

.06 
4.87 
.34 
.11 
8.95 

3.69 

.78 

8 
153 
9 
4 
300 

99 

27 

.20 
3.91 
.23 
.10 
7.66 

2.53 
.69 

16 
111 
6 
I 

400 

55 
6 

.42 
2.88 
.16 
.13 
10.38 

1.43 
.16 

24 
287 
17 
9 
713 

170 
35 

14 
65 

509 
101 
2,839 
13 
120 

13 
68 
148 
6 
433 

73 
49 
175 
33 
46 

91 

552 
519 
946 

.30 
3.56 
.21 
.11 

8.83 

2.11 
.43 
.01 
.17 
.81 

6.31 
1.25 
35.19 
.16 
1.49 

.16 
.84 
1.83 
.07 
5.37 

.91 
.61 
2.17 
.41 
.57 

1.13 
6.84 
6.43 
11.72 

16 
2 

7.48 
.93 

4 

4.04 

19 
2 

9.55 
1.00 

9 

9 
2 

4.21 

4.21 
.93 

7 
3 

7.07 
3.03 

6 

13 
2 
1 

3.01 

6.54 
1.00 
.50 

6 

12 

120 
3 

649 
6 
8 

2 
9 
23 

.34 
.67 

6.71 
.17 
36.32 
.34 
.45 

.11 
.50 
1.29 

11 

35 

295 
13 
1,422 
9 
47 

4 
39 
63 
4 
177 

42 
23 
81 
17 
28 

48 
216 
268 
475 

.28 
.89 

7.53 
.33 
36.30 
.23 
1.20 

.10 
1.00 
1.61 
.10 
4.52 

1.07 
.59 
2.07 
.43 
.71 

1.23 
5.52 
6.84 
12.13 

3 
29 

199 
86 
1,321 

72 

9 
29 
81 
2 
230 

29 
26 
91 
16 
17 

43 

328 
227 
413 

.08 
.75 

5.16 
2.23 
34.28 
.10 
1.87 

.23 

.75 
2.10 
.05 
5.97 

.75 
.67 
2.36 
.42 
.44 

1.12 
8.51 
5.89 
10.71 

7 
23 

3.27 
10.75 

1 

10 
1 

58 

.50 

5.03 
.50 
29.15 

5 
1 

38 

5.05 
1.01 
38.39 

63 

29.44 

2 

.93 

1 

1.01 

2 
1 

1 
13 

2 

.93 
.47 
.47 
6.08 

.93 

2 

2.02 

2 

1.00 

67 

22 
9 
39 
7 
13 

24 
114 
102 

216 

3.75 

1.23 
.50 
2.18 
.39 
.73 

1.34 
6.38 
5.71 
12.09 

10 
2 

10.10 
2.02 

16 

8.04 

3 
1 

1.40 

.47 

3 

1.51 

1 

1.01 

12 
6 
40 

5.61 
2.80 
18.69 

1 

8 
16 

1.01 
8.08 
16.16 

7 
16 
42 

3.52 
8.04 
21.11 

1,787 

100.00 

214 

100.00 

3,917 

100.00 

3,854 

100.00 

99 

100.00 

199 

100.00 

8,069 

100.00 

WORKING  GIRL  DELINQUENTS. 


1 

.24 

1 

2.44 

2 

41 

2 

1.04 

1 

3.57 

4 

.97 

1 

5  26 

5 

1  02 

1 

.52 

4 

.97 

4 

82 

1 

.24 

1 

21 

1 

.52 

3 

.73 

3 

61 

1 

.52 

5 

1.21 

5 

1  02 

1 

.52 

1 

.24 

1 

21 

68 
20 

35.23 
10.36 

8 

6 

28.57 
21.43 

152 
55 

36.89 
13.35 

10 
6 
2 

2439 
14.64 
4.88 

7 

1 

36.85 
5.26 

11 
1 

64.71 
5.88 

180 
63 
2 

36.81 
12.88 
41 

31 

16.06 
.52 

3 

10.72 

58 
2 

14.08 
.49 

10 

24.39 

9- 

47.37 

3 

17.65 

80 
2' 

16.36 
41 

2 

1.04 

3 

.73 

3 

61 

2 

1.04 

2 

.49 

2 

41 

2 

1.04 

6 

1.45 

2 

488 

g 

1  63 

9 

4.66 

15 

3.64 

15 

3  07 

2 

49 

2 

41 

18 

9.32 

2 

7.14 

29 

7.04 

1 

2.44 

1 

5  88 

31 

6  34 

1 

.52 

1 

.24 

1 

21 

3 

1.55 

7 

1.70 

3 

7.  3i 

10 

2  04 

21 

10.88 

7 

25.00 

49 

11.89 

3 

7.31 

1 

5.26 

53 

10  84 

9 

4.66 

1 

a  57 

12 

2.92 

3 

8  32 

1 

5  88 

16 

3  27 

193 

100.00 

28 

100.00 

412 

100.00 

41 

100.00 

19 

100.00 

17 

100.00 

489 

100.00 
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OFFENSES  OF  JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS,  BY  SEX,  AGE  AT  LEAVING 
NONWOBKING  GIRL  DELINQUENTS. 


Offenses  (juvenile  courts  and  reformatories). 

Age  at  leaving  day  school. 

Under  9. 

9  and  under 
12. 

12  and  under 
14. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Assault  and  battery  

Begging  

Burglary  

Drunkenness  

Immoral  nnndnct.  ,    ...    .          .;.........    . 

1 

100.00 

3 
1 

50.00 
16.67 

6 

7 

20.69 
24.14 

Incorrigibility  . 

Ineorrigibility  and  truancy  

Larceny  

10 

34.49 

Larceny  and  incorrigibility  

2 

33.33 

Larceny  and  runaway  

Larceny  and  trespassing  on  railroad  

Larceny  and  immoral  conduct  

Malicious  mischief  

Out  nights  

Out  nights  and  Incorrigibility  

3 

10.34 

Receiving  stolen  goods  

Truancy  

Vagrancy  or  runaway  

3 

10.34 

Disorderly  conduct  and  miscellaneous  ...... 

Total  

1 

100.00 

6 

100.00 

29 

100  00 

TOTAL  GIRL  DELINQUENTS. 


Arson  

1 

52 

Assault  and  battery  

1 

.52 

Begging  

3 

1  56 

Burglary 

1 

52 

Drunkenness  

2 

1  04 

Drunkenness  and  immoral  conduct 

1 

3  03 

3 

1  56 

Forgery  .«  

Immoral  conduct 

1 

50  00 

20 

60  61 

65 

33  86 

Incorrigibility  

1 

50.00 

4 

12.12 

32 

16.67 

Incorrigibility  and  truancy 

Larceny  

1 

3.03 

33 

17.19 

Larceny  and  incorrigibility 

2 

6  06 

1 

52 

Larceny  and  runaway  

1 

.52 

Larceny  and  trespassing  on  railroad 

Larop.ny  and  immoral  f>nnr|  net.               i..... 

4 

2.08 

Malicious  mischief. 

Out  nights  

6 

3.13 

Out  nights  and  larceny 

2 

1.04 

Out  nights  and  incorrigibility  

1 

3.03 

11 

5.73 

Receiving  stolen  goods  

Truancy 

4 

2  08 

Vagrancy  or  runaway  ....... 

4 

12.12 

20 

10.42 

Disorderly  conduct  and  miscellaneous 

2 

1.04 

Total  .  . 

2 

100  00 

33 

100  00 

192 

100.00 
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SCHOOL,  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  DELINQUENTS— Concluded. 
NONWORKING  GIRL  DELINQUENTS. 


Age  at  leaving  day  school. 

Still  attend- 
ing day  school. 

Never  attend- 
ed day  school 
in  the  United 
States. 

Day  school  at- 
tendance not 
reported. 

Total  offenses. 

14  and  over. 

Not  reported. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

3 

1 
5 

2.33 

.77 
3.88 

2 

5.88 

5 
1 
5 
1 
71 

48 
1 
42 
8 
1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
11 

1 
16 
10 
13 

2.09 
.42 
2.09 
.42 
29.71 

20.08 
.42 
17.57 
3.35 
.42 

.42 
.42 
.84 
.42 
4.60 

.42 
6.69 
4.18 
5.44 

1 

12 

7 

2.94 
35.30 

20.59 

8 
3 

50.00 
18.75 

6 
2 

50.00 
16.67 

24 
13 

37.50 
20.31 

29 

25 
1 
25 
5 

1 

1 
1 
2 

22.48 

19.38 
.77 
19.38 
3.88 

.77 

.77 
.77 
1.55 

6 
3 

50.00 
25.00 

2 
1 

16.67 
8.33 

12 
3 

18.75 
4.69 

5 

14.71 

1 

3 

6.25 
18.75 

1 
6 

1.56 
9.38 

3 

1 
16 
3 
7 

2.33 

.77 
12.41 
2.33 
5.43 

1 

8.33 

1 

2.94 

3 

2 

4.69 
3.12 

2 

16.67 

2 

4 

5.88 
11.76 

1 

6.25 

1 

8.33 

16 

100.00 

12 

100.00 

64 

100.00 

129 

100.00 

12 

100.00 

34 

100.00 

239 

100.00 

TOTAL  GIRL  DELINQUENTS. 


1 

.21 

1 

.59 

2 

27 

2 
1 

.96 
.48 

1 

2.50 

4 
4 

.84 
.84 

3 
1 

1.76 
.59 

1 

3.23 

2 

3.92 

10 
5 

1.37 
69 

1 

.21 

5 

2  94 

Q 

00 

1 

.48 

3 

.63 

1 

1  96 

4 

55 

1 

.48 

5 

1.05 

5 

(i't 

1 

.48 

1 

.21 

1 

14 

76 
23 

36.36 
11.00 

14 
8 

35.00 
20.00 

176 
68 

36.98 
14.29 

39 
31 
3 

22.94 
18.24 
1.76 

13 

4 

41.93 
12.90 

23 

8 

45.10 
15.69 

251 
111 
3 

34.48 
15.25 
41 

31 

14.83 
.48 

5 

1 

12.50 
2.50 

70 
5 

14.71 
1.05 

35 
5 

20.59 
2.94 

9 

29.03 

8 

15.69 

122 

10 

16.76 
1  37 

2 

.96 

3 

.63 

1 

59 

4 

18 

2 

.96 

2 

.42 

1 

.59 

3 

41 

2 

.96 

6 

1.26 

3 

1.76 

g 

1  24 

2 

1  18 

2 

27 

10 

4.78 

16 

3.36 

16 

2  20 

2 

.42 

2 

27 

21 

1 

10.05 
.48 

2 

5.00 

35 
1 

7.35 
.21 

4 
1 

2.35 
59 

1 

3.23 

2 

3.92 

42 
2 

5.77 
27 

3 

1.43 

7 

1.47 

19 

11.18 

26 

3  57 

21 

10 

10.05 
4.78 

7 
2 

17.50 
5.00 

52 
14 

10.92 
2.94 

6 
10 

3.53 

5.88 

3 

9.68 

2 
5 

3.92 
9.80 

63 
29 

8.65 
3.99 

209 

100.00 

40 

100.00 

476 

100.00 

170 

100.00 

31 

100.00 

51 

100.00 

728 

100.00 
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CONDITIONS  OTHER  THAN  EMPLOYMENT  POSSIBLY  AFFECTING 
DELINQUENCY. 

Child  labor  is  of  course  not  the  only  cause  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
Environment,  heredity,  mental  and  physical  defects,  parental  mis- 
management, lack  of  playgrounds,  lack  of  industrial  training — these 
and  numerous  other  factors  enter  in,  acting  and  reacting  upon  one 
another  so  intricately  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  their  results 
and  say  definitely,  "Such  and  such  an  amount  of  delinquency  is  due 
to  such  and  such  a  cause."  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  certain  condi- 
tions appear  as  accompaniments  of  juvenile  delinquency  with  varying 
degrees  of  frequency,  and  that  the  more  frequently  any  given  con- 
dition appears  the  more  justification  there  is  for  looking  upon  it  as  a 
cause  of  the  delinquency  it  accompanies.  In  the  last  section  it  was 
shown  that  juvenile  employment  appears  in  connection  with  a  strik- 
ingly large  proportion  of  these  cases  of  juvenile  delinquency.  In  this 
some  other  important  contributory  factors  will  be  considered. 

PABENTAL    CONDITION    OF    WORKING    AND    NONWOBKING    OFFENDEBS. 

Naturally  the  family  environment  is  one  of  the  strongest  influences 
which  can  enter  into  a  child's  life.  Most  students  of  the  subject  con- 
sider it  the  predominant  influence.  One  writer  says: 

"As  far  as  regards  childhood  and  early  youth  the  most  important 
set  of  social  surroundings  lie  within  the  domestic  circle.  The  family 
is  the  primary  social  unit,  and  in  the  early  years  of  childhood  it  is 
the  only  external  agency  which  exercises  a  decisive  influence  on  life 
and  conduct.  The  depth  and  intensity  of  family  influences  it  is 
impossible  to  measure,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  accurate  means  of 
ascertaining  where  heredity  ends  and  imitation  begins.  But  among 
social  circumstances  which  have  a  hand  in  determining  the  future 
of  the  individual,  it  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  recognize 
that  the  family  is  chief."0 

The  first  inquiry  is  naturally  as  to  the  parental  condition  of  youthful 
offenders.  The  normal  state  of  affairs  shows  children  living  with 
their  own  parents.  There  are  unfortunate  cases  where  one  or  both 
parents  are  of  such  a  character  that  their  elimination  improves  the 
child's  chance  of  doing  well,  but  these  are  comparatively  rare.  Ordi- 
narily it  is  felt  that  a  home  needs  a  man  to  earn  an  income,  a  woman 
to  administer  it,  and  both  together  to  care  for  and  train  the  children. 
Neither  father  nor  mother  can  wholly  take  the  other's  place;  the 
child  needs  them  both,  and  the  loss  of  either  constitutes  a  serious 
handicap.  Moreover,  it  seems  highly  desirable  that  these  heads  of 
the  family  should  be  the  child's  own  parents.  Making  all  due  allow- 
ance for  the  many  step-parents  who  give  the  full  measure  of  parental 
love  and  care,  it  yet  seems  true  that  in  many  cases  a  second  mar- 

<*  W.  Douglas  Morrison,  Juvenile  Offenders,  1897,  p.  121. 
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riage,  where  there  are  children,  introduces  a  dubious  and  sometimes 
an  actively  detrimental  influence.  In  a  home  which  has  been  broken 
by  death  or  desertion  children  do  not  have  the  normal  environment, 
and  some  effects  of  the  abnormality  might  naturally  be  reflected  in 
their  conduct.  The  following  table  shows  the  parental  condition  by 
sex  groups  for  the  working  and  nonworking  delinquents : 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WORKING  AND  NONWORKING  DELINQUENTS,  BY  SEX 
AND  BY  PARENTAL  CONDITION. 


Delinquent  boys- 

Delinquent  girls— 

Parental  condition. 

Working. 

Nonwork- 
ing. 

Total. 

^Working. 

Nonwork- 
ing. 

Total. 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

Normal 

1,318 

54.6 

1,132 

61.1 

2  450 

57  5 

113 

32  2 

77 

37  7 

190 

34  2 

Half  orphan,  with  father.  . 
Half  orphan,  with  mother. 

189 
419 

J25.2 

125 
305 

\23.2 

314 
724 

}24.3 

30 
71 

}28.8 

22 
32 

!26.5 

52 
103 

}  27.9 

Mother  and  stepfather  
Father  and  stepmother  

123 
98 

}  9.2 

76 
62 

},5 

199 
160 

}*.! 

19 
22 

}U.7 

17 
18 

*, 

36" 
40 

}  13.6 

Both  parents  living,  away. 
One  parent  living,  away  .  . 
Married,  with  husband 

34 
46 

1.4 
1.9 

9 

28 

0.5 
1.5 

43 

74 

1.0 
1.7 

6 
20 

1.7 
5.7 

1 
5 
4 

0.5 
2.5 
1.9 

7 
25 
4 

1.3 

4.7 
0.7 

Orphaned  or  deserted... 

185 

7.7 

115 

6.2 

300 

7  0 

70 

19  9 

28 

13  7 

98 

17  6 

Total  reported  

2,412 

100.0 

1,852 

100.0 

4,264 

100.0 

351 

100.') 

204 

100.0 

555 

100.0 

Not  reported 

4 

10 

14 

6 

6 

Total  

2,416 



1,862 



4,278 



351 



210 



561 



In  making  out  this  table  the  purposd^as  to  consider  the  child's 
environment,  not  to  study  vital  statistics,  and  accordingly  his  "real 
or  practical"  condition  has  been  taken  without  regard  to  whether  this 
agrees  with  the  abstract  facts  of  the  case.  Thus,  if  one  parent  has 
deserted  the  family,  or  is  in  a  prison  or  an  almshouse,  the  child  has 
been  classed  as  a  half  orphan.  The  children  who  are  grouped  under 
the  heading  "Parents"  or  "One  parent,"  "living,  away,"  fall  into 
three  groups.  In  the  first  are  the  foreign-born  children  who  have 
come  to  this  country  to  join  relatives  already  here,  while  their  parents 
have  remained  at  home.  A  considerable  proportion  of  those  having 
both  parents  living  but  away,  belong  here.  To  the  second  belong  the 
children  who  have  run  away  from  home  or  who,  in  consequence  of 
trouble  there,  have  left  it  with  their  parents'  consent.  Some  of  these 
are  veritable  little  tramps;  others  have  found  work,  are  living  with 
their  employers  and  have  comfortable  and  morally  good  homes. 
The  third  is  a  composite  group  whose  surviving  parent — for  usually 
they  have  lost  one — can  not  or  will  not  make  a  home  for  them. 
Sometimes  the  inability  is  apparent  enough,  but  in  other  cases  it  is 
hard  to  know  whether  the  difficulty  is  a  material  or  a  moral  one;  the 
only  thing  of  which  one  can  be  certain  is  that  there  is  a  parent  who 
is  not  making  a  home  for  the  child.  The  heading  "Married,  with 
husband"  is  possibly  somewhat  out  of  place  in  a  table  of  parental 
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relations,  yet  it  seemed  rather  necessary  to  describe  the  state  of  these 
four  girls. 

Turning  first  to  the  totals  it  is  seen  that  a  large  proportion  of  these 
children  did  not  have  the  normal  family  environment;  by  death  or 
desertion  or  economic  necessity  or  misfortune  the  family  had  been 
broken.  A  little  over  one-half  of  the  boys  and  a  very  little  over  one- 
third  of  the  girls  come  from  normal  family  circles.  Unfortunately 
no  reliable  data  exist  as  to  the  family  relations  of  nondelinquent 
children,  but  common  sense  and  common  observation  assure  us  that 
the  conditions  prevailing  among  these  delinquents  do  not  extend  to 
the  juvenile  population  as  a  whole.  If  only  34.2  per  cent  of  the  girls 
of  the  country  were  living  with  both  father  and  mother,  then  for  girls 
the  natural  family  group  would  be  the  exception  and  orphanage  or 
semiorphanage  the  normal  condition,  a  state  of  affairs  which  we  know 
is  not  so.  For  boys  the  disproportion  is  not  so  extreme,  but  still  it 
is  tolerably  certain  that  among  boys  in  general  there  are  not  42.5  per 
cent  coming  from  broken  homes.  These  totals  lend  strong  confirma- 
tion to  the  generally  accepted  belief  that  lack  of  normal  parental  care 
is  an  important  cause  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Glancing  through  the  table  it  is  seen  that  the  working  delinquent's 
condition  with  respect  to  parental  relations  is  everywhere  less  favor- 
able than  the  nonworking  child's.  Whether  they  be  half  orphans, 
or  living  with  stepparents  or  away  from  their  own  parents  or  wholly 
orphaned  or  deserted,  the  aprking  delinquents  outnumber  the  non- 
working  among  boys  and  girls  alike — with  one  marked  exception. 
The  working  girl  appears  to  get  on  much  better  with  stepparents 
than  does  the  nonworking  girl.  The  explanation  suggests  itself  so 
readily  that  it  does  not  require  stating.  Save  in  this  case,  the  table 
shows  so  plainly  the  handicap  under  which  the  working  children  labor 
in  this  respect  that  the  conclusion  can  not  be  avoided  that  their 
greater  tendency  to  delinquency  is  at  least  partially  explained. 

Contrary  to  ideas  commonly  held,  it  seems  worse  for  the  children 
to  lose  their  fathers  than  their  mothers.  Classing  the  half  orphans 
according  to  which  parent  is  living,  we  have  these  percentages  which 
they  form  of  their  total  working  or  nonworking  group: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  GROUP  TOTAL  OF  WORKING  AND  NONWORKING  DELIN- 
QUENTS WHO  ARE  HALF  ORPHANS,  BY  SEX  AND  BY  PARENT  LIVING. 


Parent  living. 

Delinquent  boys  who  are  half  orphans. 

Delinquent  girls  who  are  hah*  orpbans. 

Working. 

Non- 
working. 

Total. 

Working. 

Non- 
working. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Father 

189 
419 

7.9 
17.3 

125 
305 

6.7 
16.5 

314 
724 

7.3 
17.0 

30 
71 

8.6 
20.2 

22 
32 

10.8 
15.7 

52 
103 

9.4 
18.5 

Mother 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  fatherless  are  everywhere  more  numerous 
than  the  motherless,  and  that  usually  the  disparity  is  very  marked. 
The  reason  for  this  difference  seems  to  lie  largely  in  economic  condi- 
tions. If  the  mother  dies,  the  father  will  ordinarily  secure  a  house- 
keeper or  get  some  relative  to  live  with  him  and  care  for  the  children 
or  marry  again,  or  board  the  children  where  they  will  be  cared  for. 
If  he  is  not  sufficiently  alive  to  his  responsibilities  to  pursue  one  of 
these  courses,  he  is  very  likely  to  desert,  and  the  children  fall  into 
the  group  of  orphaned  or  deserted.  But  when  the  father  dies,  the 
mother  is  handicapped  by  the  necessity  of  being  at  once  wage-earner 
and  homemaker.  She  will  probably  earn  less  than  her  husband 
could,  so  the  alternatives  of  a  housekeeper  or  boarding  the  children 
are  not  open  to  her.  Unless  she  is  a  woman  of  unusual  strength  and 
force  of  character,  the  children  are  almost  inevitably  neglected. 
Often,  too,  they  must  take  their  share  of  the  family  responsibilities 
at  an  early  age  and  encounter  whatever  disadvantages  lie  in  the  path 
of  the  working  child. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  one  group  in  which  the  fatherless 
approach  somewhat  nearly  in  numbers  to  the  motherless — that  of 
the  nonworking  girls.  A  study  of  the  individual  schedules  seems  to 
show  that  this  is  due  to  sundry  cases  in  which  the  oldest  daughter 
has,  on  her  mother's  death,  become  housekeeper,  although  entirely 
too  young  for  the  cares  of  the  situation.  With  the  best  will  hi  the 
world  a  girl  of  13,  14,  or  15  can  not  control  and  guide  her  younger 
sisters.  It  is  much  if  she  keeps  the  straight  path  herself,  as  she  usu- 
ally does.  So,  indeed,  do  her  sisters  as  a  rule.  Their  deviations  are 
rare  and  fully  explicable  on  the  ground  of  lack  of  any  effective 
supervision. 

NATIVE    AND   FOREIGN   PABENTAGE    OF   WORKING    AND   NONWORKING 

OFFENDERS. 

The  possession  of  a  normal  complement  of  parents,  living  in  normal 
relations  with  one  another,  is  not  the  only  factor  of  his  home  environ- 
ment which  may  influence  a  child's  tendency  toward  delinquency. 
It  is  decidedly  important  that  the  parents  should  be  capable  of  guid- 
ing and  controlling  the  child.  In  this  respect  children  of  immigrants 
are  at  a  disadvantage.  Many  of  the  immigrants  of  foreign  speech 
never  learn  English  at  all  or  learn  barely  as  much  as  their  work 
requires.  They  congregate  in  communities  of  their  own  race,  where 
they  speak  their  own  language,  maintain  their  own  customs,  and  as 
far  as  possible  keep  up  the  life  they  have  known  for  generations.  In 
these  communities  they  are  at  home;  outside  of  them  they  are  seri- 
ously handicapped.  The  child,  on  the  other  hand,  born  in  this  country 
and  attending  the  public  schools,  speaks  English  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  American  customs  and  conditions  are  second  nature — or  perhaps 
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first — to  him.  Instead  of  looking  up  to  his  parents  he  is  painfully 
apt  to  feel  a  certain  contempt  for  them  on  account  of  their  foreign 
speech  and  customs.  How  can  they  guide  a  child  who  is  at  home 
where  they  are  foreigners?  Often  the  normal  condition  is  wholly 
reversed,  and  the  child  must  act  as  guide  and  interpreter  for  the 
parent.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  parents 
to  maintain  their  proper  authority.  Naturally  this  drawback  is  greater 
in  proportion  as  the  parental  speech  and  customs  differ  from  those  of 
the  new  home.  The  child  of  an  English  weaver,  for  instance,  has 
nothing  like  the  handicap  of  the  child  of  the  Polish  laborer  employed 
in  the  same  mill.  Still,  since  customs  differ  in  every  country,  the 
child  of  an  immigrant  is  always  at  some  disadvantage.  In  the  follow- 
ing table  the  parentage  of  the  delinquents  is  shown: 

NUMBER  OF  WORKING  AND  NONWORKING  DELINQUENTS,  BY  SEX  AND  BY 

PARENTAGE. 


Delinquent  boys. 

Delinquent  girls. 

Work- 
ing. 

Non- 
work- 
ing. 

Total. 

Work- 
ing. 

Non- 
work- 
ing. 

Total. 

Native-born  of  native-born  parents: 
White 

748 
215 

980 
346 
45 

623 

239 

633 
249 
8 

1,371 
454 

1,613 
595 
53 

148 
48 

69 
49 
22 

91 
46 

38 
20 
6 

239 
94 

107 
69 
28 

Colored  

Native-born  of  foreign-born  parents: 
Parents  speak  English  
Parents  do  not  speak  English  

Foreign-born 

Total  reported        

2.334 
82 

1,752 
110 

4,086 
192 

336 
15 

201 
9 

537 
24 

Unknown  or  not  reported 

Total         .                  

2,416 

1,862 

4,278 

351 

210 

561 

The  foreign-born  are  so  few  that  for  convenience'  sake  they  may  be 
grouped  with  the  native-born  of  foreign  parentage,  when  the  following 
percentages  are  obtained: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT,  BY  SEX  AND  BY  NATIVITY  OF  PARENTS,  OF  WORKING  AND 
NONWORKING  NATIVE-BORN  DELINQUENTS. 


Nativity  of  parents. 

Native-born  delinquent  boys. 

Native-born  delinquent  girls. 

Working. 

Nonwork- 
ing. 

Total. 

Working. 

Nonwork- 
ing. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Native-born    

963 
1,371 

41.2 

58.8 

862 

890 

49.1 
50.9 

1,825 
2,261 

44.7 
55.3 

196 
140 

58.3 
41.7 

137 
64 

68.2 
31.8 

333 
204 

62.0 
38.0 

Foreign-born       

Total  

2,334 

100.0 

1,752 

100.0 

4,086 

100.0 

336 

100.0 

201 

100.0 

537 

100.0 
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As  the  data  concerning  the  parentage  of  nondeliquent  children 
which  would  permit  a  valid  comparison  are  not  obtainable,  this  table 
can  only  be  regarded  as  suggestive.  It  does,  however,  indicate  that 
foreign  parentage  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  delinquency.  Its 
importance  is  diminished,  however,  by  the  fact  that  in  every  group 
at  least  one-fourth  of  the  foreign  parents  belonged  to  English  speak- 
ing races,  while  among  the  girls  this  proportion  runs  up  to  nearly 
one-half.  As  between  workers  and  nonworkers,  among  the  boys,  the 
workers  show  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  than  the  nonworkers. 
It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  this  excess  is  sufficient  to  offset 
the  greater  tendency  of  foreigners  to  put  their  children  to  work  as 
soon  as  the  law  allows;  under  any  circumstances  the  excess  is  not 
large  enough  to  be  significant,  especially  when  one  remembers  that 
in  several  of  the  cities  in  which  these  records  were  collected,  the  native- 
born  of  native-born  parents  form  a  minority  of  the  inhabitants. 

Among  the  girls,  it  is  rather  unexpected  to  find  that  delinquents  of 
foreign  parentage  are  distinctly  in  a  minority,  varying  from  about 
two-fifths  to  less  than  one-third  of  those  whose  parentage  can  be 
learned.  Since  the  great  majority  of  these  children,  both  boys  and 
girls,  have  been  born  in  this  country,  the  excess  of  men  and  boys 
among  the  immigrants  of  certain  races  can  not  be  invoked  as  an  expla- 
nation. It  is  a  rather  puzzling  phenomenon,  which  will  be  referred  to 
again." 

CHABACTEE  OF  HOME  INFLUENCES  OF  WORKING  AND  NONWORKING 

OFFENDERS. 

The  character  of  the  home  is  a  very  evident  factor  in  a  child's  ten- 
dency toward  delinquency,  but  distinctly  a  difficult  one  to  tabulate. 
A  home  may  be  undesirable  from  either  economic  or  moral  conditions. 
Poverty  obviously  increases  largely  the  temptations  in  a  child's  path 
and  diminishes  the  restraining  influences.  If  both  parents  must  be 
at  work,  they  can  not  give  the  supervision  the  children  need.  If  they 
must  live  in  congested  districts,  the  street  with  all  its  dangerous  in- 
fluences is  the  natural  playground.  If  they  can  not  choose  their 
neighborhood,  bad  associations  are  exceedingly  probable.  And  the 
lack  of  money,  sometimes  for  necessaries  and  frequently  for  the  amuse- 
ments the  child  longs  for,  is  an  ever  present  temptation  to  larceny.  In 
a  dozen  ways  poverty  impels  the  child  toward  wrong.  But  poverty, 
while  modified  by  thrift  and  good  management,  is  primarily  a  matter 
of  dollars  and  cents,  and,  as  mentioned  before,  it  was  usually  impossi- 
ble to  secure  accurate  data  as  to  the  family  income  at  the  time  of  the 
child's  arraignment  unless  this  had  occurred  but  a  short  while  before 
the  agent's  visits. 

«See  page  95. 
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The  moral  condition  of  a  delinquent's  home,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
always  investigated  by  the  probation  officer,  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  deciding  the  child's  case,  and  is  usually  made  part  of  the  rec- 
ord. In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  therefore,  it  was  possible  to 
learn  what  the  conditions  had  been  at  the  time  of  the  child's  arrest, 
even  though  they  had  changed  in  the  interval.  Of  course,  there  is 
the  drawback  that  while  some  homes  are  most  unmistakably  and  in- 
disputably bad,  and  others  no  less  unequivocally  good,  there  are 
many  in  which  it  is  open  to  question  whether  they  shall  be  classed  as 
bad  or  fair.  In  other  words  the  element  of  personal  judgment  enters 
into  any  decision.  There  seems  no  way  of  eliminating  this  difficulty. 
Where  there  was  any  doubt  the  decision  was  reached  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  probation  officers,  who  were  familiar  not  only  with  this 
particular  home,  but  with  the  kind  of  home  prevailing  among  those  of 
the  nationality  and  industrial  status  to  which  the  child's  family  be- 
longed, and  who  could  therefore  judge  whether  or  not  it  conformed 
to  the  standards  of  the  people  concerned.  The  decisions  were  care- 
fully considered  and  it  is  believed  that  they  are  fair,  but  this  is  not  a 
matter  which  can  be  settled  with  mathematical  precision. 

The  homes  concerning  which  information  could  be  gained  were 
classified  in  three  groups— bad,  fair,  and  good.  A  home  was  not  con- 
sidered bad,  no  matter  how  poor,  unless  there  was  some  distinctly 
bad  influence  at  work  upon  the  child.  Take,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
mildest  types  of  bad  homes  found,  No.  496 : 

Home  is  good  physically,  well  furnished,  abundant  room,  and  well 
kept.  Parents  are  American  born.  Three  children.  Income  $25 
a  week.  Moral  tone  not  good.  Mother  helps  boy  to  evade  school 
laws.  She  never  pays  bills  if  she  can  help  it — lies  to  avoid  it,  and 
teaches  boy  to  lie  to  avoid  court  officers. 

By  comparison  with  some  of  the  homes,  this  seems  very  mild,  yet 
it  is  evident  that  the  boy's  delinquency  (he  had  been  twice  arrested 
for  larceny)  could  be  at  least  partially  explained  by  the  teaching  he 
received  at  home.  From  this  degree  of  unfavorable  influence,  the 
homes  classed  as  bad  range  downward  until  they  become  unspeak- 
ably demoralizing.  Conditions  in  some  of  them  simply  can  not  be 
described.  It  is  no  wonder  that  children  in  such  an  environment 
become  delinquents ;  the  only  wonder  is  that  they  are  ever  anything 
else. 

A  home  is  classed  as  fair  if  on  the  whole  its  moral  impulse  was  to- 
ward the  good.  They  were  frequently  homes  of  poverty,  sometimes 
even  of  destitution,  and  the  parents  might  not  represent  the  highest 
moral  type,  but  in  the  main  they  would  be  honest,  law-abiding  peo- 
ple, anxious  that  their  children  should  have  whatever  chance  they 
could  give  them.  Sometimes  the  father  would  occasionally  drink 
too  much,  and  sometimes  he  had  deserted  the  family  altogether;  but 
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in  these  cases  the  mother  was  a  sufficient  force  for  good  to  outweigh 
the  father's  example.  Sometimes  the  only  reason  for  not  classing 
the  home  as  excellent  was  a  lack  of  judgment  on  the  parent's  part. 
They  were  overindulgent,  or  perhaps  seemed  totally  unable  to  under- 
stand the  child's  disposition,  so  that  there  was  constant  friction,  and 
finally  open  rebellion. 

A  home  was  classed  as  good  when  all  its  influences  appeared  to  be 
on  the  right  side.  The  parents  might  be  poor,  but  they  were  thrifty, 
intelligent,  and  industrious.  In  many  cases  they  were  fairly  well  to 
do,  though  rarely  belonging  to  the  business  or  professional  classes. 
Their  homes  were  usually  situated  in  the  less-congested  districts,  and 
physically  and  morally  the  children  had  a  chance. 

Grouping  the  homes  according  to  this  classification,  the  table  imme- 
diately following  is  obtained : 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WORKING  AND  NONWORKING  DELINQUENTS,  BY  SEX 

AND  BY  HOME  CONDITION. 


Home  condition. 

Delinquent  boys. 

Delinquent  girls. 

Working. 

Nonwork- 
Ing. 

Total. 

Working. 

Nonwork- 
ing. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Institution  home 

14 
55 
464 
812 

894 

0.6 
2.5 
20.7 
36.3 
39.9 

26 

24 
551 
635 
505 

1.5 

1.4 
31.7 
36.4 
29.0 

40 
79 
1,015 
M47 
1,399 

1.0 
1.9 
25.5 
36.4 
35.2 

10 
15 
129 
80 
107 

2.9 

4.4 
37.8 
23.5 
31.4 

4 
2 
99 
53 
45 

2.0 
1.0 
48.8 
26.1 
22.1 

14 
17 
228 
133 
152 

2.6 
3.1 

41.9 
24.5 
27.9 

Bad  home        

Fair  home 

Good  home   

Total  reported  
Unknown  or  not  reported 

2,239 
177 

100.0 

1.741 
121 

100.0 

3,980 
298 

100.0 

341 
10 

100.0 

203 

7 

100.0 

544 
17 

100.0 

Total     

2,416 

1  862 

4,278 

351 

210 

561 

The  first  glance  at  this  table  shows  that  the  home,  however  potent 
its  influence  may  be,  is  not  the  only  or  even  the  main  factor  in 
delinquency.  Among  the  nonworking  girls  a  very  small  fraction 
over  one-half  come  from  bad  homes,  no  homes,  or  institutions. 
Among  the  working  girls  these  sources  furnish  something  less  than 
one-half,  while  among  the  boys  of  every  group  a  majority  come  from 
fair  and  good  homes.  As  between  workers  and  nonworkers  we  find 
the  home  conditions  favor  the  workers.  Among  the  boys  only 
one-fifth  of  the  workers,  as  opposed  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  non- 
workers  come  from  distinctly  bad  homes,  while  from  fair  and  good 
homes  the  proportion  is  approximately  76  to  65  per  cent.  Among 
the  girls  the  proportions  vary,  but  the  contrast  is  even  greater. 
Evidently,  the  excess  of  working  delinquents  can  not  be  explained 
by  a  reference  to  home  conditions.  The  working  child  more  fre- 
quently than  the  nonworking  child  goes  wrong  even  where  home 
surroundings  are  favorable. 
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AGE  OF  WORKING  AND  NON WORKING  OFFENDERS. 

Age  is  another  matter  which  has  a  marked  influence  on  delin- 
quency. The  profound  changes  which  mark  transition  from  child- 
hood to  maturity  produce  emotional  disturbances  almost  as  marked 
as  the  physical.  It  is  common  experience  that  there  is  a  "  trouble- 
some age"  during  which  normally  well-behaved  children  are  apt  to 
become  unmanageable,  while  the  ill  behaved  break  over  all  bounds. 
Unfortunately  for  the  purposes  of  this  comparison  this  period, 
which  may  be  said  approximately  to  begin  at  about  12  or  13,  coin- 
cides with  the  age  at  which  children  are  beginning  to  go  to  work  in 
large  numbers,  so  that  the  two  effects  combine,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  portion  of  the  result  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  either. 
Nevertheless,  the  following  table  of  ages  is  not  without  interest: 

NUMBER  OF  WORKING  AND  NONWORKING  DELINQUENT  BOYS  AND  GIRLS,  BY  AGE. 


Age. 

Delinquent  boys. 

Delinquent  girls. 

Working. 

Non- 
working. 

Total. 

Working. 

Non- 
working. 

Total. 

6  years 

1 
3 

6 
31 

74 
95 

181 
362 
663 
800 
200 

6 
23 
56 
140 
234 
269 
365 
374 
240 
136 
19 

7 
26 
62 
171 
308 
364 
546 
736 
903 
936 
219 

7  years 

2 
2 
13 
11 
20 
33 
42 
23 
45 
19 

2 
2 
13 
12 
24 
42 
76 
113 
174 
103 

8  years                              

9  years 

10  years                   

1 

4 
9 
34 

90 
129 
84 

11  years 

12  years      

13  years 

15  years                   

16  years 

Total 

2,416 

1,862 

4,278 

351 

210 

561 

The  most  striking  point  revealed  by  this  table  is  the  difference 
in  the  age  grouping  of  the  girls  and  boys.  It  is  hard  to  account  for 
this.  The  preceding  tables  have  shown  that  the  girls  are  more  apt 
to  come  from  unfavorable  home  and  family  surroundings  than  the 
boys,  and  in  such  homes  little  girls  do  not  receive  very  different 
treatment  from  little  boys;  in  the  homes  classed  as  bad,  from  which 
something  over  40  per  cent  of  the  girls  come,  both  are  neglected 
alike.  It  is  often  said  that  there  is  greater  reluctance  to  arrest  girls 
than  boys,  and  that  trivial  offenses  on  their  part  are  rather  generally 
ignored.  This  may  account  for  a  part  of  the  difference,  though  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  little  girls  listed  above  was  arrested 
for  "  thro  wing  paper  in  the  street,"  and  several  others  for  charges  of 
equal  gravity,  it  is  evident  that  the  argument  may  easily  be  over- 
worked. Still,  giving  it  full  weight,  the  difference  is  too  marked  to 
be  fully  explained  in  this  manner.  Less  than  one-tenth  of  the  girls 
are  under  12,  while  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  boys  are  found  in  this 
age  group.  It  seems  necessary  to  fall  back  on  the  biological  argu- 
ment and  to  agree  that  girls,  partaking  of  the  static  character  of  their 
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sex,  are  less  inclined  to  lawbreaking  than  boys,  keeping  well  within 
bounds  until  the  troubled  period  of  adolescence  leads  them  to 
unwonted  outbreaks. 

Turning  from  this  point  to  the  immediate  question  of  age  and 
employment  and  grouping  the  ages  it  is  found  that  the  workers 
furnish  the  following  proportions: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WORKING  DELINQUENTS  OF  TOTAL  DELINQUENTS 
OF  SAME  SEX  AND  AGE  GROUP. 


Age. 

Working  delinquents. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Under  12  years 

210 

543 
1,663 

22.4 
42.4 
80.8 

5 
43 
303 

9.4 
36.4 
77.7 

12  and  13  years  ,  

14  to  16  years 

Total 

2,416 

56.4 

351 

62.5 

When  it  is  considered  how  comparatively  few  children  under  12 
are  at  work,  the  fact  that  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  delinquent 
boys  in  this  age  group  are  working  children,  becomes  exceedingly 
significant.  Fourteen  is  the  legal  age  for  taking  children  from  school 
and  putting  them  to  work  in  all  the  States  studied  except  Maryland, 
where  it  is  12.  Consequently,  among  those  12  and  13  years  old 
it  is  probable  that  the  great  majority  of  children  are  not  employed. 
The  influence  of  age  would  be  felt  impartially  by  the  two  groups,  so 
the  larger  proportion  of  working  offenders  can  not  be  explained  by 
its  influence.  On  reaching  14  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  juvenile 
population  goes  to  work  that  the  increase  of  working  delinquents 
is  not  surprising. 

MENTAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  DELINQUENTS. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation  some  subjects  were  touched  upon 
which,  while  not  relating  directly  to  the  connection  between  occu- 
pation and  wrongdoing,  have  nevertheless  a  bearing  upon  the  subject 
of  juvenile  delinquency.  On  one  of  the  most  important  of  these — 
the  mental  condition  of  the  delinquents — it  was  impossible  to  secure 
satisfactory  data.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  much  delinquency 
is  the  result  of  mental  defects  and  deficiencies,  and  that  a  considerable 
number  of  those  coming  before  the  courts  need,  more  than  anything 
else,  either  special  training  or  custodial  care.  But  mental  deficiency 
is  not  a  matter  which  can  be  pronounced  upon  offhand.  Frequently  it 
needs  for  its  determination  expert  observation  extended  over  a  con- 
siderable period.  It  was  obviously  impossible  to  secure  such  a  study 
of  the  nearly  five  thousand  children  included  in  this  investigation, 
so  it  seemed  better  to  omit  the  matter  altogether  than  to  take  the 
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extempore  judgment  of  observers  not  possessing  the  special  qualifi- 
cations necessary  for  determining  such  a  point.  In  regard  to  the 
physical  condition  of  the  delinquents,  the  situation  was  much  the 
same.  The  information  obtainable  on  this  point  was  so  superficial 
and  incomplete  that  it  seemed  better  to  omit  the  subject  altogether. 

SUMMARY    OF    COMPARISON    OF    WORKING    AND    NONWORKING 

OFFENDERS. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  chapter  it  was  seen  that  working  children 
showed  a  marked  excess  over  nonworking  children  both  of  delin- 
quency and  recidivism,  and  that  this  appeared  in  offenses  of  every 
grade.  Certain  factors  which  are  reasonably  supposed  to  affect  delin- 
quency have  also  been  considered.  It  has  been  found  that  in  regard 
to  parental  relations  the  group  of  working  delinquents  shows  dis- 
tinctly less  favorable  conditions  than  prevail  among  the  nonwork- 
ing. In  regard  to  nativity  of  parent  the  situation  is  dubious.  Chil- 
dren of  foreign-born  parents  outnumber  the  children  of  native-born 
parents  among  both  working  and  nonworking  boys,  but  the  excess 
is  somewhat  greater  among  the  workers.  Among  the  girls  children 
of  native-born  parents  lead  in  both  groups.  In  view  of  the  large 
number  of  foreigners  in  the  cities  from  which  these  records  were 
taken,  it  is  impossible  to  feel  certain  that,  as  between  workers  and 
non workers,  the  matter  of  parentage  has  exercised  a  perceptible 
influence.  In  regard  to  home  conditions  there  is  a  marked  superiority 
in  favor  of  the  workers.  In  regard  to  age  the  situation  is  so  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  the  years  in  which  outbreaks  are  most 
likely  to  occur  are  those  in  which  children  are  normally  going  to 
work  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  any  certainty. 

Out  of  four  factors,  then,  affecting  delinquency,  two  must  be  re- 
garded as  dubious,  one — that  of  parental  relations — tends  to  explain 
the  excess  of  working  delinquents  on  grounds  other  than  that  of  their 
being  at  work,  and  one — that  of  home  conditions — tends  in  exactly  the 
opposite  direction,  showing  that  the  workers  are  in  this  respect  more 
numerously  fortunate  than  the  nonworkers. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  proportionate  excess  of  workers  is 
large,  varying  from  two  to  nine  times  the  ratio  of  nonworkers.  It 
is  evident  that  this  excess  can  not  be  explained  by  a  corresponding 
excess  of  these  specified  unfavorable  conditions  among  them.  As 
far  as  the  above  consideration  shows,  conditions  do  not  vary  widely 
between  the  two  groups.  They  come  from  the  same  classes,  and 
approach  pretty  closely  to  the  same  general  level  of  well  being.  It 
seems  rather  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  being  at  work  has 
something  to  do  with  their  going  wrong.  In  a  succeeding  chapter 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  see  whether  a  definite  connection  can  be 
traced  more  closely. 
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JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS,  BY  OCCUPATION  AND 

OFFENSE. 


CHAPTER  III. 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS,  BY  OCCUPATION  AND  OFFENSE. 
DIFFICULTY  OF  TRACING  OCCUPATIONAL  INFLUENCES. 

It  has  been  seen  that  working  children  furnish  far  more  than  their 
proportionate  share  to  the  group  of  juvenile  delinquents,  that  this 
excess  is  found  wherever  they  are  studied,  that  it  occurs  in  every 
age  group,  that  it  is  not  limited  to  any  one  offense,  and  that  it  can  not 
be  adequately  accounted  for  by  parental  condition,  race,  or  char- 
acter of  home  and  home  training.  The  conclusion  seems  inevitable 
that  the  fact  of  being  at  work  constitutes  an  important  element  in 
the  problem  and  that  working  children,  because  they  are  working 
rather  than  school  children,  are  far  more  h'kely  to  go  wrong  than 
those  who  can  enjoy  a  childhood  unburdened  by  adult  responsibilities. 

A  question  next  rises  as  to  the  comparative  harmfulness  of  differ- 
ent occupations.  There  are  certain  drawbacks,  from  a  moral  stand- 
point, attached  to  a  child's  early  employment  in  any  gainful  pursuit. 
The  alteration  from  a  child's  normal  condition  of  dependence  to  the 
importance  of  a  wage-earner  at  an  early  age,  the  difference  in  associa- 
tions, and  in  the  attitude  of  adults  toward  the  child  who  has  gone  to 
work  are  effective  no  matter  what  the  child  may  be  doing.  But 
beyond  this  can  it  be  shown  that  particular  employments  are  in 
themselves  harmful,  displaying  a  connection  between  their  conditions 
and  the  offenses  committed  by  those  who  work  in  them  ? 

At  the  outset  a  troublesome  state  of  affairs  is  found.  The  children 
do  not  choose  a  vocation  and  stick  to  it.  They  change  from  one 
work  to  another,  to  a  condition  of  unemployment  and  back  to  some 
occupation  totally  unrelated  to  anything  in  their  past  with  a  bewil- 
dering facility.  Consequently  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  effect  of 
any  given  pursuit.  A.  B.,  for  instance,  left  school  at  12  and  went 
into  a  factory  on  the  night  shift,  where  he  worked  for  five  months. 
Then  he  was  employed  by  a  butcher,  for  whom  he  worked  four 
months.  Then  for  six  months  he  was  an  errand  boy  for  a  retail 
store,  after  which  he  went  into  a  foundry,  and  had  been  working 
there  eight  months  when  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  incorrigi- 
bility,  the  specific  troubles  being  that  he  would  stay  out  late,  that 
he  had  taken  to  drinking,  that  he  was  neglecting  his  work,  and  that 
he  was  associating  with  disorderly  characters.  In  such  a  case  it 
40450°— S.  Doc.  645, 61-2,  vol  8 5  65 
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does  not  seem  possible  to  attribute  the  delinquency  to  any  one  of 
his  pursuits;  each  probably  had  a  share  in  it. 

Not  all  the  children  change  so  often  or  so  completely  as  the  one 
cited.  Sometimes  a  child  will  remain  steadily  in  one  place,  and 
sometimes,  while  changing  his  position  frequently,  he  will  still  keep 
to  one  general  line  of  work.  The  newsboy  becomes  a  messenger  or 
an  errand  boy  or  a  street  trader,  the  boy  who  has  begun  work  in  a 
factory  is  rather  apt  to  keep  to  that  class  of  occupations,  and  so  on. 
Thus  their  latest  occupation,  while  it  may  be  only  one  of  a  series,  is 
frequently  representative  of  all  they  have  done.  Even  where  this 
is  not  the  case,  there  is  still  some  reason  for  judging  a  given  occupa- 
tion by  the  number  of  offenders  coming  from  it.  Even  though  they 
may  have  received  their  initiation  in  another  pursuit,  there  is  some 
reason  for  their  wrongdoing  in  this.  An  occupation  which  shows  a 
large  number  of  delinquents  must  either  have  some  special  tempta- 
tions or  must  have  some  features  peculiarly  attractive  to  the  kind  of 
children  likely  to  go  wrong.0  In  the  following  study,  then,  those 
delinquents  who  were  employed  at  the  time  of  their  latest  arrest  will 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the  leading  occupations  from  which 

they  come. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  DELINQUENTS. 

A  table  has  been  constructed  to  show  the  occupational  distribu- 
tion of  these  delinquents  b  as  well  as  of  those  previously  employed  at 
some  time,  who  were  not  employed  at  the  time  of  their  latest  offense. 
At  the  time  of  their  latest  arrest,  1,466  boys  and  202  girls  were 
employed,  while  950  boys  and  149  girls  were  not  at  work.  The 
first  group  of  columns  gives  for  boys  and  girls  the  occupations  in 
which  those  working  at  the  time  of  their  last  offense  were  engaged. 
The  second  group  shows  the  occupations  in  which  these  same  chil- 
dren have  been  engaged  since  beginning  work.  This  group  of  col- 
umns includes  the  figures  of  the  first.  Thus,  the  first  column  shows 
17  boys  in  agricultural  pursuits  at  the  time  of  their  last  offense,  but 
43  of  the  children  had  at  some  time  followed  these  pursuits.  Thirty- 
eight  were  arrested  while  working  as  telegraph  messengers,  but  87 
had  at  some  time  worked  as  messengers.  Two  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  were  employed  as  errand  boys  at  the  time  of  their  last  offense, 
but  96  others  had  been  so  employed  formerly.  The  third  group  of 

a  Obviously  the  first  step  in  forming  any  idea  of  the  relative  dangers  of  different 
occupations  should  be  to  compare  the  number  engaged  in  each  with  the  number  of 
delinquents  it  furnishes;  but  the  census  data  for  the  children  employed  in  each 
industry  are  completely  out  of  date,  and  there  are  no  other. 

&  In  this  table  all  occupations  in  which  10  or  more  children  have  been  engaged 
have  been  tabulated,  and  others  have  been  grouped  together  as  miscellaneous. 
Rarely  more  than  two  or  three  children  had  been  employed  in  any  one  of  these  mis- 
cellaneous occupations. 
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columns  deals  with  the  children  who  were  not  employed  at  the  time 
of  their  latest  offense,  showing  how  many  of  them  had  ever  been 
engaged  in  each  pursuit.  As  one  child  frequently  passed  through 
several  occupations  there  is,  of  course,  no  correspondence  between 
the  totals  of  these  different  columns. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS  EMPLOYED  IN  SPECIFIED 
OCCUPATIONS  OR  INDUSTRIES  AT  TIME  OF  LAST  OFFENSE  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER 
CENT  OF  DELINQUENTS,  EMPLOYED  AND  UNEMPLOYED,  AT  TIME  OF  LAST  OF- 
FENSE WHO  WERE  EVER  EMPLOYED  IN  SAME  INDUSTRY  OR  OCCUPATION,  BY 
SEX. 

[A  child  is  counted  only  once  for  each  occupation,  though  he  may  have  worked  at  the  occupation 
several  different  times.] 


Industry  or  occupation. 

Delinquents  employed 
in   specified    occupa- 
tion  or   industry   at 
time  ol  last  offense. 

Delinquents,  employed 
at  time  of  last  offense, 
who  had  ever  been 
employed  in  specified 
occupation  or  indus- 
try. 

Delinquents,  unem- 
ployed at  time  of  last 
offense,  who  had  ever 
been    employed     in 
specified    occupation 
or  industry. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Agriculture....    ... 

17 
6 
11 
2 
26 
15 
4 

17 
2 
4 
10 
3 
24 
1 
7 
1 
7 
4 
17 
12 
5 
107 

3 
4 

1.16 
.41 
.75 
.14 
1.77 
1.02 
.27 

1.16 
.14 
.27 
.68 
.20 
1.64 
.07 
.48 
.07 
.48 
.27 
1.16 
.82 
.34 
7.30 

.20 
.27 

2 

0.50 
.99 

43 
9 
14 
3 
40 
30 
9 

23 
5 
13 
13 
8 
37 
3 
18 
5 
11 
6 
28 
17 
12 
156 

9 
9 
357 
32 
15 
32 
34 

22 

8 
2 
18 
37 
9 

7 
1 
3 
7 
87 
397 
47 
8 
36 
7 

1.88 
.38 
.61 
.13 
1.75 
1.31 
.39 

1.01 
.22 
.57 
.57 
.35 
1.62 
.13 
.79 
.22 
.48 
.26 
1.23 
.75 
.53 
6.96 

.39 
.39 
15.63 
1.40 
.66 
1.40 
1.49 

.96 

.35 
.09 
.79 
1.62 
.39 

.31 
.04 
.13 
.31 
3.81 
17.38 
2.06 
.35 
1.58 
.31 

1 
8 

0.30 
2.43 

47 
14 
1 
3 
17 
26 
3 

18 
4 
12 
6 
3 
27 
5 
13 
5 
6 
2 
20 
18 
4 
127 

11 
7 
287 
28 
14 
34 
35 

15 

3 
4 
14 
34 

7 

4 

3.00 
.89 
.06 
.19 
1.08 
1.66 
.19 

1.15 
.25 
.77 
.38 
.19 
1.72 
.32 
.83 
.32 
.38 
.13 
1.28 
1.15 
.25 
8.09 

.70 
.45 
18.29 
1.78 
.89 
2.17 
2.23 

.96 

.19 
.25 
.89 
2.17 
.45 

.25 

Bakery 

5 

2.00 

Boarding  house 

4 

1.98 

7 

2.13 

7 

2.80 

Bootblack 

Boots  and  shoes... 

2 

.99 

3 

.91 

8 

3.20 

Bottling  works 

Bowling    alley    and    pool 
room 

Boxes,  paper  

2 

.99 

4 
1 

i.22 
.30 

4 

5 

1.60 
2.00 

Boxes,  not  specified 

Brass  and  brass  goods 

Brooms  and  brushes  

2 

.61 

1 

.40 

Building  trades.  .  .  . 

Buttons 

2 
15 
2 
5 
1 
15 

.61 
4.56 
.61 
1.52 
.30 
4.56 

Candy  and  confectionery.  .  . 
Canning  and  preserving  
Cigars  and  tobacco  

9 

4.45 

19 

7.60 

3 
1 
10 

1.48 
.50 
4.95 

8 

3.20 

Clerks 

Clothing 

8 

3.20 

Coal  mining  

Cotton  goods 

5 

2.47 

13 

1 

1 

3.95 
,30 

.30 

8 

3.20 

Drivers  and  helpers,  wagon. 
Electrical  and  gas  appara- 
tus and  supplies 

4 

1.60 

Elevator  boys  

Errand  boys  or  girls 

261 
19 
8 
19 
19 

19 

7 
2 
9 
27 
8 

6 

17.80 
1.30 
.55 
1.30 
1.30 

1.30 

.48 
.14 
.61 
1.84 
.55 

.41 

1 

.50 

2, 

.61 

1 
1 

.40 
.40 

Foundry  and  machine  shop. 
Furniture  

1 

.50 

2 
1 
2 

23 

17 
3 
9 

.61 
.30 
.61 

6.99 

5.17 
.91 
2.74 

Glass 

2 
2 

10 

1 
1 
6 

1 

.80 
.80 

4.00 

.40 
.40 
2.40 
.40 

Hardware  

1 

21 

12 
3 
5 

.50 
10.  3» 

5.94 
1.48 
2.47 

Home     workers,     earning 
board  and  clothes  
Home    workers,    working 
for  wages  or  in  place  of 
wage-  workers 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods..., 
Hotel 

Iron  and  steel 

Jewelry  and  silverware  
Laborers,  streets  and  sew- 
ers 

1 

.50 

2 

.61 

Laundry.        .      .  . 

4 
1 

1.98 
.50 

8 
1 

2.43 
.30 

1 

5 
3 
77 
160 
40 
10 
25 
9 

.06 
.32 
.19 
4.91 
10.20 
2.55 
.64 
1.59 
.57 

14 
1 

5.60 
.40 

Leather 

3 
2 

38 
320 
21 
3 
25 
4 

.20 
.14 
2.59 
21.83 
1.43 
.20 
1.71 
.27 

Leather  goods 

Newsboys 

Office  bovs 

1 
5 

.40 
2.00 

Paper  and  paper  goods  
Peddlers 

1 

.50 

2 

.61 

Pianos... 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS  EMPLOYED  IN  SPECIFIED 
OCCUPATIONS  OR  INDUSTRIES  AT  TIME  OF  LAST  OFFENSE  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER 
CENT  OF  DELINQUENTS,  ETC.— Concluded. 


Industry  or  occupation. 

Delinquents  employed 
in  specified   occupa- 
tion  or   industry  at 
time  of  last  offense. 

Delinquents,  employed 
at  time  of  last  offense, 
who   had  ever  been 
employed  in  specified 
occupation  or  indus- 
try. 

Delinquents,   unem- 
ployed at  time  of  last 
offense,  who  had  ever 
been    employed     in 
specified    occupation 
or  industry. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Printing  and  publishing.  .  . 
Restaurant  

16 
10 
5 
12 

1.09 
.68 
.34 
.82 

1 
2 

0.50 
.99 

35 
16 
10 
16 
5 
12 
117 
20 

37 
9 

27 
7 
283 

1.53 
.70 
.44 
.70 

.22 
.53 
5.12 
.88 

1.62 
.39 
1.18 
.31 
12.39 

1 
6 
2 

82 
9 

0.30 

1.82 
.61 
24.93 
2.74 

29 
7 
4 
2 
5 
7 
69 
12 

14 
2 
21 
6 
183 

1.85 
.45 
.25 
.13 

.32 
.45 
4.40 

.77 

.81 
.13 
1.34 
.38 
11.66 

2 

4 

0.80 
1.60 

Rubber  and  rubber  goods  .  . 
Servant,  private  house  
Silk  goods  

65 

6 

32.18 
2.97 

50 

4 

20.00 
1.60 

Stable  boys  

8 
62 
16 

23 
3 
10 

4 
168 

.55 
4.23 
1.09 

1.57 
.20 
.68 
.27 
11.46 

Stores  and  markets 

11 

7 

1 

5.44 
3.46 

.50 

21 

7 

1 
3 

6.39 
2.13 

.30 
.91 

19 
4 

3 
3 

1 

5 
32 

7.60 
1.60 

1.20 
1.20 
.40 
2.00 
12.80 

100.0 

Textiles,  not  specified  
Theaters  and  other  amuse- 
ments. . 

Thread  

Tinware  

Woolen  goods  

4 
15 

1.98 
7.42 

8 
36 

2.43 
10.94 

Miscellaneous  

Total  

1,466 

100.0 

202 

100.0 

2,281 

100.0 

329 

100.0 

1,569 

100.0 

250 

Considerably  over  half  the  working  delinquents  (who  numbered 
2,416  boys  and  351  girls)  were  employed  at  the  time  of  their  latest 
offense.  For  the  boys,  60.7  per  cent  were  employed  against  39.3 
per  cent  out  of  work,  while  among  the  girls  57.6  per  cent  were  work- 
ing as  against  42.4  per  cent  who  were  unemployed.  At  first  sight 
this  seems  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  close  connection  between  the 
fact  of  occupation  and  delinquency,  but  there  are  not  sufficient  data 
to  confirm  or  disprove  this.  Without  knowing  what  proportion  of 
working  children  are  out  of  work  at  a  given  time,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  the  ratio  of  unemployed  offenders  is  large  or  small. 

The  table  also  shows  the  relative  tendency  of  boys  and  girls  to 
change  their  employments.  Counting  each  time  a  child  has  worked 
at  a  new  pursuit  as  an  occupation  period,  we  find  the  girls  average 
1.65  occupation  periods  per  capita,  as  against  1.59  per  capita  for  the 
boys.  This  difference  is  slight,  but  is  rather  singular  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  lesser  tendency  of  girls  toward  delinquency  is  usually 
explained  on  the  ground  that  they  are  more  conservative,  have  less 
initiative  and  daring,  are  less  restless  and  fond  of  experimentation 
than  boys.  Apparently,  as  far  as  occupation  is  concerned,  they  are 
rather  more  given  to  changing  than  boys. 

Turning  to  the  different  occupations  represented  among  those  who 
were  working  at  the  time  of  their  latest  offense,  we  find  that  although 
the  percentages  for  these  pursuits  differ  from  column  to  column, 
these  variations  are  slight.  For  the  most  part  those  occupations 
from  which  the  larger  numbers  of  delinquents  were  arrested  furnish 
also  the  largest  number  of  occupation  periods. 
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OCCUPATIONS  FURNISHING  LARGEST  NUMBER  OF  DELINQUENTS. 

Considering  only  those  who  were  working  at  the  time  of  the  last 
offense,  the  following  table,  based  on  the  preceding  table,  gives  the 
occupations  from  which  the  greater  number  of  offenders  came.  Here 
certain  industries  in  which  conditions  of  work  were  similar  have  been 
grouped  together.  Thus  under  the  heading,  "Textiles,  hosiery,  and 
knit  goods, "  have  been  included  all  the  workers  in  textile  industries 
of  whatever  kind,  while  the  various  forms  of  domestic  service  have 
also  been  grouped  together. 

OCCUPATIONS  WHICH  SHOW  THE  LARGEST  NUMBER  OF  DELINQUENT  BOYS  AND 
GIRLS,  AND  PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  DELINQUENTS  OF  EACH  SEX. 


Per  cent 

Per  cent 

of  total 

of  total 

Industry  or  occupation. 

delin- 

Industry or  occupation. 

delin- 

quent 

quent 

boys. 

girls. 

Newsboys                               

21.83 

Domestic  service: 

17.80 

Servant  in  private  house               .  . 

32.18 

Drivers  and  helpers,  wagon  

7.30 

In   hotel,   restaurant   or   boarding 

4.23 

house  ...                   ....            .. 

5.44 

2  59 

Home  workers  & 

16.33 

1.84 

1.84 

Total 

53.95 

Bootblacks                                        

.77 

Peddlers 

.71 

Textiles,  hosiery  and  knit  goods  .  .  .  ... 

12.36 

Building  trades                            

.64 

5.44 

Theater 

.57 

Clothing  makers  .   ..           

4.95 

Office  boys                                    

.43 

4.45 

Glass* 

.30 

Laundry  

1.98 

a  Glass  has  been-included  because  of  its  reputation  for  employing  young  boys,  and  because  of  its  frequent 
exemption  from  restrictions  concerning  night  work. 

t>  "Home  workers"  includes  21  girls  who  had  been  placed  in  private  families  to  work  for  their  board  and 
clothing,  and  12  who  were  working  for  relatives,  sometimes  receiving  wages,  sometimes  only  a  home  and 
clothes. 

This  classification  shows  that  the  largest  number  of  delinquent 
boys  were  found  in  those  occupations  or  industries  in  which  the 
nature  of  the  employment  does  not  permit  of  supervision.  Four  of 
the  first  five  occupations  belong  largely  to  this  class  and  the  con- 
ditions in  the  other  offer  temptations  peculiar  to  itself.  The  news- 
boys lead  with  21.83  per  cent;  errand  boys  show  17.80  per  cent; 
drivers  and  helpers  on  wagons,  7.30  per  cent;  stores  and  markets, 
4.23  per  cent;  and  messengers,  2.59  per  cent. 

Among  the  girl  delinquents,  the  largest  percentage  is  for  servant 
in  private  house  (32.18),  followed  by  home  workers  with  16.33  per 
cent;  textile,  hoisery  and  knit  goods,  12.36  per  cent;  hotels,  restau- 
rants and  boarding  houses,  5.44  per  cent;  stores  and  markets,  5.44 
per  cent;  clothing,  4~95  per  cent;  candy  and  confectionery,  4.45 
per  cent;  and  laundry,  1.98  per  cent. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  SPECIFIED  OFFENSES  IN  LEADING  OCCUPATIONS  OF 

BOY  DELINQUENTS. 

In  order  to  see,  if  possible,  what  connection  exists  between  these 
occupations  and  the  wrongdoing  of  the  children  engaged  in  them, 
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a  table  has  been  prepared,  showing  in  detail  the  offenses  committed 
by  the  boys  in  each,  and  also  showing  what  percentage  of  the  delin- 
quents in  each  occupation  were  guilty  of  each  specified  offense. 

NUMBER  AND   PER   CENT   OF  DELINQUENT   BOYS  IN   EACH   OF   THIRTEEN    OCCU- 
PATIONS OR  INDUSTRIES  COMMITTING  SPECIFIED  LAST  OFFENSE. 


Last  offense. 

Occupation  or  industry  of  delinquent  boys. 

Boot- 
blacks. 

Building 
trades. 

Drivers 
helpers, 
wagon. 

Errand 
boys. 

Glass. 

Iron  and 
steel. 

Messen- 
gers. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

10.53 
5.27 
2.63 
5.26 
7.90 

Assault  and  battery.  . 
Burglary           

2 
2 
4 
1 
1 

1 

6 

7.69 
7.69 
15.38 
3.85 
3.85 

3.85 
23.07 

1 
3 

1 

4.17 
12.50 
4.17 

2 
15 
2 
2 
3 

1 
50 

1.87 
14.02 
1.87 
1.87 
2.80 

.93 

46.73 

11 

22 
12 

4.21 
8.43 
4.60 

1 
3 

3.70 
11.11 

4 
2 
1 
2 
3 

Craps  and  gambling.  . 
Immoral  conduct  
Incorrigibility 

14 

5.37 

2 

7.41 

Incorrigibility     and 
truancy  

Larceny 

10 
1 

41.66 
4  16 

120 
4 
4 

3 

6 

11 

2 
6 
11 
11 
24 

45.98 
1.53 
1.53 

1.15 
2.30 

4.21 

.77 
2.30 
4.21 
4.21 
9.20 

7 
1 

36.84 
5.26 

11 

40.74 

12 

1 

31.58 
2.63 

Larceny  and  incorri- 
gibility 

Larceny   and   runa- 
way 

Larceny  and  trespass- 
ing on  railroad  ... 

4 
3 

4 

3.74 
2.80 

3.74 

2 
3 

10.53 
15.79 

6 
1 

1 

22.23 
3.70 

3.70 

Malicious  mischief 

2 
1 

2 

5.26 
2.63 

2.63 
5.26 

Out  nights  and  incor- 
rigibility 

1 

3.85 

1 

4.17 

Out  nights  and  lar- 
ceny 

1 

5.26 

Truancy 

2 

7.69 

2 
4 

5 
10 

1.87 
3.74 
4.67 
9.35 

Vagrancy  or  runaway 
Disorderly  conduct... 
All  other  offenses  

Total  

1 
3 
3 

4.17 
12.50 
12.50 

1 

5.26 

1 
5 

3.85 
19.23 

2 
5 

5.26 
13.16 

4 

21.06 

2 

7.41 

26 

100.0 

24 

100.0 

107 

100.0 

261 

100.0 

19 

100.0 

27 

100.0 

38 

100.0 

Last  offense. 

Occupation  or  industry  of  delinquent  boys. 

Newsboys. 

Office 
boys. 

Peddlers. 

Stores  and 
markets. 

Textiles, 
hosiery, 
and  knit 
goods. 

Theaters 
and  other 
amuse- 
ments. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Assault  and  battery.  . 
Burglary 

8 
22 
12 
3 
11 

11 
97 

3 

2.50 
6.87 
3.75 
.94 
3.44 

3.44 
30.31 

.94 

1 

4.76 

2 
1 

4.00 
8.00 
4.00 

3 
7 
6 
1 
3 

4.84 
11.29 
9.68 
1.61 
4.84 

1 
1 
1 

3.71 
3.71 
3.70 

2 
1 
1 

8.69 
4.35 
4.35 

37 
80 
41 
10 
44 

13 
377 

12 
5 

23 
30 

35 

10 
28 
50 
51 
134 

3.78 
8.16 
4.18 
1.02 
4.49 

1.33 

38.47 

1.23 
.51 

2.35 
3.06 

3.57 

1.02 
2.86 
5.10 
5.20 
13.67 

Craps  and  gambling.  . 
Immoral  conduct  
Incorrigibility  

1 
3 

4.76 
14.29 

1 

4.00 

1 

3.70 

2 

8.69 

Incorrigibility 
and  truancy 

Larceny        *         ... 

10 

47.62 

9 

36.00 

25 
1 

40.32 
1.61 

10 

1 

37.04 
3.70 

10 

43.48 

Larceny  and  incorri- 
gibility 

Larceny  and  runaway 
Larceny  and  trespass- 
ing on  railroad  
Malicious  mischief... 
Out  nights  and  incor- 
rigibility  

1 

4.00 

6 
8 

8 
4 

1.88 
2.50 

2.50 
1  25 

1 

3 

2 

1.61 
4.84 

3.23 

1 
1 

2 
1 

3.70 
3.70 

7.41 
3.70 

3 
1 
1 

13.04 
4.35 
4.35 

2 

9.53 

1 

4.00 

Out  nights  and  lar- 
ceny 

15 

22 
25 
65 

4.69 
6.87 
7.81 
20.31 

1 
2 

3 
4 

1.61 
3.23 
4.84 
6.45 

Vagrancy  or  runaway 
Disorderly  conduct... 
All  other  offenses  

Total  

2 

9.52 

3 

12.00 

3 

11.11 

1 
1 

4.35 
4.35 

2 

9.52 

6 

24.00 

4 

14.82 

320 

100.0 

21 

100.0 

25 

100.0 

62 

100.0 

27 

100.0 

23 

100.0 

980 

100.0 
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In  all  occupations,  larceny  is  the  leading  offense.  It  is  so  uni- 
versally predominant,  that  for  the  present  it  may  be  merely  touched 
upon.  It  will  be  noticed  that  with  the  exception  of  the  iron  and 
steel  workers,  the  employments  in  which  this  offense  is  committed  by 
40  per  cent  or  over  of  the  delinquents  are  those  which  take  the 
workers  into  houses,  stores,  or  theaters  where  thefts  may  easily  be 
committed  or  involve  their  handling  money  or  small  articles  which 
can  easily  be  stolen.  Often  these  two  conditions  are  united  in  a 
single  trade,  as  in  the  case  of  the  boy  from  a  store  or  market,  who  in 
his  place  of  work  has  abundant  opportunities  for  theft,  and  who  may 
on  occasion  be  sent  out  to  carry  goods  into  a  customer's  house,  and 
perhaps  to  receive  and  bring  back  the  money  for  them.  Passing 
over  larceny,  however,  for  the  present,  the  next  most  prominent 
offenses  in  the  different  groups  will  be  considered. 

Bearing  in  mind  always  the  limited  number  of  cases  as  shown  in 
the  foregoing  table,  it  will  be  noticed  that  these  offenses  are  very  sug- 
gestive of  the  effect  of  lack  of  supervision  in  some  kinds  of  work  and 
of  special  opportunities  for  wrongdoing  in  others.  In  at  least  six  of 
the  thirteen  occupations  considered,  little  or  no  supervision  can  be 
exercised  over  the  children.  The  bootblacks,  the  drivers  and  wagon 
helpers,  the  errand  and  messenger  boys,  the  newsboys  and  peddlers, 
all  work  under  conditions  which  make  any  effective  oversight  impos- 
sible, and  which  bring  them  into  continual  temptations  to  dishonesty 
and  to  other  offenses.  The  drivers  and  helpers,  it  may  be  observed, 
include  a  number  who  are  practically  delivery  boys,  carrying  in  goods 
purchased  and  often  receiving  the  money  for  them.  They  also  include 
huckster's  assistants,  who  have  frequent  opportunities  for  overcharg- 
ing a  customer  and  retaining  the  surplus,  or  otherwise  acquiring  a  trifle 
now  and  then,  at  the  expense  either  of  their  employer  or  his  customers 
until  any  scruples  in  favor  of  honesty  they  may  once  have  possesed 
have  entirely  disappeared.  The  conditions  prevailing  in  the  other 
groups  mentioned  need  no  explanation.  Those  classed  together  as  in 
" Theaters  and  other  amusements"  might  well  be  considered  unsuper- 
vised,  also,  for  though  their  immediate  work  is  performed  under  over- 
sight it  involves  a  considerable  amount  of  being  on  duty,  yet  not 
actively  employed,  when  the  oversight  is  relaxed.  And  it  also  involves 
their  being  out  at  hours  and  in  associations  which  interfere  altogether 
with  the  supervision  usually  exercised  over  juveniles  under  16.  Con- 
sequently such  offenses  as  assault  and  battery,  craps  and  gambling, 
and  the  various  combinations  of  truancy  and  vagrancy  are  especially 
numerous  among  these  groups  of  workers.  Truancy,  indeed,  is  prac- 
tically confined  to  these  occupations. 

Those  in  the  other  six  groups — those  in  the  building  trades,  the 
workers  in  glass,  in  iron  and  steel,  and  in  textiles,  as  well  as  the  office 
boys  and  workers  in  stores  and  markets — usually  work  under 
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supervision,  but  certain  conditions  of  their  occupations  are  reflected 
in  their  offenses.  The  building  trades,  including  as  they  do  paper 
hanging,  plumbing,  and  gas  and  steam  fitting,  make  a  worker  familiar 
with  the  interiors  of  many  buildings,  a  knowledge  which  is  turned  to 
account  in  many  of  the  cases  of  burglary.  (It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  drivers  and  helpers,  and  the  errand  boys,  both  of  whom 
furnish  an  undue  proportion  of  cases  of  burglary,  have  somewhat 
similar  opportunities  of  learning,  in  the  course  of  their  work,  where 
money  or  valuables  are  kept.)  Turning  to  the  glass  makers,  it  is  seen 
that  their  leading  offense,  after  larceny,  is  malicious  mischief.  At 
first  sight  this  does  not  seem  to  bear  any  relation  to  their  occupation, 
but  a  possible  explanation  offers  itself  in  the  arrangement  of  hours. 
The  night  shift  of  workers  in  a  glass  factory  customarily  finish  their 
labors  at  about  3  in  the  morning.  If  the  boys  working  on  this  shift 
live  near  at  hand,  they  go  home;  but  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  their 
homes  are  a  long  walk  away,  they  sometimes  hang  about  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  factory  until  daylight.  This  means  several  hours  of 
more  than  dubious  companionship  at  a  time  when  ordinary  restraints 
are  removed,  and  what  is  worst  in  human  nature  is  apt  to  come  to 
the  surface.  Such  a  period  is  likely  to  develop  any  vicious  tendencies 
a  child  may  have,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  where  the  boy  with  a 
different  history  would  simply  be  unruly  and  boisterous,  incurring 
perhaps  a  charge  of  disorderly  conduct,  the  glass  worker  adds  an  ele- 
ment of  deliberate  disregard  of  other  people's  rights  and  feelings 
which  renders  him  liable  to  the  more  serious  charge.0 

The  next  most  prominent  offense  for  glass  workers — larceny  and 
trespass  on  railroad — is  a  leading  offense  among  the  workers  in  iron 
and  steel,  and  in  both  cases  the  usual  location  of  the  places  of  work 
suggests  a  reason  for  the  prevalence  of  the  offense.  The  child  does 
not  have  to  seek  the  place  of  temptation;  the  tracks  running  up  to  the 
factory — or  the  foundry  or  locomotive  works  or  rolling  mill,  as  the  case 
may  be — brii^  it  literally  to  his  very  door.  Concerning  office  boys, 
little  need  be  said;  their  offenses  reflect  rather  plainly  the  conditions 
of  their  occupation.  Among  the  peddlers  and  the  workers  in  textiles 
vagrancy  is  a  leading  offense,  a  fact  easily  explained  by  the  conditions 
or  the  associations  of  their  work.  The  very  nature  of  peddling  tempts 
a  boy  afield,  while  from  the  tramp  weaver  the  lad  in  a  textile  estab- 
lishment hears  glowing  accounts  of  the  pleasures  of  following  the 
road  and  the  ease  of  obtaining  work  wherever  he  goes.  Among  the 
employees  in  stores  and  markets,  burglary  is  the  leading  secondary 
offense,  which  may  easily  be  explained  by  the  familiarity  their  work 
gives  them  with  the  possibilities  of  breaking  in  at  nights  or  on  Sun- 
days. Among  the  workers  in  theaters  and  other  places  of  amuse- 
ment, as  among  the  glass  workers,  malicious  mischief  is  the  chief 
secondary  offense. 

a  See  Glass  Industry,  Volume  III  of  this  report,  pages  104-111. 
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A  somewhat  different  way  of  approaching  the  question  is  to  see 
what  occupation  furnishes  the  largest  proportionate  number  of 
offenders  of  each  class.  This  gives  the  following  table,  based  on  the 
figures  given  on  page  70.  The  small  number  of  cases  involved  in 
some  instances  should  not  be  overlooked. 

OCCUPATIONS  FROM  WHICH  COME  THE  LARGEST  PROPORTION  OF  BOYS  COMMIT- 
TING SPECIFIED  OFFENSES,  AND  PERCENTAGE  WHICH  THESE  OFFENDERS  FORM 
OF  ALL  DELINQUENT  BOYS  ENGAGED  IN  THE  SPECIFIED  OCCUPATION  OB 
INDUSTRY. 


Offense. 

Industry  or  occupation. 

Per  cent. 

Assault  and  battery 

Messengers  

10.53 

Drivers  and  helpers,  wagon  

14.02 

Craps  and  gambling                                            

Bootblacks  

15.38 

Immoral  conduct 

Messengers    

5.26 

Incorrigibility                                                

Office  boys  

14.29 

Incorrigibility  *nd  truancy 

Bootblacks  

3.85 

Larceny...                                            

Office  boys  

47.62 

Larceny  and  incorrigibility 

Glass  

5.26 

Larceny  and  runaway 

Peddlers                               

4.00 

Iron  and  steel 

22.23 

Malicious  mischief         " 

Glass  

15.79 

Office  boys. 

9.53 

Out  nights  and  larceny 

Glass  

5.26 

Truancy 

Bootblacks.. 

7.69 

Vagrancy  or  runaway 

Peddlers  

12.00 

Disorderly  conduct 

Building  trades     

12.50 

A  study  of  this  table  gives  much  the  same  results  as  shown  by  the 
preceding,  but  it  shows  more  clearly  the  disadvantageous  features 
of  certain  occupations.  It  brings  out,  for  instance,  the  greater 
tendency  of  messengers  to  immorality.  It  is  easy  to  see  a  connection 
between  the  character  of  their  work  and  the  fact  that  bootblacks  lead 
in  the  proportionate  number  of  offenders  under  the  headings  "  Craps 
and  gambling,"  "Incorrigibility  and  truancy,"  and  "Truancy." 
The  office  boys  again  present  themselves  in  a  leading  position  under 
the  two  combinations  of  incorrigibility,  and  most  of  the  other  occu- 
pations align  themselves  as  in  the  former  table.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  neither  the  newsboys  nor  errand  boys,  both  following  pursuits 
looked  upon  with  disfavor,  are  found  here  as  contributing  a  leading 
proportion  of  any  one  offense.  They  seem  to  maintain  what  might 
be  called  a  high  general  level  of  delinquency  rather  than  to  lead  in 
any  particular  direction,  errand  boys  being  found  in  fourteen,  and 
newsboys  in  fifteen  of  the  sixteen  separate  offense  groups. 

To  sum  up,  then,  what  may  fairly  be  deduced  from  these  tables,  it 
may  be  said  that  while  among  all  these  workers  larceny  is  the  leading 
offense,  it  appears  to  rise  or  fall  in  importance  according  to  the  oppor- 
tunities the  particular  occupation  offers  for  dishonesty.0  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  thefts  for  which  workers  were  arrested  were 
connected  with  their  work.  But  apparently  if  their  occupation  gives 

°  The  high  percentage  of  larceny  among  iron  and  steel  workers  is  no  contradiction 
of  this  statement,  as  among  these  workers,  the  larceny  might  consist  of  carrying  off 
tools  or  metal  from  the  place  of  work. 
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opportunity  for  dishonesty  the  workers  become  familiar  with  the 
idea  and  are  liable  to  practice  it  in  any  direction.  The  leading 
secondary  offenses  in  each  occupation  seem  to  show  the  influence  of 
occupational  conditions,  although  the  connection  is  not  direct. 

To  return,  then,  to  the  question  with  which  this  chapter  opened, 
this  study  of  the  occupations  furnishing  the  greatest  number  of  male 
delinquents  seems  to  show  that  among  boys,  at  least,  the  going  wrong 
is  not  wholly  explicable  by  the  conditions  of  the  work  undertaken. 
These  conditions  appear  to  have  a  marked  influence,  making  some 
pursuits  more  dangerous  than  others,  but  there  is  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  delinquency,  even  in  the  most  objectionable  trades,  which 
can  not  be  directly  attributed  to  the  kind  of  work  done.  On  the  whole 
there  seems  ground  for  the  contention  that  the  fact  of  being  at  work 
constitutes  for  the  young  worker  an  abnormal  situation  which  is  in 
itself  dangerous.  The  danger  may  be  greatly  increased  by  the  con- 
ditions of  certain  industries,  but  can  not  be  wholly  done  away  with 
even  when  conditions  are  good. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  SPECIFIED  OFFENSES  IN  LEADING  OCCUPATIONS  OF 

GIRL  DELINQUENTS. 

Turning  to  the  girl  delinquents,  and  referring  again  to  the  table  on 
page  69,  there  is  a  much  narrower  range  of  occupations  to  consider. 
The  six  pursuits  taken  for  special  study  include  all  which  furnish  as 
much  as  2  per  cent  of  the  whole  list  of  offenders.  Classifying  these 
offenders  according  to  their  occupation  and  offense,  gives  the  table 
immediately  following. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DELINQUENT  GIRLS  IN  EACH  OF  SIX  OCCUPATIONS  OR 
INDUSTRIES  COMMITTING  SPECIFIED  LAST  OFFENSE. 


Last  offense. 

Occupation  or  industry  of  delinquent  girls. 

Candy  and 
confection- 
ery. 

Clothing 
makers. 

Domestic  service. 

In  private 
families 

In  hotels, 
boarding 
houses  and 
restaurants. 

Home 
workers. 

Total 
domestic 
service. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Assault  and  battery 

1 
3 

10.00 
30.00 

Immoral  conduct  

2 

22.22 

21 

1 

7 
25 

2 

32.31 

1.54 

10.77 
38.46 

3.08 

7 

63.64 

12 

36.36 

40 

16 
30 

3 

5 
1 
6 

1 
5 

36.70 

0.92 
14.67 
27.52 

2.75 
.92 

4.59 
.92 
5.50 
.92 
4.59 

Immoral    conduct   and 
drunkenness     . 

1 

11.11 
11.11 

2 

20.00 

9 
2 

1 
1 

2 
1 

3 

27.28 
6.06 

3.03 
3.03 

6.06 
3.03 
9.09 

Larceny 

3 

27.27 

Larceny  and  immoral  con- 
duct 

Out  nights 

Out  nights  and  incorrigi- 
bility 

2 

22.22 

2 

20.00 

3 

4.61 

Truancy 

Vagrancy  or  runaway  
Disorderly  conduct 

3 

33.34 

1 

10.00 

2 
1 
3 

3.08 
1.54 
4.61 

1 

9.09 

1 

10.00 

2 

6.06 

Total  

9 

100.0 

10 

100.0 

65 

100.0 

11 

100.0 

33 

100.0 

109 

100.0 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DELINQUENT  GIRLS  IN  EACH  OF  SIX  OCCUPATIONS  OR 
INDUSTRIES  COMMITTING  SPECIFIED  LAST  OFFENSE— Concluded. 


Last  offense. 

Occupation  or  industry  of  delinquent  girls. 

Laundry  workers. 

Stores  and 
markets. 

Textiles,  hosiery, 
and  knit  goods. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Assault  and  battery.  . 

1 
3 

25.00 
75.00 

1 

8 

4 
3 
6 

4.00 
32.00 

16.00 
12.00 
24.00 

3 
60 

5 
23 
39 

4 
1 

12 
2 
12 

1 
6 

1.79 
35.71 

2.98 
13.69 
23.21 

2.38 
.60 

7.14 
1.19 
7.14 
.60 
3.57 

Immoral  conduct 

4 

36.37 

Immoral   conduct  and 
drunkenness.  .  . 

Incorrigibility 

1 
2 

1 

9.09 
18.18 

9.09 

Larceny  .... 

Larceny  and  immoral  con- 
duct 

Out  nights. 

Out  nights  and  incorrigi- 
bility  

1 
1 

1 

9.09' 
9.09 
9.09 

2 

8.00 

Truancy. 

Vagrancy  or  runaway 

1 

4.00 

Disorderly  conduct 

All  other  offenses 

Total  .  . 

4 

100.0 

11 

100.0 

25 

100.0 

168 

100.0 

Immorality  comes  near  taking  among  these  girls  the  place  larceny 
holds  among  boys.  Unfortunately  for  purposes  of  comparison,  the 
numbers  concerned  in  all  these  occupations  except  domestic  service 
are  so  small  as  to  make  any  general  statements  exceedingly  dangerous, 
as  where  so  few  are  involved  the  results  may  be  due  to  individual 
causes  in  nowise  connected  with  the  occupation.  Thus  one-third  of 
the  candy  and  confectionery  workers  were  brought  into  court  as 
runaways.  This  is  a  large  proportion,  but  the  schedules  show  that 
the  offense  was  totally  unrelated  to  the  occupation.  These  three 
children  happened  to  have  unhappy  homes  from  which  they  tried 
to  escape.  The  laundry  workers  make  a  very  bad  showing,  but  a 
study  of  their  schedules  redeems  the  situation  somewhat.  The  case 
of  assault  and  battery  had  not  the  slightest  connection  with  the  work. 
An  officer  entered  the  girl's  home  to  stop  a  fight  going  on  there;  the 
whole  family  promptly  fell  upon  him,  and  the  girl  joined  in  the 
attack.  In  one  of  the  three  cases  of  immorality,  a  girl  of  fifteen  had 
been  working  for  three  years  in  a  laundry  carried  on  by  her  mother 
in  her  own  house.  The  work  was  heavy  and  the  girl  ran  away. 
Thereupon  the  mother,  apparently  in  revenge,  had  the  girl  arrested 
and  testified  to  the  immorality  which,  up  to  this  time,  she  had  not 
considered  it  necessary  to  proceed  against  decisively.  Plainly  in  this 
case  the  conditions  of  the  home  and  the  character  of  the  mother  were 
sufficient  to  explain  the  girl's  downfall,  without  reference  to  her 
work.  In  the  remaining  two  cases  the  girls'  misconduct  was  very 
closely  connected  with  their  work,  being  due  to  the  influence  of 
fellow  employees.  It  would  be  a  heavy  indictment  of  any  pursuit 
to  say  that  half  of  the  delinquents  coming  from  it  had  become 
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immoral  through  occupational  influences,  but  on  a  basis  of  four 
delinquents  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  say  anything  of  the  kind. 

Those  engaged  in  domestic  service  form  the  only  group  large 
enough  to  give  results  which  can  be  called  even  indicative,  and 
therefore  it  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  analyze  it  somewhat 
fully.  It  will  be  seen  that,  as  was  the  case  among  the  newsboys, 
domestic  workers  appear  more  generally  throughout  the  list  of 
offenses  than  those  in  any  other  pursuit;  they  are  to  be  found  in 
eleven  of  the  twelve  categories  given,  while  the  two  occupations 
next  most  numerously  represented  appear  in  but  seven. 

Among  the  boys  we  noticed  that  the  special  conditions  of  an 
industry  were  likely  to  be  indicated  by  the  leading  offenses  of  the 
delinquents  following  it.  In  domestic  service  the  same  situation  is 
found.  The  temptation  which  it  forces  upon  the  girl  every  hour 
in  the  day  is  to  commit  larceny;  the  offense  against  which  it  offers 
less  protection  than  almost  any  other  occupation,  while  at  the  same 
time  its  conditions  conspire  to  lead  the  girl  toward  its  commission, 
is  immoral  conduct;  and  these  two  together  form  considerably  over 
half  of  all  the  offenses  committed  by  this  group  of  workers. 

Everyone  recognizes  the  opportunities  which  domestic  service  offers 
for  theft,  but  the  tradition  that  it  is  especially  free  from  dangers  to 
the  worker's  morals,  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  word,  is  so  generally 
established  that  a  little  consideration  may  be  given  to  the  point. 
When  one  speaks  of  moral  danger  to  a  domestic  worker,  the  listener 
is  apt  to  think  that  advances  from  the  men  of  the  employers'  house- 
hold are  meant.  This  danger  exists  certainly.  Nine  of  the  twenty- 
one  servants  in  private  families  who  went  astray  had  for  the  partners 
of  their  offense  either  some  member  of  the  employer's  family  or  some 
man  or  boy  with  whom  their  work  brought  them  into  contact.  But 
the  facts  of  common  experience  suggest  that  this  proportion  is  unduly 
large,  and  that  the  danger  comes  more  from  the  general  conditions 
of  the  work  than  from  this  immediate  source.  These  general  condi- 
tions are  the  loneliness  of  the  life,  the  lack  of  opportunities  for  mak- 
ing friends  and  securing  recreation  and  amusement  in  safe  surround- 
ings, the  monotonous  and  uninteresting  nature  of  the  work  done  as 
these  untrained  girls  do  it,  the  lack  of  external  stimulus  to  pride  and 
self-respect,  and  the  absolutely  unguarded  state  of  the  girl  except 
when  directly  under  the  eye  of  her  mistress. 

Again,  the  general  repute  in  which  it  is  held  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  carried  on  operate  to  keep  the  better  class  of  workers 
out  of  domestic  service,  in  spite  of  some  obvious  advantages  it  pos- 
sesses in  the  way  of  wages  and  material  comforts. 

In  view,  then,  of  the  general  tendencies  of  domestic  service  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  larceny  and  immoral  conduct  both  present  in  very 
high  proportions.  As  might  have  been  expected,  larceny  is  most 
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prevalent  among  the  servants  in  private  families,  where  in  24  out  of 
the  25  cases  found  the  theft  was  directly  connected  with  the  occupa- 
tion. Among  the  servants  in  hotels,  etc.,  larceny  is  still  a  leading 
offense,  and  two  out  of  the  three  cases  are  directly  connected  with 
the  work.  Among  the  home  workers  a  sudden  change  is  found ;  incor- 
rigibility  suddenly  leaps  to  a  prominent  position  and  larceny  sinks 
to  relatively  insignificant  proportions.  A  study  of  the  schedules 
seems  to  show  that  this  is  due  to  a  different  attitude  on  the  employer's 
part  rather  than  to  any  dissimilarity  in  the  girls.  These  home  work- 
ers, it  will  be  remembered,  are  girls  who  have  been' placed  by  their 
parents  or  by  some  institution  in  homes  where  they  are  to  work  for 
board  and  clothes,  or  else  they  are  girls  who  are  working  for  relatives. 
In  either  case  the  employer  is  likely  to  feel  more  responsibility  for 
the  girl's  welfare,  and  to  be  less  inclined  to  bring  her  into  court  for  a 
theft  which  may  be  trivial.  If  the  child  comes  from  an  institution, 
she  will  probably  be  returned  to  it  as  unmanageable,  and  the  institu- 
tion, after  several  such  experiences,  may  have  her  committed  to  a 
reformatory  as  incorrigible.  If  the  girl  is  working  for -relatives,  the 
theft  is  likely  to  be  condoned,  unless  the  girl  becomes  so  generally 
troublesome  that  a  charge  of  incorrigibility  seems  more  applicable 
than  one  of  larceny. 

Turning  to  immorality,  a  very  different  alignment  is  found.  The 
proportion  of  offenders  is  large  in  all  the  divisions  of  domestic  workers, 
but  is  much  larger  among  servants  in  hotels  and  similar  places  than 
among  those  hi  private  families.  This  is  what  would  be  expected, 
but  a  study  of  the  schedules  shows  a  curious  reversal  among  the  cases 
showing  a  direct  connection  between  the  delinquency  and  the  employ- 
ment cases.  Among  the  servants  in  private  families,  in  42.9  per  cent 
of  the  cases  (nine  offenders)  the  delinquency  was  directly  connected 
with  the  employment,  while  among  the  workers  in  hotels,  etc.,  such 
a  connection  appears  in  but  two  of  the  seven  cases  (28.6  per  cent), 
the  other  five  being  directly  due  to  conditions  in  the  girl's  own  home, 
or  in  her  earlier  history.  On  the  face  of  it  this  is  rather  inexplicable, 
but  the  number  of  hotel  workers  concerned  (eleven)  is  too  small 
to  justify  looking  upon  this  as  a  usual  proportion.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  the  incongruity  would  disappear  if  the  results  were 
drawn  from  a  larger  number  of  cases.  Among  the  home  workers  the 
situation  is  very  unfortunate;  not  only  is  the  percentage  of  immo- 
rality large,  but  in  nine  out  of  the  twelve  cases  (75  per  cent)  it  was 
due  to  the  kind  of  home  in  which  the  child  was  placed. 

The  other  offenses  do  not  appear  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to 
warrant  any  extended  discussion.  Taking  the  offenses  all  together 
it  may  be  said  that  a  direct  connection  between  occupation  and 
offense  was  found  to  exist  for  workers  in  boarding  houses,  hotels, 
and  restaurants  in  36.4  per  cent  of  the  cases,  and  for  servants  in 
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private  families  in  56.9  per  cent.  With  the  exception  of  the  hotel 
workers,  it  may  be  said  that  the  character  and  number  of  the  offenses 
committed  by  these  children  reflect  pretty  clearly  the  inherent  con- 
ditions of  the  occupations. 

The  other  occupations  are  not  sufficiently  represented  to  show  any- 
thing satisfactorily.  The  laundry  workers  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed. The  offenders  from  stores  and  markets,  who  are  sales  girls, 
do  not  show  as  high  a  percentage  of  immorality  as  might  have  been 
expected  in  view  of  the  common  opinion  concerning  the  dangers  of 
their  work,  and  in  two  of  the  four  cases  the  immoral  conditions 
existed  before  the  girl  entered  upon  the  occupation.  Both  cases  of 
larceny  were  directly  connected  with  the  work,  while  in  the  one  case 
of  larceny  and  immoral  conduct  the  larceny  was  from  the  girl's 
employer,  while  the  immorality  antedated  her  employment. 

The  textile  industries  show  a  larger  proportion  of  cases  of  immoral 
conduct  than  of  any  other  offense.  The  large  proportion  of  cases  of 
immoral  conduct  and  drunkenness  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  trying 
to  draw  conclusions  from  our  limited  number  of  cases.  These  four 
cases  are  due  to  conditions  among  a  small  set  of  girls  working  in 
one  mill.  A  similar  state  of  affairs  may  exist  elsewhere,  but  these 
schedules  show  nothing  as  to  general  conditions. 

BOY  DELINQUENTS  IN  SIX  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  there  is  abundant  justification  for 
the  contention  that  employment  at  an  early  age  is  in  itself  a  cause  of 
delinquency.  It  has  also  been  seen  that  hi  the  pursuits  most  numer- 
ously followed  by  working  delinquents  there  seems  a  general  con- 
nection between  the  conditions  of  the  occupation  and  the  kind  and 
amount  of  delinquency  manifested.  In  this  section  it  is  proposed  to 
see  whether  such  a  connection  can  be  more  clearly  defined  and  whether 
it  inheres  hi  the  occupation  or  in  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
carried  on,  rather  than  in  extraneous  circumstances  which  would  tend 
to  produce  the  same  result,  no  matter  in  what  employment  the  worker 
might  engage. 

For  this  purpose  six  kinds  of  employment,  which  are  generally 
looked  upon  as  morally  unsafe  for  children,  were  selected  and  a  com- 
parison made  of  certain  conditions,  such  as  parental  condition,  char- 
acter of  home  surroundings,  etc.,  prevailing  among  the  workers  in 
these  occupations,  the  working  delinquents  generally  and  the  whole 
body  of  delinquents,  both  working  and  nonworking.  In  order  to 
secure  a  larger  number  of  cases,  the  comparison  was  not  restricted 
to  those  who  at  the  time  of  their  arrest  were  working  in  a  given  pur- 
suit, but  included  also  those  whose  latest  occupation  it  had  been, 
even  though,  at  the  time  of  arrest,  they  were  unemployed.  Refer- 
ence has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  a  child's  offense  may  be 
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closely  connected  with  his  occupation,  though  he  is  not  working  at 
the  time  it  is  committed.  Sometimes  the  connection  is  very  direct, 
as  when  an  errand  boy,  having  been  discharged,  robs  his  former 
employer  or  one  of  his  customers  with  whose  place  of  business  the 
boy's  work  made  him  familiar.  Sometimes  it  is  less  direct,  but 
quite  apparent,  as  when  a  boy  who  has  worked  for  months  in  a 
bowling  alley  or  pool  room,  or  cheap  theater,  gives  up  his  work  or 
loses  it,  but  continues  to  hang  about  such  places  at  night,  playing 
craps,  smoking  cigarettes,  refusing  to  keep  the  hours  his  parents  think 
desirable,  and  generally  qualifying  himself  for  arrest  as  an  incorrigible. 
Sometimes,  again,  having  followed  an  irregular  trade  like  that  of  a 
newsboy  or  a  street  vendor  until  he  is  too  old  for  it,  the  boy  has 
developed  a  strong  distaste  for  any  steady  industry,  and  is  brought 
in  on  a  general  charge  of  incorrigibility  when  his  principal  offense  is 
a  refusal  to  work.  In  these  and  other  ways  a  boy's  offense  may  be  so 
closely  connected  with  a  pursuit,  even  though  he  is  not  actually 
employed  in  it  at  the  time  of  arrest,  that  it  seems  fair  to  assign  the 
delinquents  to  their  latest  occupation. 

Among  the  boys  six  groups  were  chosen  for  comparison,  the  errand 
and  delivery  boys,  newsboys  and  bootblacks,  office  boys,  street  vendors 
or  peddlers,  telegraph  messengers,  and  the  boys  employed  in  or  about 
amusement  resorts. 

In  the  first  group  are  classed  not  only  the  errand  boys  but  also 
those  who,  under  whatever  name  they  might  serve,  were  principally 
employed  in  delivering  goods.  Like  the  errand  boys  their  work 
involves  much  irregularity  and  many  opportunities  for  appropriating 
money  or  goods,  or  small  articles  from  the  houses  to  which  they  are 
sent.  The  bootblack's  work  is  so  nearly  akin  to  the  newsboy's  that  it 
seemed  best  to  combine  the  two,  especially  as  some  of  the  boys  united 
the  two  occupations,  selling  papers  in  the  morning  and  evening  and 
blacking  shoes  between  times.  It  is  frequently  said  that  the  Greeks 
with  their  stands  have  driven  out  the  old-time  bootblack.  To  a  large 
extent  this  is  so,  but  the  process  is  not  wholly  complete,  and  in  the 
smaller  cities  the  street  bootblack  is  still  to  be  found  in  considerable 
numbers.  The  street  vendors  include,  in  addition  to  the  children  who 
peddled  small  articles  about  the  streets,  a  few  who  hawked  vegetables 
from  door  to  door.  The  term  "In  amusement  resorts"  is  used  to 
include  boys  who  set  up  pins  in  bowling  alleys,  or  peddled  candy  or 
acted  as  ushers  in  theaters,  or  were  employed  about  pool  rooms  or 
athletic  clubs;  it  includes  two  or  three  boys  who  sang  in  moving  pic- 
ture shows,  but  these  were  rare  exceptions.  The  other  groups  need 
no  comment. 

The  comparative  status  of  the  children  from  these  pursuits  as 
regards  age,  parentage,  etc.,  is  shown  in  the  table  which  follows.  It 
will  be  seen  that  these  six  groups  furnish  1,176  of  the  2,416  working 
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delinquents,  or  48.6  per  cent,  rather  an  impressive  total  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  2,416  workers  are  scattered  among  more  than 
fifty  pursuits. 

Here,  as  throughout  this  study,  we  are  much  hampered  in  drawing 
conclusions  by  a  lack  of  information  as  to  what  the  juvenile  popula- 
tion which  has  not  appeared  in  court  is  doing.  Nevertheless,  a  com- 
parison of  these  pursuits  with  one  another  gives  some  grounds  for 
conclusions  as  to  their  respective  harmfulness. 

BOY  DELINQUENTS  FROM  SIX  OCCUPATIONS,  EMPLOYED  AND  UNEMPLOYED  AT 
TIME  OF  LATEST  OFFENSE,  BY  AGE,  PARENTAL  CONDITION,  ETC.,  COMPARED 
WITH  ALL  DELINQUENT  BOYS  WORKING  AND  ALL  DELINQUENT  BOYS  WORK- 
ING AND  NONWORKING. 

AGE. 


Age,  parental  condition,  etc. 

Latest  occupations  of  delinquent  boys  employed  and 
unemployed  at  time  of  latest  offense. 

Allde- 
lin- 
rmt 
ys 
work- 
Ing,  all 
occu- 
pations. 

All  de- 
lin- 
quent 
boys, 
work- 
ing and 
non- 
work- 
ing. 

Deliv- 
ery and 
errand 
boys. 

News- 
boys or 
boot- 
blacks. 

Office 
boys. 

Street 
vend- 
ors. 

Tele- 
graph 
messen- 
gers. 

In 
amuse- 
ment 
resorts. 

Total. 

6  years 

1 
1 

1 
2 
5 
29 
61 
70 
127 
221 
300 
304 
56 

1 
3 
6 

31 

74 
95 
181 
362 
663 
800 
200 

T 
26 
62 
171 
308 
364 
546 
736 
003 
936 
219 

7  years 

1 

8  years 

1 
2 
13 
12 
25 
75 
154 
171 
38 

4 
25 
41 
51 

86 
115 
71 
47 

7 

9  years     ....  

1 
2 
3 
9 
13 
12 
22 
3 

1 
2 
2 
3 
8 
17 
15 
3 

10  years 

1 

2 
2 
2 
7 
26 
29 
5 

11  years  

12  years 

2 
3 

20 
20 

13  years 

14  years  

15  years 

16  years  

Total 

491 

449 

46 

66 

73 

51 

1,176 

2,416 

4,271 

PARENTAL  CONDITION. 
NUMBER. 


Normal 

257 

282 

25 

42 

43 

21 

670 

1,318 

2,460 

Widowed  mother  

100 

80 

5 

9 

10 

16 

220 

419 

724 

Stepfather 

19 

20 

1 

3 

1 

3 

47 

123 

199 

Widowed  father  

43 

31 

2 

2 

4 

6 

88 

189 

314 

Stepmother 

21 

12 

3 

1 

7 

1 

45 

98 

160 

Parent  living  away 

17 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

29 

80 

117 

Orphan  or  deserted  

33 

17 

8 

7 

7 

3 

75 

185 

300 

Total  reported 

490 

448 

46 

66 

73 

61 

1,174 

2,412 

4,264 

Unknown  or  not  reported 

1 

1 

2 

4 

14 

Total  

491 

449 

46 

66 

73 

61 

1,176 

2,416 

4,278 

PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  REPORTED. 


Normal 

52.5 

62.9 

64.3 

63.6 

58.8 

41.1 

57.1 

54.6 

57.5 

Widowed  mother 

20  4 

17  8 

10  8 

13  6 

13.7 

31.3 

18.8 

17.3 

17.0 

Stepfather    

3.8 

4.5 

2.2 

4.6 

1.4 

5.9 

4.0 

5.1 

4.7 

Widowed  father 

8  8 

6  9 

4.4 

3.0 

6.5 

11.8 

7.5 

7.8 

7.3 

Stepmother  

4.2 

2.7 

6.5 

1.5 

9.6 

2.0 

3.8 

4.1 

3.8 

Parent  living,  away  

3.5 

1.4 

4.4 

3.0 

1.4 

2.0 

2.4 

3.4 

2.7 

Orphan  or  deserted 

6  8 

3  8 

17.4 

10.7 

9.6 

5.9 

6.4 

7.7 

7.0 

Total  reported  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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BOY  DELINQUENTS  FROM  SIX  OCCUPATIONS,  EMPLOYED  AND  UNEMPLOYED  AT 
TIME  OF  LATEST  OFFENSE,  BY  AGE,  PARENTAL  CONDITION,  ETC.,  COMPARED 
WITH  ALL  DELINQUENT  BOYS  WORKING  AND  ALL  DELINQUENT  BOYS  WORK- 
ING AND  NONWORKING-Continued. 

HOME  CONDITION. 
NUMBER. 


Age,  parental  condition,  etc. 

Latest  occupations  of  delinquent  boys  employed  and 
unemployed  at  time  of  latest  offense. 

All  de- 
lin- 
quent 
boys 
work- 
ing, all 
occu- 
pations. 

All  de- 
lin- 
quent 
boys, 
work- 
ing and 
non- 
work- 
ing. 

Deliv- 
ery and 
errand 
boys. 

News- 
boys or 
boot- 
blacks. 

Office 
boys. 

Street 
vend- 
ors. 

Tele- 
graph 
messen- 
gers. 

In 
amuse- 
ment 
resorts. 

Total. 

In  Institution..           ..     . 

2 
5 
92 
162 
208 

1 
2 

4 
19 
17 

3 
21 
226 
409 
409 

14 
55 

464 
812 
894 

40 
79 
1,015 
1,447 
1,399 

No  home  

8 
82 
156 
126 

1 
21 
27 
14 

2 
13 
31 
25 

3 
14 
14 
19 

Bad                    

Fair 

Good    

Total  reported 

469 
22 

372 

77 

43 
3 

63 
3 

71 
2 

50 
1 

1,068 
108 

2,239 
177 

3,980 
298 

Unknown  or  not  reported.... 
Total  

491 

449 

46 

66 

73 

51 

1,176 

2,416 

4,278 

PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  REPORTED. 


In  institution 

0.4 

2.3 

0.3 

0  6 

1  0 

No  home     

1.1 

2.2 

4.7 

1.7 

2.8 

6.0 

2.0 

2.5 

1.9 

Bad 

19.6 

22.0 

9.3 

33.3 

18.3 

28.0 

21.1 

20.7 

25  5 

Fair 

34.5 

41.9 

44.2 

42.8 

43.7 

28.0 

38.3 

36  3 

36  4 

Good                      

44.4 

33.9 

39.5 

22.2 

35.2 

38.0 

38.3 

39.9 

35.2 

Total  reported 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100  0 

PARENTAGE. 
NUMBER. 


Native-born  of  native  par- 
ents: 
White 

152 

84 

15 

21 

29 

14 

315 

748 

1  371 

Colored.               

46 

52 

3 

3 

1 

7 

112 

215 

454 

Native-born  of  foreign  par- 
ents 

277 

275 

26 

37 

40 

28 

683 

1,326 

2  208 

Foreign-born               

10 

7 

2 

4 

1 

24 

45 

53 

Total  reported 

485 

418 

46 

65 

71 

49 

1,134 

2,334 

4  086 

Unknown           

6 

31 

1 

2 

2 

42 

82 

192 

Total 

491 

449 

46 

66 

73 

51 

1,176 

2,416 

4,278 

PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  REPORTED. 


Native-born  of  native  par- 

ents: 

White 

i 

Colored  

>    40.8 

32.5 

39.1 

37.0 

42.3 

42.8 

37.7 

41.2 

44.7 

Native-born  of  foreign  par- 
ents   

I    59.2 

67.5 

60.9 

63.0 

57.7 

57.2 

62.3 

58.8 

55.3 

Foreign-born               

[ 

Total  reported  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  8 6 
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BOY  DELINQUENTS  FROM  SIX  OCCUPATIONS,  EMPLOYED  AND  UNEMPLOYED  AT 
TIME  OF  LATEST  OFFENSE,  BY  AGE,  PARENTAL  CONDITION,  ETC.,  COMPARED 
WITH  ALL  DELINQUENT  BOYS  WORKING  AND  ALL  DELINQUENT  BOYS  WORK- 
ING  AND  NONWORKING— Concluded. 

LATEST  OFFENSE. 


Age,  parental  condition,  etc. 

Latest  occupations  of  delinquent  boys  employed  and 
unemployed  at  time  of  latest  offense. 

All  de- 
lin- 
quent 
boys 
work- 
ing, all 
occu- 
pations. 

All  de- 
lin- 
quent 
boys, 
work- 
ing and 
non- 
work- 
ing. 

Deliv- 
ery and 
errand 
boys. 

News- 
boys or 
boot- 
blacks. 

Office 
boys. 

Street 
vend- 
ors. 

Tele- 
graph 
messen- 
gers. 

In 
amuse- 
ment 
resorts. 

Total. 

Arson  

2 
12 
4 

2 
45 
4 
34 
8 
5 
11 
137 
635 
20 
16 
3 
2 
4 
44 
68 
130 
8 

6 
92 
5 
82 
17 
9 
38 
304 
1,317 
66 
32 
8 
6 
12 
65 
125 
225 
17 

13 
172 
7 
106 
21 
10 
58 
i45 
2,283 
199 
41 
14 
8 
31 
185 
221 
333 
31 

Assault  and  battery 

24 

1 

1 

3 

4 

Begging  

Craps  and  gambling 

14 
4 
3 
2 
65 
296 
8 
8 
3 
2 
4 

15 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
15 
39 
3 

3 

Drunkenness          ** 

Forgery  

1 

7 
7 
27 

Tin  moral  conduct 

6 
39 
2PS 

6 

1 
4 
28 

Incorrigibility 

7 
37 
1 

Larceny         

Malicious  mischief 

Out  nights  

2 

Receiving  stolen  goods 

Suspicious  person  

Trespass  on  railroad    .  . 

Truancy 

10 

24 
22 
2 

27 
25 
95 
2 

2 
8 
5 
2 

2 
1 

5 
1 

3 

4 
2 
1 

Vagrancy  or  runaway  ....... 

6 

1 

Disorderly  conduct 

Miscellaneous  

Total 

491 

449 

46 

66 

73 

51 

1,176 

2,416 

4,278 

The  first  division  of  the  table  shows  the  number  from  each  of 
these  occupations.  Comparing  these  with  the  whole  number  of 
working  delinquents,  we  find  the  relative  number  from  each  pursuit 
is  as  follows: 

NUMBER  OF  DELINQUENT  BOYS  FROM  EACH  OF  SIX  OCCUPATIONS,  AND  PER  CENT 
OF  TOTAL  WORKING  BOY  DELINQUENTS. 


Occupation  (latest  In  which  employed). 

Number. 

Per  cent  of 
total  num- 
ber (2,416) 
of  working 
boy  delin- 
quents. 

Delivery  and  errand  boys                                         

491 

20.3 

449 

18.6 

46 

1.9 

66 

2.7 

73 

3.0 

In  amusement  resorts                                      .    .              

51 

2.1 

Total                          

1,176 

48.6 

It  is  at  first  sight  surprising  to  find  that  more  delinquents  come  from 
the  ranks  of  the  errand  and  delivery  boys  than  from  the  newsboys,  but 
the  difference  is  probably  much  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  num- 
bers engaged  hi  the  two  occupations.  The  newsboys  are  so  much  in 
the  public  eye  that  it  is  easy  to  overestimate  then*  relative  numbers. 
In  1900  the  number  of  males  over  10  employed  as  newsboys  and 
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paper  carriers  was  6,893,  while  the  number  classed  as  messengers 
and  errand  boys  was  44,425.°  The  latter  classification  probably 
includes  many  who  in  this  study  would  have  been  given  as  tele- 
graph messengers  or  under  some  other  heading;  also,  the  relative 
size  of  the  two  groups  may  have  altered  since  the  taking  of  the  last 
census.  Nevertheless  the  disparity  of  the  two  groups  at  that  time 
strongly  suggests  that  the  newsboys  are  furnishing  far  more  than 
their  proportion  of  delinquents.  For  the  other  groups  it  is  impos- 
sible to  secure  even  such  an  unsatisfactory  approach  to  a  basis  of 
comparison,  and  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the  numbers  and  percentages 
to  stand  as  facts  of  which  the  exact  meaning  can  only  be  guessed. 
Ordinary  experience  would  suggest  that  the  last  three  groups  show 
an  undue  number  of  offenders.  Messenger  boys  are  not  numerous 
outside  of  the  large  cities  and  even  there  they  can  not  form  a  very 
considerable  element  of  the  working  juvenile  population.  In  most 
cities  street  peddling  is  either  prohibited  as  a  trade  for  children  or 
so  closely  watched  by  the  police  and  agents  of  children's  protective 
societies  that  comparatively  few  appear  to  be  engaged  in  it.  And 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  theaters,  bowling  alleys,  and  the  like 
can  not  afford  employment  for  a  great  many  children.  So  that  pre- 
sumably all  these  pursuits,  if  they  could  be  compared  fairly  with 
children's  work  in  general,  would  be  seen  to  furnish  far  more  than 
their  legitimate  proportion  of  offenders. 

AGES  OF  BOY  DELINQUENTS. 

In  comparing  these  occupations  with  one  another  the  age  group- 
big  is  too  significant  a  feature  to  be  ignored.  Of  168  children  under 
12  years  engaged  in  these  six  pursuits,  the  distribution  among  the 
occupations  was  as  follows: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DELINQUENT  BOYS  UNDER  12  YEARS  OF  AGE  IN  EACH 
OF  SIX  SPECIFIED  OCCUPATIONS. 


Occupation  (latest  IB  which  employed). 

Delinquent     boys 
under  12  years. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

21 
123 
1 

7 
4 
5 

16.7 
73.2 
.6 
4.2 
2.4 
2.9 

In  amusement  resorts                                  

Total                       

168 

100.0 

a  Census,  1900,  Occupations,  p.  xxiy. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  children  under 
12  years  of  age  are  found  among  the  newsboys.  As  four-fifths  of 
the  working  delinquents  under  12  years  of  age  in  all  occupations 
are  found  in  these  six  specified  occupations,  it  is  evident  that  this 
pursuit  is  largely  responsible  for  the  employment  of  young  workers, 
and  comparing  its  figures  with  those  for  the  working  delinquents  in  all 
occupations  we  find  that  58.6  per  cent,  or  nearly  three-fifths  of  all 
the  working  delinquents  up  to  12,  come  from  among  the  newsboys. 
Comparing  the  six  occupations  as  to  the  proportion  of  delinquents  in 
each  group  who  are  under  12  we  have  the  following  table: 

PROPORTION  OF  DELINQUENT  BOYS  UNDER  12  YEARS  OF  AGE  OF  ALL  DELINQUENT 
BOYS  16  YEARS  AND  UNDER  IN  SIX  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  AND  IN  ALL  OCCU- 
PATIONS. 


Occupation. 

Total  de- 
linquent 
boys  16 
years  and 
under. 

Delinquent    boys 
under  12  years. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Delivery  and  errand  boys          .                                         

491 
449 
46 
66 
73 
51 

28 
123 
1 
7 
4 
5 

8.7 
27.4 
2.2 
10.6 
5.5 
9.8 

Newsboys  and  bootblacks 

Office  boys                                                                 

Street  vendors 

Telegraph  messengers 

In  amusement  resorts 

Total  working-boy  delinquents  ..                 

2,416 

210 

8.7 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  three  of  these  six  selected  occupations  the 
proportion  under  12  falls  below  the  general  level  for  working  delin- 
quents and  that  only  among  the  newsboys  does  it  rise  far  above 
this  level.  Among  them  the  excess  is  very  marked,  children  under 
12  forming  over  one-fourth  of  their  number  as  against  less  than  one- 
tenth  among  working  delinquents  generally. 

Twelve  was  selected  as  the  age  for  this  comparison,  because  at 
that  age  children  may  legally  begin  work  in  one  of  the  cities  studied, 
while  up  to  that  age  they  are  supposed  to  be  hi  school.  In  all  the 
cities  considered  there  was  a  serious  effort  to  enforce  the  school  laws, 
which  accounts  to  some  extent  for  the  varying  degree  in  which 
these  different  pursuits  employed  very  young  workers.  The  news- 
boys and  street  vendors  may  work  outside  of  school  hours,  so  they 
show  the  largest  proportion  of  children  under  12.  The  hours  of 
the  amusement  resorts  also  accommodate  themselves  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  school  going;  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  these  children 
on  duty  from  6  in  the  evening  till  midnight,  an  arrangement  which 
does  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  a  child's  going  to  school,  whatever 
its  effect  on  his  work  when  there.  There  is  also  a  limited  demand 
for  children  to  run  errands  and  deliver  parcels  for  an  hour  or  two 
in  the  evenings  and  on  Saturdays,  so  that  the  errand  boys  were  not 
necessarily  out  of  school.  Apart  from  these  there  are  few  pursuits 
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in  which  a  child  can  engage  while  attending  school.  The  number 
of  delinquents  under  12  in  each  of  these  specified  occupations  who 
had  definitely  left  school  was  as  follows: 

Delivery  and  errand  boys 9 

Newsboys  and  bootblacks 11 

Office  boys («) 


Street  vendors 
Telegraph  messengers 
In  amusement  resorts . 


It  will  be  seen  that  there  were  very  few  who  were  not  at  least 
nominally  in  school.  Sometimes  the  school  going  was  the  merest 
pretence;  the  child  was  a  truant  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  ques- 
tionable whether  he  ought  not  to  be  classed  as  having  left  school. 
But  technically  he  was  still  a  school  child,  and  as  such  he  could  not 
safely  be  engaged  in  trades  which  are  plainly  incompatible  with 
school  going.  Consequently  he  naturally  resorted  to  trades  which 
could  be  carried  on  outside  of  school  hours,  and  of  these  selling  papers 
is  chief. 

The  conditions  of  the  occupation  itself,  then,  which  make  it  possible 
for  very  young  children  to  enter  its  ranks,  account  in  part  for  the  unde- 
sirable prominence  of  the  newsboy's  trade  as  a  feeder  to  the  stream 
of  juvenile  delinquency.  To  a  lesser  degree,  street  vending  and 
employment  about  amusement  resorts  are  affected  by  this  same 
cause.  In  the  three  other  selected  occupations  such  conditions 
do  not  prevail  and  the  number  of  delinquents  under  12  is  relatively 
very  small. 

PARENTAL  CONDITION  OF  BOY  DELINQUENTS. 

Turning  to  the  matter  of  parental  condition,  it  is  rather  surprising 
to  see  the  place  held  by  the  newsboys  and  the  street  vendors.  The 
two  classes  of  special  interest  are  those  having  both  parents  living 
and  those  having  only  a  widowed  mother,  the  first  because  the  normal 
condition  is  admittedly  the  safest  morally  for  the  child  and  the 
second  because  the  child  who  has  lost  his  father  seems  especially 
in  danger  of  going  wrong.  As  a  matter  of  general  interest  the  number 
who  are  wholly  orphaned  or  deserted  is  also  added.  Comparison  of 
the  selected  occupations  hi  these  particulars  with  the  total  working 
delinquents  and  the  total  of  all  delinquents,  gives  the  following: 

«  The  one  office  boy  under  12  was  the  protege"  of  a  ctector  who  put  up  with  limited 
hours  of  service  on  account  of  his  interest  in  the  child. 

&The  three  telegraph  messengers  who  had  not  left  school  were  working  during 
vacation. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT    OF  DELINQUENT  BOYS  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY 

PARENTAL  CONDITION. 


Occupation. 

Delinquent  boys  employed  and  unemployed  at  time  of  last 
offense. 

Both  parents  liv- 
ing. 

Widowed  mother. 

Orphaned  or  de- 
serted. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Delivery  and  errand  boys  

257 
282 
25 
42 
43 
21 

52.5 
62.9 
54.3 
63.6 
58.8 
41.1 

100 
80 
5 
9 
10 
16 

20.4 
17.8 
10.8 
13.6 
13.7 
31.3 

33 
17 
8 
7 
7 
3 

6.8 
3.8 
17.4 
10.7 
9.6 
5.9 

Newsboys  and  bootblacks  

Office  boys                       ..         

Street  vendors 

Telegraph  messengers  

In  amusement  resorts 

Total  boy  delinquents  working  o  

1,318 
2,450 

54.6 
67.5 

419 
724 

17.3 
17.0 

185 
300 

7.7 
7.0 

Total  boy  delinquents  working  and  non- 
working  

o  See  table,  p.  53. 

The  percentage  of  all  the  working  delinquents  having  both  parents 
living  is  54.6.  Using  this  as  a  standard,  it  is  seen  that  newsboys,  street 
vendors,  and  telegraph  messengers  are  more  fortunate  in  this  respect 
than  the  great  mass  of  working  delinquents,  and  even  surpass  the 
whole  body  of  delinquents,  working  and  nonworking.  The  office  and 
errand  boys  fall  but  little  below  the  standard,  and  the  only  ones 
markedly  unfortunate  are  the  workers  in  amusement  resorts,  of  whom 
barely  more  than  two-fifths  have  both  parents  living.  Turning  to 
the  question  of  the  widowed  mother,  the  children  employed  in 
amusement  resorts  are  again  found  leading  in  misfortune ;  31.3  per  cent 
of  their  whole  number,  or  something  over  half  of  those  whose  natural 
family  relations  have  been  broken,  are  the  children  of  widows.  This 
is  the  highest  percentage  found  in  these  selected  occupations.  The 
errand  boys  come  next  with  20.4  per  cent,  followed  by  the  newsboys, 
who  barely  exceed  the  level  of  the  working  delinquents  as  a  whole. 
The  workers  of  the  other  groups  show  a  condition  more  favorable  than 
the  average.  The  relative  numbers  of  those  wholly  orphaned  or 
deserted  also  present  some  unexpected  features.  One  so  frequently 
hears  of  the  newsboy  who  has  no  one  but  himself  to  look  to  that  it  is 
rather  a  surprise  to  find  that  the  orphaned  or  deserted  child  appears 
among  them  only  about  half  as  often  relatively  as  among  the  whole 
group  of  workers.  In  fact,  it  would  almost  appear  from  this  grouping 
that  the  more  obviously  dangerous  a  trade  is  the  less  likely  are  orphaned 
or  deserted  boys  to  be  found  working  there.  Probably  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  orphan  often  passes  into  the  guardianship  of  some 
responsible  board  or  institution.  When  he  reaches  a  working  age 
such  a  body  would  not  be  likely  to  place  him  in  one  of  the  street 
trades  or  the  occupations  connected  with  amusement  resorts,  while  the 
parents  he  has  lost  might,  through  ignorance  of  the  dangers  involved, 
have  permitted  him  to  take  up  whatever  he  found  it  easiest  to  get 
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into.  His  misfortune  becomes  his  protection  when  his  work  is  to  be 
chosen.  To  sum  up  the  situation  as  regards  parental  condition,  the 
workers  in  amusement  resorts  are  the  only  ones  in  these  selected  occu- 
pations who  are  strikingly  unfortunate.  The  others  keep  close  to 
the  conditions  prevailing  among  working  delinquents  generally, 
except  for  the  newsboys  and  the  street  vendors,  who  rise  considerably 
above  this  level,  and  the  telegraph  messengers,  who  exceed  it  in  a 
less  degree. 

CHARACTER  OF  HOME  INFLUENCES  OF  BOY  DELINQUENTS. 

Turning  to  the  character  of  the  home,  we  find  again  a  somewhat 
unexpected  alignment  of  these  selected  occupations.  The  institu- 
tional home,  as  generally  conducted,  can  not  equip  the  child  for  non- 
institutional  life  as  the  private  home  does,  so,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
comparison,  it  will  be  classed  with  "No  home"  and  "Bad  home." 
Combining  those  whose  homes  were  either  good  or  fair,  since  both  have, 
as  far  as  home  influence  is  concerned,  a  reasonable  chance  of  doing 
well,  we  have  these  results: 

NUMBER  AND   PER  CENT   OF  DELINQUENT   BOYS  FROM  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS 
HAVING  FAIR  OR  GOOD  HOMES. 


Occupation. 

Delinquent      boya 
having    fair     or 
good  homes. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

370 
282 
36 
41 
56 
33 

78.9 
75.8 
83.7 
65.0 
78.9 
66.0 

Street  vendors                                                         .                   

In  amusement  resorts  

1,706 
2,846 

76.2 
71.6 

a  gee  table,  p.  59. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  working  delinquents,  as  a  body,  show  a 
higher  percentage  of  favorable  home  conditions  than  the  nonworking. 
Attention  has  been  called  to  this  in  an  earlier  chapter.  In  only  two 
instances  do  these  selected  workers  fall  noticeably  below  the  level  of 
their  fellows  in  other  pursuits.  The  street  vendors  and  those  employed 
in  amusement  resorts  show  a  considerably  smaller  percentage  of  fair 
and  good  homes  than  the  total  working  delinquents,  smaller  even  than 
prevails  among  the  total  of  all  delinquents.  The  newsboys  fall  very 
slightly  below  the  normal  for  working  delinquents,  but  are  distinctly 
above  the  level  for  all  delinquents.  The  errand  boys  and  telegraph 
messengers  are  above  the  average,  while  the  office  boys  show  the  most 
favorable  conditions  of  all.  Certainly  the  predominance  of  these 
selected  occupations  among  the  employments  of  delinquents  can  not 
be  explained  by  the  home  conditions  of  the  children  entering  them. 
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Parentage  is  another  circumstance  which  may  affect  delinquency, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  selected  occupations  as  to  this  point  gives  the 
following : 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DELINQUENT  BOYS  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY 

NATIVITY  OF  PARENTS. 


Occupation. 

Delinquent  boys  having— 

Native-born    par- 
ents. 

Foreign-born  par- 
ents. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Delivery  and  errand  boys 

198 
136 
18 
24 
30 
21 

40.8 
32.5 
39.1 
37.0 
42.3 
42.8 

287 
282 
28 
41 
41 
28 

59.2 
67.5 
60.9 
63.0 
57.7 
57.2 

Newsboys  and  bootblacks  

Office  boys                                          .  .                .                .  . 

Street  vendors 

Telegraph  messengers  

In  amusement  resorts 

Total  boy  delinquents  working  o  

963 
1,825 

41.2 
44.7 

1,371 
2,261 

58.8 
S5.3 

Total  boy  delinquents  working  and  nonworking 

o  See  table,  p.  56. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  but  two  of  the  selected  occupations  the  per- 
centage having  native-born  parents  is  somewhat  smaller  than  among 
working  delinquents  generally,  but  that  in  only  one  case,  the  news- 
boys and  bootblacks,  is  this  difference  marked.  It  is  rather  unex- 
pected to  find  the  children  employed  about  amusement  resorts  leading 
in  the  proportion  having  native-born  parents.  Perhaps  a  partial 
explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  colored  boys  are  not  infrequently 
employed  in  such  places,  and  that  most  of  the  colored  people  have 
been  in  the  United  States  for  several  generations. 

With  the  figures  concerning  these  various  points  before  us  it  is 
possible  to  form  some  idea  of  whether  the  prominence  of  these  selected 
occupations  among  the  employments  from  which  delinquents  come 
is  due  to  something  in  the  occupations  themselves  or  in  part  to  the 
kind  of  children  who  enter  them.  In  the  table  which  follows  these 
figures  have  been  grouped  for  comparison.  The  conditions  prevailing 
among  working  delinquents  as  a  whole  have  been  taken  as  a  standard 
and  each  occupation  may  be  ranked  above  or  below  this,  according 
to  whether  it  shows  for  the  specified  detail  a  more  or  less  favorable 
state  of  affairs  than  that  found  among  the  general  body  of  working 
delinquents. 
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PER  CENT   OF  DELINQUENT  BOYS  IN  EACH  OF    FOUR  CERTAIN  CONDITIONS,  BY 

SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS. 


Occupation. 

Per  cent  of  delinquent  boys— 

12  years 
of  age 
and  over. 

Having 
both 
parents 
living. 

Having 
fair  or 
good 
homes. 

Native 
born  of 
native- 
born  par- 
ents. 

Delivery  and  errand  bovs  I  

94.3 

72.6 
97.8 
89.4 
94.5 
90.2 

52.5 
62.9 
54.3 
63.6 
58.8 
41.1 

78.9 
75.8 
83.7 
65.0 
78.9 
66.0 

40.8 
32.5 
39.1 
37.0 
42.3 
42.8 

Newsboys  and  bootblacks  

Office  boys 

Street  vendors  

Telegraph  messengers  

In  amusement  resorts 

Total  boy  delinquents  working  

91.3 

54.6 

76.2 

41.2 

OCCUPATIONS  IN  DETAIL. 

Taking  the  different  pursuits  up  in  turn,  it  will  be  seen  that  among 
the  office  boys  the  conditions  which  may  be  called  extrinsic  to  the 
work  itself  are  on  the  whole  good.  Very  few  young  children  are 
employed  (the  comparison  given  above  is  for  12  years,  but  87  per 
cent  of  the  office  boys  are  14  or  over),  the  proportion  having  both 
parents  living  barely  falls  below  the  average  for  working  delinquents, 
the  proportion  having  fair  or  good  homes  is  very  large,  and  the  per- 
centage having  native-born  parents  is  but  little  below  the  average. 
One  would  naturally  expect  children  of  this  grade  to  keep  out  of 
difficulties  with  the  law,  and  their  propensity  to  do  otherwise  creates 
a  presumption  against  the  occupation  itself.  This  presumption  is 
strengthened  by  an  examination  of  their  leading  offenses,  which  show 
a  close  connection  with  the  conditions  inherent  in  the  work.  Ranked 
according  to  their  numerical  importance,  these  offenses  are* 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  OFFICE-BOY  DELINQUENTS,  BY  CHARACTER  OF  LAST 

OFFENSE  COMMITTED. 


Last  offense. 

Office-boy  delin- 
quents. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Larceny                                                                                                 .  . 

27 
7 
6 
6 

58.6 
15.2 
13.1 
13.1 

Runaway  or  vagrancy                                             

All  other                                                                                                       

Total                                           

46 

100.0 

The  predominance  of  larceny  becomes  more  striking  by  comparison 
with  the  other  trades;  even  the  street  vendors  show  a  smaller  per- 
centage, and  the  newsboys  fall  far  below,  while  a  larger  percentage  is 
found  only  among  the  errand  and  delivery  boys.  An  explanation 
easily  suggests  itself.  The  office  boy  is  very  apt  to  be  put  in  charge 
of  the  stamp  drawer  or  of  the  petty  cash  or  sent  out  to  buy  stamps, 
any  one  of  which  duties  offers  chances  for  pilfering  easily  and  with 
comparatively  small  danger  of  detection.  The  connection  between 
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the  occupation  and  the  other  two  specified  offenses  is  not  so  imme- 
diately apparent,  but  shows  plainly  enough  on  a  little  consideration. 
An  English  author  well  describes  the  situation: 

The  characteristic  evils  of  boy  work,  however,  invade  office  work 
in  a  peculiarly  subtle  and  dangerous  form.  In  every  city  small  offices 
are  to  be  found  in  which  the  whole  of  the  business,  such  as  it  is,  is 
carried  on  by  the  master  himself,  who  has  frequently  to  be  absent 
from  his  one-roomed  office.  The  office  boy,  who  constitutes  the  entire 
staff,  is  meanwhile  left  hi  charge.  He  has  probably  nothing  to  do, 
and  spends  his  time  either  in  vacancy,  in  mischievous  expeditions 
along  the  corridor,  or  in  reading  trash  of  a  bloodthirsty  nature.  He 
is  at  hand  to  give  messages  to  callers  or  to  run  errands.  *  *  * 
Speaking  generally,  he  is  quite  without  prospect.* 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  generally  intractable  condition  known 
as  ineorrigibility  should  result  from  this  state  of  employed  idleness, 
or  that  the  combination  of  cheap  novels  and  energy  which  finds  no 
sufficient  outlet  in  the  day's  work  should  lead  to  running  away. 

Turning  to  the  messengers,  it  is  seen  that  they  are  in  every  respect 
above  the  average  of  favorable  conditions.  Moreover,  it  is  well  known 
that  boys  taking  up  this  work  must  be  bright  and  quick;  there  is  no 
room  in  it  for  the  dull  and  mentally  weak.  Plainly,  then,  in  this  case 
the  occupation,  not  the  kind  of  children  who  enter  it,  must  be  held 
responsible  for  its  position  among  the  pursuits  from  which  delinquents 
come.  The  characteristic  evils  of  the  messenger's  work  are  not  so 
clearly  reflected  among  these  delinquents,  as  is  the  case  with  the  office 
boys.  The  chief  charges  brought  against  it  are  that  the  irregular 
work  and  night  employment  tend  to  break  down  health,  that  the 
opportunities  for  overcharging  and  for  appropriating  packages  or 
parts  of  their  contents  lead  to  dishonesty,  and  that  the  places  to  which 
the  boy  is  sent  familiarize  him  with  all  forms  of  vice  and  tend  to  lead 
him  into  immorality.  The  leading  offenses  among  these  boys  are: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MESSENGER-BOY  DELINQUENTS,  BY  CHARACTER  OF 
LAST  OFFENSE  COMMITTED. 


Last  offense. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Larceny      .          .  .... 

39 

63.4 

Incorrigibility 

15 

20  5 

Disorderly  conduct 

5 

6  9 

All  other                                  .....                                      .               . 

14 

19.2 

Total  

73 

100.  t 

The  complaint  against  the  occupation  on  the  score  of  health  could 
not  find  either  confirmation  or  disproof  here,  but  larceny  appears  in  a 
slightly  smaller  proportion  than  for  the  group  of  working  delinquents 
as  a  whole,  where  it  is  54.5  per  cent,  while  immorality,  far  from  occu- 
pying a  leading  position,  accounts  for  only  1.4  per  cent  of  the  delin- 

«S.  P.  Gibbs,  Problem  of  Boy  Work,  p.  33. 
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quent  messengers.  Of  course,  a  boy  might  indulge  freely  in  what 
may  be  called  ordinary  immorality  without  its  resulting  in  bringing 
him  into  court,  and  equally,  of  course,  a  boy  might  receive  grave 
moral  harm  which  might  not  appear  in  his  conduct  until  long  after  he 
had  left  the  employment.  The  unfortunate  effects  of  the  inherent  con- 
ditions of  the  work  are,  however,  manifest.  Its  irregularity,  the  lack 
of  any  supervision  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  time,  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  street  and  of  the  places  to  which  messengers  are  sent, 
and  the  frequency  of  night  work,  with  all  its  demoralizing  features, 
afford  an  explanation  of  the  impatience  of  restraint,  the  reckless 
yielding  to  impulse  shown  in  the  large  percentage  of  incorrigibility  and 
disorderly  conduct.  A  glance  at  the  main  table  shows  that  the  two 
offenses  next  in  order  are  assault  and  battery  and  malicious  mischief, 
both  of  which  indicate  the  same  traits.  On  the  whole,  there  seems 
abundant  reason  for  considering  that  the  messenger  service  deserves 
its  bad  name. 

The  errand  and  delivery  boys  show  a  less  favorable  state  of  affairs 
regarding  extrinsic  conditions.  In  regard  to  the  age  of  the  workers 
the  occupation  is  above  the  average  (73.9  per  cent  are  14  or  over), 
but  in  parental  condition  it  falls  distinctly  below.  It  ranks  next  to 
that  of  the  office  boys  in  the  proportion  coming  from  fair  or  good 
homes,  and  above  the  latter  in  the  percentage  having  native-born 
parents.  The  level  of  favorable  conditions  keeps  so  near  to  the 
average  that  it  seems  necessary  to  attribute  the  number  of  delin- 
quents it  furnishes  more  to  the  conditions  of  the  work  than  to  the 
kind  of  children  taking  it  up.  The  leading  offenses  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DELIVERY  AND  ERRAND  BOY  DELINQUENTS,  BY 
CHARACTER  OF  LAST  OFFENSE  COMMITTED. 


Last  offense. 

Delivery  and  errand 
boy  delinquents. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Larceny                           ..                    

296 
65 
24 
24 
22 
14 
46 

60.3 
13.2 
4.9 
4.9 
45 
2.8 
9.4 

IncorrigibiHtv 

Assault  and  battery  

Runaway  or  vagrancy 

Disorderly  conduct 

Craps  and  gambling  

All  other    ...........                                                      .                ..... 

Total  

491 

100.0 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  larceny  is  abnormally  large, 
being  not  only  considerably  above  the  average,  but  greater  than  in 
any  other  pursuit.  The  nature  of  the  work  involves  trusting  the 
boys  with  money  and  parcels  and  sending  them  in  and  out  of  stores, 
offices,  and  private  houses,  where  opportunities  abound  for  picking  up 
unconsidered  trifles.  The  comparatively  small  proportion  guilty 
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of  the  next  leading  offense,  to  which  this  work  offers  no  special 
temptation  above  the  others  in  this  group,  is  another  indication  of 
the  close  connection  between  the  character  of  the  occupation  and 
the  wrongdoing.  The  work  of  the  errand  boy  affords  peculiar 
opportunities  for  theft,  and  the  percentage  of  larceny  is  larger 
among  its  delinquents  than  in  any  other  of  these  special  occupations. 
It  has  no  incitements  to  other  forms  of  wrongdoing  greater  than 
those  offered  by  the  other  trades,  and  the  percentage  of  delinquents 
guilty  of  other  offenses  sinks  to  the  average  level  or  below. 

Turning  to  the  remaining  three  groups,  the  condition  of  their  workers 
is  seen  to  be  so  generally  below  the  average  in  extrinsic  circum- 
stances that  the  chance  of  their  going  wrong,  no  matter  in  what 
occupation  they  might  be  engaged,  would  be  greater  than  for  the 
children  we  have  just  been  considering.  Those  employed  in  amuse- 
ment resorts,  for  instance,  are  below  the  average  in  the  matter  of 
age,  of  parental  condition — their  showing  here  is  pitiful,  practically 
three-fifths  of  them  being  wholly  or  partly  orphaned — and  in  the 
character  of  their  homes,  rising  above  the  level  only  in  the  one  respect 
of  native-born  parentage.  The  street  vendors  and  the  newsboys 
rise  above  the  average  only  in  the  one  particular  of  parental  con- 
dition. The  occupational  influences  of  these  three  pursuits  are  noto- 
riously bad,  but  a  partial  explanation  of  the  number  of  delinquents 
they  furnish  is  unquestionably  in  the  kind  of  children  who  enter 
them.  It  is  a  case  of  action  and  reaction.  These  occupations  are 
easily  taken  up  by  immature  children,  with  little  or  no  education 
and  no  preliminary  training.  Such  children  are  least  likely  to  resist 
evil  influences,  most  likely  to  yield  to  all  that  is  bad  in  their  environ- 
ment. Then  the  presence  of  such  children  in  the  occupation  tends 
to  keep  out  a  better  class  and  to  give  it  a  still  worse  name.  Careful 
parents  will  hesitate  to  let  their  children  take  up  an  employment 
in  which  they  must  have  such  associates,  and  it  becomes  more  and 
more  a  resort  for  those  whose  parents  through  ignorance  or  indiffer- 
ence take  no  thought  of  the  surroundings  under  which  the  work 
is  carried  on,  or  those  who,  being  already  semivagrants,  are  attracted 
by  the  irregularity  of  the  work — the  condition  which  some  one  has 
described  as  " irregular  and  shiftless  industry" — and  by  the  excite- 
ment of  the  street  life. 

The  theory  that  the  excess  of  delinquency  in  these  occupations  is 
largely  due  to  the  kind  of  children  entering  them  receives  confirma- 
tion from  the  fact  that  with  one  exception  it  seems  impossible  to 
trace  any  direct  connection  between  occupational  influences  and  the 
offenses  of  this  group  of  delinquents.  Larceny  is  common,  but  among 
the  newsboys  it  falls  markedly  below  the  average  (46.3  per  cent  among 
newsboys  to  54.5  per  cent  among  working  delinquents  generally). 
The  one  exception  is  disorderly  conduct  among  the  newsboys,  which 
accounts  for  21.1  per  cent  of  their  delinquency.  This  " connection" 
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is  due  to  one  city  in  which  a  determined  effort  is  being  made  to 
regulate  the  newsboys'  trade. a  The  terms  of  their  licenses  forbid 
selling  after  8  o'clock  at  night,  jumping  on  and  off  cars  to  offer  their 
papers,  etc.,  and  any  violation  of  these  terms  constitutes  disorderly 
conduct.  In  this  place  more  than  half  the  newsboys  appearing 
before  the  court  are  brought  in  for  some  offense  of  this  kind. 

Of  course  there  is  no  intention  in  this  discussion  of  minimizing 
the  moral  dangers  of  the  street  trades;  they  are  evident  enough. 
But  these  dangers  are  not  the  only  causes  accountable  for  the  number 
of  delinquents  coming  from  these  trades.  In  them  is  seen  clearly 
what  may  be  suspected  in  some  other  cases,  that  often  the  entering 
the  trade  and  the  going  wrong  are  alike  results  of  an  antecedent  con- 
dition, and  that  forbidding  the  child  to  enter  the  trade,  even  were 
it  practicable,  would  not  wholly  meet  the  difficulty. 

GIRL  DELINQUENTS  IN  DOMESTIC  SERVICE. 

The  number  of  girls  employed  in  most  of  the  occupations  from 
which  these  delinquents  came  is  too  small  to  permit  a  similar  com- 
parison of  their  trades.  It  may  be  worth  while,  however,  to  look 
at  the  conditions  prevailing  among  those  found  in  domestic  service, 
the  only  occupation  in  which  they  are  found  at  all  numerously. 
Here,  as  with  the  boys,  all  will  be  taken  whose  latest  occupation  was 
domestic  service,  whether  or  not  they  were  employed  at  the  time 
of  committing  their  latest  offense.  Comparing  conditions  as  to  age, 
parentage,  etc.,  prevailing  among  these  girls  with  those  for  the  whole 
group  of  working  delinquents,  gives  the  table  which  follows: 

GIRL  DELINQUENTS  FROM  AMONG  DOMESTIC  SERVANTS,  EMPLOYED  AND  UNEM- 
PLOYED AT  TIME  OF  LAST  OFFENSE,  BY  AGE,  PARENTAL  CONDITION,  ETC.,  COM- 
PARED WITH  ALL  WORKING  GIRL  DELINQUENTS. 


Age,  parental  condition, 
etc. 

Domestic 
servants. 

All  working 
girl  de- 
linquents. 

Age,  parental  condition, 
etc. 

Domestic 
servants. 

All  working 
girl  de- 
linquents. 

AGE. 

1 

1 

HOME  CONDITIONS. 

In  institution 

10 

10 

11  years 

3 

4 

7 

15 

7 

9 

Bad              .          .     . 

55 

129 

19 

34 

Fair 

30 

80 

14  years  

38 

90 

Good  

45 

107 

15  years  

16  years 

52 
32 

129 
84 

Total  reported  

147 

341 

5 

10 

OKI 

Total 

152 

351 

PARENTAL  CONDITION. 

Normal 

37 

113 

PARENTAGE. 

Widowed  mother  
Stepfather  

30 
11 

71 
19 

Native-born    of    native- 
born  parents: 

Widowed  father 

U 

30 

White  

60 

148 

9 

22 

Colored 

41 

48 

Parent  living—  away  

12 
42 

26 
70 

Native-born    of    foreign 

34 

118 

Orphaned  or  deserted  

Foreign-born  

14 

22 

Total  reported  
Unknown  or  not  reported. 

149 
3 

336 
15 

Total 

152 

351 

Total  

152 

351 

a  See  Appendix  B,  p.  161. 
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GIRL  DELINQUENTS  FROM  AMONG  DOMESTIC  SERVANTS,  EMPLOYED  AND  UNEM- 
PLOYED AT  TIME  OF  LAST  OFFENSE,  BY  AGE,  PARENTAL  CONDITION,  ETC.,  COM- 
PARED WITH  ALL  WORKING  GIRL  DELINQUENTS— Concluded. 


Offense. 

Domestic 
servants. 

All  working 
girl  de- 
linquents. 

Offense. 

Domestic 
servants. 

All  working 
girl  de- 
linquents. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Arson  

2 

1.3 

2 
4 
2 
1 
157 
65 
61 
25 

0.6 
1.1 
.6 

44!7 
18.5 
17.4 
7.1 

Receiving  stolen  goods  .  .  . 
Truancy 

1 
1 
9 
3 
1 

0.7 
.7 
5.9 
1.9 
.7 

1 

2 
23 
5 
3 

0.3 
.6 
6.5 
1.4 
.9 

Assault  and  battery 

Drunkenness  

1 

.7 

Vagrancy  or  runaway  
Disorderly  conduct  

Forgery                    

Immoral  conduct 

56 
32 
41 
5 

36.8 
21.0 
27.0 
3.3 

Miscellaneous 

Incorri^ibility 

Total  

Larceny             

152 

100.0 

351 

100.0 

Out  nights 

It  will  be  noticed  at  once  that  a  disproportionate  number  of 
offenders  come  from  this  pursuit,  43.3  per  cent  of  the  whole  group 
of  working  delinquents  coming  from  its  ranks.  In  1900  the  girls 
from  10  to  15  years  old  classed  as  servants  and  waitresses  were  24.3 
per  cent  of  all  girls  of  those  ages  gainfully  employed.  Excluding  from 
our  offenders  all  over  15,  so  as  to  make  the  age  period  agree,  it  is 
seen  that  servants  furnish  44.9  per  cent  of  the  working  delinquents, 
a  percentage  nearly  twice  as  great  as  then'  proportionate  share.  These 
figures,  of  course,  are  very  much  out  of  date,  but  there  is  no  indica- 
tion that  the  proportion  of  girls  in  domestic  service  has  increased 
since  1900,  so  the  comparison  is  probably  entirely  fair  to  the  occupa- 
tion, even  though  it  may  be  inaccurat^in  its  actual  figures. 

In  the  matter  of  age  the  occupation  does  not  make  a  good  showing. 
Eleven  of  the  14  children  at  work  under  13  are  found  here,  a  condition 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  a  little  girl  may  go  into  a  family  to  tend 
the  baby  or  wash  dishes  or  make  herself  generally  useful  without 
being  asked  any  inconvenient  questions  as  to  her  age,  whereas  if  she 
sought  to  enter  a  store,  factory,  or  office  a  certificate  of  some  kind 
would  usually  have  to  be  forthcoming.  As  soon  as  the  girls  become 
old  enough  to  enter  other  pursuits,  domestic  service  loses  its  approach 
to  a  monopoly,  though  still  taking  a  large  share  of  the  workers. 

Comparing  the  domestic  workers  with  all  the  workers  in  the  matter 
of  parental  condition  they  appear  to  be  distinctly  less  fortunate,  only 
24.3  per  cent  of  the  servants  having  both  parents  living,  as  against 
32.2  per  cent  of  the  workers  generally.  The  proportion  of  those  wholly 
orphaned  is  large — 27.6  per  cent  as  against  19.9  per  cent  among  the 
whole  group  of  working  delinquents. 

In  the  matter  of  home  conditions  the  domestic  workers  run  very 
close  to  the  general  level  of  working  delinquents.  All  the  girls 
coming  from  institutions  are  found  here,  a  fact  sufficiently  explained 
by  the  general  practice  of  placing  such  girls  at  service  as  soon  as  they 
are  old  enough  to  leave  the  institution.  The  proportion  coming  from 
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bad  homes  is  almost  identical  in  the  two  groups — 37.4  per  cent  among 
the  domestics,  37.8  per  cent  among  the  workers  generally.  The  per- 
centage coming  from  fair  or  good  homes  is  slightly  smaller  among  the 
domestics  than  for  the  workers  as  a  whole — 51  per  cent  against  54.9. 
Turning  to  the  parentage  of  the  two  groups  it  is  seen  that  the  bal- 
ance of  favorable  conditions  is  on  the  side  of  the  domestics,  the  division 
being  as  follows: 

NUMBER  AND    PER    CENT   OF   GIRL   DELINQUENTS  AMONG   DOMESTIC  SERVANTS 
AND  AMONG  ALL  WORKING  GIRL  DELINQUENTS,  BY  PARENTAGE. 


Parentage. 

Domestic  servants. 

All  working  girl 
delinquents. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Native-born  of  native-born  parents      

101 
34 
14 

67.8 
22.8 
9.4 

196 
118 
22 

58.3 
35.1 
6.6 

Native-born  of  foreign-born  parents 

Foreign-born                                     

149 
3 

100.0 

336 
15 

100.0 

Unknown  or  not  reported                                    

Total                           

152 

351 

Reference  has  been  made  before  to  the  fact  that  among  girls  the 
offenders  seem  to  come  mainly  from  the  ranks  of  the  native-born  with 
native-born  parents,  and  here  it  is  seen  that  this  tendency  is  especially 
marked  among  the  domestics.  It  is  difficult  to  find  an  adequate 
explanation  for  this  state  of  affairs.  Undoubtedly  the  fact  that 
domestic  service  is  almost  the  only  occupation  open  to  colored  girls, 
who  very  rarely  have  foreign  parents,  has  something  to  do  with  it. 

Considering  the  table  as  a  whole,  the  general  level  of  conditions 
among  the  domestics  hardly  seems  sufficiently  different  from  that  of 
the  workers  as  a  whole  to  account  for  the  excess  of  delinquents  from 
their  ranks.  The  one  point  in  which  they  fall  noticeably  below — 
and  it  is  an  important  one — is  that  of  parental  condition.  The  differ- 
ence in  this  point  is  not  great  enough,  however,  to  explain  their 
greater  delinquency,  and  it  seems  necessary  to  ascribe  some  part  of 
their  deviations  to  the  conditions  of  their  occupation. 

Comparing  their  offenses  with  those  of  the  delinquents  generally, 
it  will  be  seen  that  they  show  a  wide  range,  without  marked  excess 
in  any  one  direction.  In  immoral  conduct,  the  most  common  offense 
of  the  girl  delinquent,  the  domestic  workers  fall  below  the  general 
average,  but  they  rise  above  it  in  incorrigibility  and  noticeably  so  in 
larceny.  There  are  only  two  offenses  committed  by  working  girls  of 
which  they  have  not  been  guilty — assault  and  battery  and  forgery. 
Upon  the  whole,  here,  as  among  the  newsboys,  the  results  are  found 
which  might  be  anticipated  when  children  with  comparatively  little 
in  their  antecedents  to  keep  them  straight  enter  a  calling  which 
demands  and  gives  little  disciplinary  training  and  presents  rather 
numerous  temptations. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OFFENSES  SHOWING  DIRECT  CONNECTION  WITH 

OCCUPATION. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 
OFFENSES  SHOWING  DIRECT  CONNECTION  WITH  OCCUPATION. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  it  has  been  seen  that  while  the  fact  of  being 
at  work  seems  in  itself  detrimental  or  at  least  dangerous  to  juvenile 
morals,  a  connection  can  also  be  traced  between  certain  occupations 
and  the  number  and  kind  of  offenses  committed  by  the  children 
working  in  them.  In  this  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  carry  this  study 
a  little  further  and  see  to  what  extent  a  direct  connection  can  be 
traced  between  occupation  and  offense. 

As  usual  the  matter  of  definition  presents  some  difficulty.  What 
constitutes  a  connection?  Probably  everyone  would  be  willing  to 
admit  that  when  a  working  child  commits  an  offense  during  working 
hours,  in  some  place  to  which  his  work  calls  him  and  against  some 
person  with  whom  his  work  brings  him  in  contact,  a  connection  may 
be  said  to  exist  between  the  misdemeanor  and  the  employment,  but 
when  only  one  or  two  of  these  factors  are  present  no  general  statement 
can  be  made.  A.  B.,  for  instance,  during  working  hours  and  on  his 
employer's  premises,  met  a  boy  acquaintance  who  had  been  hunting. 
Boy  fashion,  the  two  got  into  an  entirely  friendly  scuffle,  in  the  course 
of  which  A.  B.  gained  possession  of  the  other's  rifle,  and  supposing  it  to 
be  unloaded,  pointed  it  at  his  friend  and  pulled  the  trigger  with  the 
usual  disastrous  results.  Here  two  of  the  connection  elements  men- 
tioned above,  time  and  place,  were  present,  but  it  would  certainly  be 
difficult  to  show  any  connection  between  A.  B.'s  occupation  and  his 
offense.  In  this  study  the  ground  has  been  taken  that  either  all  three 
of  the  connection  elements  must  be  present,  or  else  the  offense  must 
be  very  clearly  the  outcome  of  conditions  related  to  the  work  before 
a  connection  can  be  asserted.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  securing  necessary  information  about  the  earlier  delinquencies  in 
many  cases,  the  study  has  been  confined  to  the  latest  offense. 

The  test  adopted  is  a  decidedly  rigid  one,  and  there  are  two  reasons 
for  believing  that  it  excludes  cases  in  which  a  connection  really  existed. 
The  records  of  the  probation  officers  varied  widely  in  the  amount  of 
detail  with  which  the  circumstances  of  the  offense  were  given,  and  in 
a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  indications  that  a  connection  existed 
were  exceedingly  strong,  the  particular  facts  which  would  establish 
or  disprove  it  beyond  all  question  were  not  given.  Such  cases  were 
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excluded,  even  though  there  was  almost  a  moral  certainty  that  a 
connection  existed.  Again,  the  influence  of  a  given  occupation  may 
have  a  very  direct  connection  with  a  child's  wrongdoing,  yet  the 
connection  may  not  be  susceptible  of  concrete  proof.  When  a  boy 
who  has  worked  for  months  around  an  ftftiusement  resort  at  night 
and  has  then  changed  to  day  work  is  brought  into  court  on  a  charge 
of  "incorrigible  and  out  nights,"  or  when  a  street  peddler  becomes 
a  truant,  a  vagrant  or  a  runaway,  his  occupation,  or  the  associations 
and  habits  it  involves,  may  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
delinquency,  but  it  would  not  be  possible  usually  to  demonstrate  this. 
Such  cases  have  been  ignored  and  the  study  confined  to  cases  in  which 
the  connection  was  established  beyond  possibility  of  question.  Con- 
sequently it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  number  of  connection 
cases  here  shown  represents  an  understatement,  probably  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  of  the  real  situation. 

BOY  DELINQUENTS. 
NATURE  OF  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  OCCUPATION  AND  OFFENSE. 

The  following  statement  shows  for  boys  the  cases  in  which  a  direct 
connection  between  the  occupation  and  the  offense  was  found,  classi- 
fied according  to  these  various  factors : 

Place  where  committed: 

Premises  of  employer 136 

Premises  of  employer's  customer.     20 
Public  streets,  etc 118 


Offense  committed  against — 

Employer 154 

Former  employer 5 

Fellow  employee 15 

Employer's  customers 14 

Other  persons 59 

Public  welfare 109 

Total..                                      .  356 


Time  when  committed: 

During  working  hours 303 

Directly  before  working  hours. . .      6 

Directly  after  working  hours 29 

Time  not  reported 18 


Elsewhere  or  not  reported 82 


Total. 


356 


Offense  due  to  influence  of  associa- 
tions formed  at  work: 

Employer 1 

Fellow  employee 8 

Others...  9 


Total. 


18 


Total 356 

These  various  categories  may  require  a  few  words  of  explanation. 
In  the  first  column  the  offenses  committed  against  a  former  employer 
were  the  direct  outcome  of  the  boy's  having  been  employed  by  him. 
In  one  case  a  boy  was  dismissed  without  the  wages  he  claimed  were 
due  him,  and  a  few  nights  later  he  broke  into  his  former  employer's 
store  and  took  articles  which  he  considered  would  balance  the  account. 
In  another  case  a  boy,  knowing  where  a  former  employer  kept  his 
money,  took  advantage  of  his  knowledge  to  rob  him;  and  so  on.  The 
offenses  committed  against  "Other  persons,"  are  in  all  cases  closely 
connected  with  the  work  for  which  hired.  Errand  boys  sent  to 
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deliver  goods  steal  from  the  houses  or  shops  to  which  they  are  sent; 
a  boy  gathering  rags  for  his  employer  is  sent  into  back  yards  and 
cellars,  and  finds  that  he  can  conveniently  steal  lead  pipe  while  so 
engaged;  a  newsboy  steals  a  bundle  of  daily  papers  from  a  news 
wagon;  and  so  on.  The  offenses  against  the  public  welfare  are  those 
like  truancy,  incorrigibility,  disorderly  conduct,  and  the  like,  which, 
naturally,  are  not  committed  against  any  particular  person. 

The  " Place  where  committed"  column  needs  little  comment.  The 
offenses  for  which  the  place  is  not  reported  are  largely  those  against 
public  order,  which  can  hardly  be  localized.  One  can  not  specify  the 
place  in  which  a  truant  commits  his  offense,  or  a  boy  is  incorrigible. 

In  regard  to  time  it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  majority  were  com- 
mitted in  working  hours.  "Directly  before"  and  "  directly  after " 
working  hours  do  not  mean  on  the  way  to  or  from  work,  except  in  cases 
when  the  work  itself  kept  the  boy  out  till  abnormal  hours.  In  a  few 
cases  a  boy  working  in  some  amusement  resort  and  getting  through 
his  work  at  about  midnight  got  into  some  mischief  on  his  way  home. 
In  these  cases  it  seemed  fair  to  connect  the  misdemeanor  with  the 
work,  as  normally  boys  in  their  early  teens — or  not  yet  in  them — 
would  not  be  upon  the  streets  at  such  an  hour.  With  newsboys 
under  the  same  circumstances,  and  with  errand  and  messenger  boys 
whose  work  kept  them  out  late,  the  connection  would  be  equally 
plain.  Ordinarily,  however,  it  was  felt  that  the  child  was  in  no  dif- 
ferent situation  while  going  to  and  from  his  work  than  when  going  to 
and  from  school  or  going  to  a  ball  game  or  otherwise  following  his  own 
pursuits.  Consequently,  these  connection  offenses  are  for  the  most 
part  those  committed  at  the  place  of  employment  before  working 
hours  commenced  or  after  they  were  over.  The  better  opportunity 
for  carrying  off  anything  wrongfully  appropriated  accounts  for  the 
greater  proportion  occurring  directly  after  working  hours. 

The  last  column  shows  a  small  group  whose  offenses  appear  for  the 
most  part  as  "not  reported"  in  the  other  columns,  but  for  whom  the 
connection  between  occupation  and  wrongdoing  was  close.  One,  for 
instance,  whose  offense  was  due  to  the  influence  of  "others,"  was  em- 
ployed as  assistant  to  a  drawbridge  tender.  He  was  obliged  to  be  on 
the  bridge  all  day  long,  yet  the  time  actually  spent  in  work  was  small, 
and  he  had  abundant  leisure  to  receive  the  full  effect  of  his  surround- 
ings. A  rough  gang  hung  about  the  bridge  and  the  boy  soon  became 
one  of  them,  growing  so  unmanageable  and  disorderly  that  he  was 
committed  to  a  reformatory  as  incorrigible.  It  is  rather  surprising 
that  the  number  attributing  their  wrongdoing  to  the  influence  of 
others  is  so  small.  A  study  of  the  schedules  seems  to  suggest  two 
partial  explanations  for  it.  In  the  first  place,  in  most  of  these  cases 
the  offense  is  so  closely  connected  with  an  offered  opportunity  that 
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the  question  of  influence  hardly  arises;  and  in  the  second  place,  the 
boy's  associations  are  very  frequently  determined  by  his  neighborhood 
gang  rather  than  formed  among  those  he  meets  at  work.0 

AGE  OF  BOY  DELINQUENTS. 

Turning  from  the  nature  of  the  connection,  age  is  one  of  the  first 
considerations.  Do  the  younger  workers  yield  more  readily  to  occu- 
pational influences  than  the  older?  The  following  table  shows  the 
distribution  by  age  of  all  working  delinquents  and  of  the  delinquents 
who  furnish  the  connection  cases: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WORKING-BOY  DELINQUENTS  WHOSE  OFFENSES  SHOW 
AND  DO  NOT  SHOW  A  CONNECTION  WITH  OCCUPATION,  BY  AGE. 


Age. 

Working-boy  delinquents  whose 
offenses- 

Total  working-boy 
delinquents. 

Show  a  connection 
with  occupation. 

Do  not  show  a  con- 
nection with  occu- 
pation. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Under  9  years 

5 
2 
10 
18 
33 
53 
102 
110 
23 

1.4 
0.6 
2.8 
5.1 
9.3 
14.9 
28.6 
30.9 
6.4 

5 
29 

64 
77 
148 
309 
561 
690 
177 

0.2 
1.5 
3.1 
3.7 
7.2 
15.0 
27.2 
33.5 
8.6 

10 
31 

74 
95 
181 
362 
663 
800 
-       200 

0.4 
1.3 
3.1 
3.9 
7.5 
15.0 
27.4 
33.1 
8.3 

9  years  .                 

10  years 

1  1  years  

12  years 

13  years 

14  years                      .         .  .        .... 

15  years 

16  years  

Total 

356 

100.0 

2,060 

100.0 

2,416 

100.0 

The  most  noticeable  difference  here  is  the  large  proportion  found 
in  the  youngest  group.  Half  of  the  workers  under  9  years  show  a 
connection  between  occupation  and  offense,  a  considerably  larger 
proportion  than  is  found  among  the  older  children.  Except  in 
this  instance  there  is  too  little  difference  in  the  age  grouping  to  be 
indicative  either  way. 


Compare  pp.  135  and  136. 
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The  following  table  shows  for  working-boy  delinquents  the  character 
of  the  connection  as  compared  with  the  nonconnection  cases: 

CHARACTER    OF    LATEST    CONNECTION    OFFENSES,    OF   LATEST    NONCONNECTION 
OFFENSES,  AND   TOTAL  LATEST   OFFENSES  OF  WORKING-BOY  DELINQUENTS. 


Offense. 

Latest  offenses  of 
working-boy  de- 
linquents- 

Total 
latest 
offenses 
of  work- 
ing-boy 
delin- 
quents. 

Showing 
a  connec- 
tion with 
occupa- 
tion. 

Not  show- 
ing a  con- 
nection 
with  oc- 
cupation. 

Arson 

I 

2 

4 
2 
4 
3 
3 
224 
6 
7 

5 
83 
3 
78 
15 
5 
35 
301 
1,093 
60 
25 
8 
6 
12 
49 
124 
142 
16 

6 
92 
5 
82 
17 
9 
38 
304 
1,317 
66 
32 
8 
6 
12 
55 
125 
225 
17 

Assault  and  battery  

Begging                                      

Craps  and  gambling 

Drunkenness  .  .          

Fogery                                            .                  

Immoral  conduct 

Incorrigibility  

Larceny                                                                

Malicious  mischief 

Out  nights  

Receiving  stolen  goods       .                            

Suspicious  person 

Trespass  on  railroads  

Truancy                                                              ...        

6 

1 
83 
1 

Vagrancy  or  runaway 

Disorderly  conduct.                     

Miscellaneous 

Total             

356 

2,060 

2,416 

A  noticeable  feature  here  is  the  predominance  of  larceny  as  a  con- 
nection offense,  a  predominance  which  is  easily  comprehensible,  but 
very  marked.  Among  the  working  delinquents  as  a  whole,  larceny 
constitutes  54.5  per  cent  of  the  offenses,  but  in  this  group  of  con- 
nection cases  it  forms  62.9  per  cent.  But  disorderly  conduct  shows 
relatively  a  greater  disproportion  than  larceny;  among  working 
delinquents  generally  it  forms  but  9.3  per  cent  of  their  offenses, 
while  in  this  group  it  accounts  for 23.3  percent.0  Apart  from  these 
two  offenses  the  table  presents  little  that  is  striking. 


Conditions  among  newsboys  largely  account  for  this.     See  p.  107. 
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OCCUPATIONS  OF  BOY  DELINQUENTS. 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  the  occupations  or  industries  with  which 
these  offenses  were  connected,  the  following  distribution  of  the  delin- 
quents is  found: 

NUMBER  OF  DELINQUENTS  IN  EACH  OCCUPATION  OR  INDUSTRY. 


Occupation. 

Number. 

Occupation. 

Number. 

Agriculture  

1 

Laborers  . 

3 

Amusement  resort 

7 

Leather  goods 

1 

Bakery 

Messengers 

10 

Bottling  works  

1 

Newsboys 

129 

Box  factory 

1 

Office  boys 

4 

Building  trades... 

2 

Printing  and  publishing       

3 

Clerks  

2 

Stable  boy 

1 

Coal  mining 

3 

Stores  and  markets 

12 

Domestic  service  

14 

Street  venders 

13 

Driver  or  helper 

16 

Textile  industries 

4 

Elevator  boys  

1 

Miscellaneous  

15 

Errand  or  delivery  boys 

100 

Hotel  boys 

5 

Total 

356 

Iron  and  steel  workers       

7 

KINDS  OF  OFFENSES  AND  OCCUPATIONS  OF  BOY  DELINQUENTS. 

When  an  occupation  shows  only  one  or  two  connection  cases  it  is 
fair  to  assume  either  that  it  employs  very  few  children  or  that  the 
connection  is  due  to  some  condition  not  necessarily  inherent  in  the 
occupation — something,  perhaps,  peculiar  to  a  particular  case,  not 
chargeable  to  the  occupation.  Discarding,  therefore,  all  occupations 
which  do  not  show  more  than  five  connection  cases,  and  classifying 
the  others  according  to  offense,  the  following  table  is  obtained : 

NUMBER  OF  BOY  DELINQUENTS  IN  OCCUPATIONS  OR  INDUSTRIES  WHICH  SHOW 
MORE  THAN  FIVE  CASES  OF  DELINQUENCY  CHARGEABLE  TO  OCCUPATION,  BY 
OFFENSE. 


Offense. 

Occupation  or  industry  of  boy  delinquents  whose  offenses  show  connection 
with  occupation. 

Amuse- 
ment 
resorts. 

Do- 
mestic 
serv- 
ice. 

Driver 
or 
helper. 

Er- 
rand 
or  de- 
livery 
boy. 

Iron 
and 
steel 
work- 
er. 

Mes- 
senger. 

News- 
boy. 

Street 
vend- 
ers. 

Stores 
and 
mar- 
kets. 

Total. 

Assault  and  battery 

1 

1 

5 
2 
3 

1 

1 



8 
2 
4 
2 
3 
3 
2 
182 
4 
7 
6 
1 
83 
1 

Beeciner 

Craps 

1 
1 

Drunkenness 

Forgery 

3 

Immoral  conduct 

1 

1 

1 

Incorrigibility 

1 

4 

••y 

31 

5 
4 

74 

Larceny 

3 

13 

13 
1 

92 
2 
2 

7 

12 

Malicious  mischief 

Out  nights 

Truancy 

1 

1 

Vagrancy  or  runaway.  .  . 

Disorderly  conduct 

2 



1 

1 

1 

4 

Miscellaneous 

i 

Total 

7 

14 

16 

100 

7 

10 

129 

13 

12 

308 
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NUMBER  AND   PER  CENT  OF  CONNECTION    CASES  IN  LEADING   OCCUPA- 
TIONS. 

As  the  delinquents  in  these  connection  cases  were  practically  all 
working  at  the  tune  of  committing  their  last  offense,  a  comparison 
may  fairly  be  made  between  them  and  the  offenders  given  in  the 
table  on  page  67.  This  gives  the  following  table: 

NUMBER  OF  BOY  DELINQUENTS  WORKING  AT  TIME  OF  LAST  OFFENSE  AND  NUMBER 
WHOSE  OFFENSES  SHOW  A  CONNECTION  WITH  OCCUPATION  COMPARED,  BY  OCCU- 
PATION OR  INDUSTRY. 


Boy  delta  q  u  e  n  t  s 
whose   offenses 

show    a   connec- 

tion  with   occu- 

Boy de- 

pation. 

linquents 

Occupation  or  industry. 

working 
at  time 

Per  cent 

of  last 

of  boy 

offense. 

delin- 

Number. 

quents 

Inoccu- 

pation 

working. 

a  40 

7 

17.5 

Domestic  service                                                                     

&50 

14 

28.0 

107 

16 

14.9 

261 
27 

100 
7 

38.3 
25.9 

38 
c346 
25 

10 

129 
13 

26.3 
37.2 
52.0 

Street  venders                                 

S  tores  and  markets                                                                 

62 

12 

19.3 

a  Includes  17  in  bewling  alleys  and  pool  rooms  and  23  in  theaters  and  other  places  of  amusement, 
b  Includes  2  in  boarding  house,  26  home  workers  (precise  character  of  work  not  specified),  10  in  restau- 
rants, and  12  in  private  families. 
e  Includes  26  bootblacks  and  320  newsboys. 

Taking  these  two  tables  together  and  considering  them  in  connec- 
tion with  the  preceding  chapters,  some  additional  light  is  gained  on 
the  question  of  whether  it  is  the  nature  of  an  occupation  or  the  kind 
of  child  who  goes  into  an  occupation  which  is  accountable  for  the 
amount  of  delinquency  found  among  its  workers. 

The  work  in  the  amusement  resorts  would,  a  priori,  be  considered 
one  of  the  worst  possible  for  a  child,  involving  irregular  hours,  often 
till  late  at  night,  dubious  or  worse  than  dubious  associations,  little 
supervision,  and  no  training;  yet  the  percentage  of  direct-connection 
cases  is  small.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  delinquents  working 
in  such  places  were  found  to  be  below  the  average  as  to  favorable 
antecedents.  Entering  this  work  they  found  nothing  to  make  up 
for  their  unfortunate  environment  and  much  in  the  indirect  influence 
of  their  surroundings  to  encourage  any  tendency  they  might  already 
possess  toward  delinquency.  Consequently  their  wrongdoing  is  not 
so  much  dependent  on  direct  temptations  offered  by  their  employ- 
ment as  on  an  undisciplined  attitude  of  mind  which  responds  to  the 
generally  demoralizing  conditions  of  their  work.  Apparently  their 
entering  this  occupation  and  their  going  wrong  are  both  the  results 
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of  antecedent  causes,  the  effect  of  the  occupation  is  more  indirect 
than  immediate,  and  but  a  small  proportion  of  connection  cases  is 
found.  In  order  to  form  any  satisfactory  estimate  of  its  influence, 
however,  it  would  be  necessary  to  trace  the  children  further  and  see 
what  becomes  of  them  when,  too  old  to  be  longer  satisfied  with  a  boy's 
work  and  wages,  they  find  themselves  without  training,  unaccustomed 
to  steady  application,  and  with  the  habits  of  their  past  experience  an 
absolute  handicap  in  whatever  more  permanent  occupation  they  try 
to  enter.  Such  a  study  would  go  considerably  beyond  the  juvenile- 
court  age,  but  without  it  the  study  of  this  occupation  is  far  from 
complete. 

Concerning  domestic  service  there  is  not  much  to  be  said.  It  is 
not  an  occupation  in  which  one  expects  to  find  many  boys,  and  hence 
the  fact  that  50  offenders  come  from  its  ranks  speaks  ill  for  it.  It 
will  be  seen  that  its  great  drawback  is  the  opportunity  it  affords  for 
theft,  the  offense  in  13  of  these  14  connection  cases  being  larceny. 
In  one  of  these  connection  cases  the  boy  worked  in  a  boarding  house, 
3  worked  for  a  home  in  lieu  of  wages,  3  were  in  restaurants,  and  7 
received  wages  as  servants  in  private  families.  The  one  case  of 
immoral  conduct  occurred  among  the  boys  working  for  a  home. 

Among  the  drivers  and  helpers  the  percentage  of  connection  cases 
is  decidedly  small,  and  the  offenses  were  mainly  due  to  the  boy's  lack 
of  supervision  as  he  went  about  his  work,  or  in  a  few  cases  to  the 
character  of  his  associates  in  the  work. 

Among  the  errand  and  delivery  boys  the  percentage  is  large  and 
the  connection  close.  Larceny  accounts  for  over  nine-tenths  of  these 
cases,  the  larceny  usually  being  from  the  employer  when  the  boy  was 
sent  out  with  goods,  though  in  some  cases  it  was  from  the  house  to 
which  the  boy  was  sent.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  respect  to 
parental  and  home  condition,  age,  etc.,  the  delinquent  errand  boys 
came  very  close  to  the  average,  and  their  antecedents  gave  no  reason 
to  expect  they  would  go  wrong  so  numerously.  That  fact,  together 
with  the  large  proportion  of  connection  cases,  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  occupation  is  distinctly  a  dangerous  one  morally. 

Among  the  iron  and  steel  workers,  although  the  proportion  of  con- 
nection cases  is  fairly  large,  the  numbers  concerned  are  too  small  to 
afford  much  opportunity  for  judging  of  real  conditions. 

The  number  employed  as  messengers  is  also  small,  but  the  occu- 
pation figures  so  largely  in  discussions  of  juvenile  labor  that  it  has 
an  importance  beyond  that  of  the  numbers  concerned.  The  evils 
which  are  most  associated  with  a  messenger's  life  could  hardly  appear  in 
these  studies.  A  trace  of  them  is  found  in  the  case  of  one  boy  sen- 
tenced for  larceny.  After  his  arrest  it  was  found  that  he  was  a  con- 
firmed user  of  cocaine,  having  acquired  the  habit  in  the  disreputable 
houses  to  which  his  work  took  him.  Perhaps  something  of  the  same 
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kind  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  few  cases  of  drunkenness 
occurring  among  working  delinquents  came,  as  a  connection  case, 
from  this  small  group  of  messengers.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
the  connection  offenses  were  some  form  of  dishonesty,  usually  appro- 
priating parcels  sent  out  for  delivery,  though  in  some  cases  collecting 
charges  on  prepaid  packages  was  added  to  this. 

The  newsboys  almost  equal  the  errand  boys  in  their  percentage  of 
connection  cases,  though  their  offenses  have  a  much  wider  range. 
The  most  striking  feature  is  the  large  number  they  show  of  connection 
cases  of  disorderly  conduct.  This  is  largely  due  to  an  effort  to  improve 
working  conditions  among  the  newsboys  and  to  bring  their  trade 
under  some  regulation.  In  Boston  newsboys  are  required  to  have 
licenses,  which  contain  provisions  against  selling  after  8  in  the  evening 
or  during  school  hours,  selling  on  the  street  cars,  loitering  around 
stations  or  other  public  places  when  warned  away,  etc.  A  breach  of 
any  of  these  regulations  leading  to  arrest  is  classed  as  a  case  of  dis- 
orderly conduct.  Fifty-five  of  these  connection  cases  of  disorderly 
conduct  consist  of  such  violations.0  Such  connection  cases  may  not 
indicate  any  serious  moral  delinquency,  but  they  do  betray  a  disre- 
gard for  established  authority  and  an  impatience  of  restraint  very 
likely  to  bring  their  possessors  into  trouble,  whatever  occupation  they 
may  happen  to  enter. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  connection  cases  for  newsboys  have  a  wider 
range  than  is  the  case  with  any  other  occupation  studied.  Larceny 
sinks  far  below  its  usual  level  of  importance,  furnishing  only  24  per 
cent  of  the  total  offenses.  Beggary  appears  for  the  first  time.  In 
both  these  cases  the  selling  of  papers  was  a  mere  pretext  for  begging, 
but  it  furnished  an  apparent  occupation  and  gave  an  excuse  for 
approaching  people.  The  cases  of  assault  arose  from  quarrels  over 
places  for  selling  or  the  right  of  selling  to  particular  persons.  For 
one  boy  to  get  another's  customer  away  from  him  is  an  offense  which 
demands  instant  vengeance.  The  other  offenses  are  all  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  conditions  under  which  the  newsboy  works. 

It  was  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  the  newsboys  have, 
generally  speaking,  less  favorable  antecedents  than  the  working 
delinquents  as  a  whole.  Here  the  natural  result  is  seen  of  placing 
such  children  under  conditions  which,  while  generally  unfavorable, 
offer  no  one  prominent  and  clearly  defined  temptation,  such  as  the 
domestics  and  the  errand  boys  encounter.  In  the  connection  cases, 
as  in  the  two  previous  relations  in  which  this  trade  was  considered, 
a  high  general  average  of  delinquency  is  found  without  any  specially 

a  Other  cities  have  similar  regulations,  especially  as  to  selling  after  a  given  hour, 
but  outside  of  Boston  very  few  arrests  for  such  causes  were  found.  For  regulations 
applying  to  street  trades  in  Boston,  see  Appendix  B,  p.  161. 
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predominant  offense  save  disorderly  conduct.  Its  prominence  is 
due  mainly  to  local  conditions  and  is  an  indication  of  the  impatience 
of  restraint  natural  to  children  of  the  kind  apt  to  become  newsboys. 

The  street  venders  show  the  highest  percentage  found  of  connection 
cases,  larceny  being  the  leading  offense.  Larceny  does  not,  however, 
furnish  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  connection  cases  as  in  some  other 
occupations.  The  numbers  concerned  are  too  few  to  justify  any 
conclusions. 

The  boys  employed  in  stores  and  markets  show  rather  a  small  pro- 
portion of  connection  cases,  but  a  singular  unanimity  in  the  connected 
delinquency,  larceny  being  the  only  offense  found  here.  The  well- 
known  fact  that  employers  prefer  to  dismiss  rather  than  to  prosecute 
no  doubt  has  much  to  do  with  the  small  number  of  connection  cases 
appearing  among  these  boys. 

The  consideration  of  these  connection  offenses,  together  with  the 
preceding  studies,  gives  some  color  to  the  theory  that  the  fact  of 
being  at  work  at  an  immature  age  has  more  influence  in  causing 
delinquency  than  the  particular  occupation  followed.  Such  a  con- 
clusion, however,  would  be  unsafe  in  view  of  the  incompleteness  of 
the  data  concerning  connection  cases.  The  probation  officer's 
records  would  invariably  show  whether  or  not  the  child  was  at  work, 
but  as  already  pointed  out,  they  might  and  frequently  did  omit  the 
details  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  the  offense,  or  the  influence  of 
fellow- workers,  or  the  character  of  the  working  environment,  which 
would  show  whether  or  not  a  connection  existed  between  work  and 
offense.  Consequently,  while  due  weight  has  been  given  to  the  fact 
of  being  at  work,  it  is  certain  that  the  effect  of  given  occupations  in 
promoting  delinquency  has  been  understated. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  data, 
a  direct  connection  between  the  occupation  and  the  offense  has  been 
found  to  exist  in  the  cases  of  practically  one-fourth  (24.3  per  cent) 
of  the  boys  employed  at  the  time  of  their  latest  offense.  It  is  also  a 
striking  fact  that  while  the  delinquent  boys  working  at  the  time  of 
their  latest  offense  were  scattered  through  more  than  fifty  occupa- 
tions, over  six-sevenths  of  the  connection  cases  are  found  among 
those  working  in  nine  occupations,  and  that  more  than  three-fifths 
(64.3  per  cent)  come  from  two  groups  of  workers — the  errand  or 
delivery  boys,  and  the  newsboys  and  bootblacks.  It  is  also  significant 
that  the  connection  cases  form  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  total  cases 
among  the  street  traders,  the  messenger  and  the  errand  or  delivery 
boys,  their  proportion  ranging  from  over  one-fourth  to  over  one- 
half,  according  to  the  occupation.  The  most  that  can  be  said  for 
these  figures,  however,  is  that  they  are  indicative  rather  than  con- 
clusive, and  that  they  strongly  suggest  the  need  of  fuller  data  on 
this  highly  important  point. 
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GIRL  DELINQUENTS. 
NATURE  OF  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  OCCUPATION  AND  OFFENSE. 

Turning  to  the  cases  among  the  girls,  in  which  a  connection 
between  the  occupation  and  the  offense  could  be  traced,  the  follow- 
ing statement  shows  the  number  of  offenses  and  the  nature  of  the 
connection : 


Offenses  committed  against — 

Employer 32 

Former  employer '  0 

Fellow-employee 2 

Employer's  customers 1 

Other  persons 5 

Public  welfare...  41 


Total. 


81 


Place  where  committed — 

Premises  of  employer 34 

Premises  of  employer's  customer  1 

Public  streets,  etc 1 

Elsewhere  or  not  reported 45 

Total...  81 


Offenses  due  to  influence  of — 

Employer 8 

Fellow-employee 31 

Other  associations 3 

Total...  42 


Time  when  committed : 

During  working  hours 40 

Directly  before  working  hours 0 

Directly  after  working  hours 2 

Not  reported 39 

Total 81 

Proportionately  the  connection  cases  are  considerably  more  nu- 
merous among  the  girls  than  among  the  boys,  forming  40.1  percent 
of  the  offenses  committed  by  girls  employed  at  the  time  of  the  last 
offense,  while  among  the  boys  they  form  but  24.3  per  cent.  This  is 
probably  connected  with  two  other  points  observable  in  this  table — 
the  larger  proportion  of  offenses  against  public  welfare  (50.6  per  cent 
among  the  girls,  30.6  per  cent  among  the  boys)  and  the  large  number 
of  girls  who  went  wrong  through  associations  formed  at  work.  This 
disparity  represents  a  difference  in  the  attitude  of  society  rather  than 
in  the  nature  of  boys  and  girls.  The  offenses  which,  in  a  girl,  are  con- 
sidered peculiarly  inimical  to  the  public  welfare  are  not  deemed  harmful 
in  the  same  degree  in  a  boy.  Also,  since  a  girl  can  not  commit  them 
alone,  if  they  are  connected  with  her  work  at  all  they  must  be  connected 
with  some  of  the  associates  of  her  work.  Among  boys  the  fellow- 
employee  may  be  a  source  of  danger,  but  ordinarily  in  such  a  case  the 
connection  is  indirect,  the  boy  becoming  incorrigible  or  going  wrong  in 
some  way  in  which  the  influence  of  his  companions  is  not  immediately 
evident.  Among  girls,  on  the  other  hand,  this  influence  is  usually 
very  directly  connected  with  the  misconduct,  so  that  when  it  exists 
it  is  known.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  in  practically  one-tenth  of 
these  connection  cases  the  girl's  employer0  was  associated  with  her 

a  Or  member  of  employer's  family ;  in  two  cases  sons  of  the  household  were  responsible. 
One  of  these  eight  girls  was  brought  into  court  for  truancy;  she  was  working  for  a 
home,  and  her  employer  kept  her  from  school  to  work.  The  other  seven  were 
charged  with  immoral  conduct;  six  were  domestics,  and  the  seventh  an  office  girl, 
or  clerk,  for  a  real  estate  dealer. 
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wrongdoing.     The  31  cases  in  which  a  fellow-employee  was  the  incit- 
ing cause  were  thus  distributed  among  the  occupations : 


Agriculture 1 

Bakery 2 

Boots  and  shoes 2 

Cigars  and  tobacco 2 

Clothing 1 

Electrical  apparatus 1 

Laundry 2 

Stores  and  markets 3 

Servants: 

In  private  house 2 

In  restaurant 1 


Total. 


Textile  industries: 

Cotton  goods 3 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 1 

Silk  goods 4 

Woolen  goods 2 

Not  specified 4 

Total 14 

All  industries  . .  31 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  influence  of  fellow-employees  is  far  more 
marked  in  the  connection  cases  for  workers  in  textiles  and  in  factory 
trades  than  among  domestics,  a  situation  explicable  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  two  kinds  of  work.  The  mill  or  factory  operative 
must  have  fellow-employees;  the  servant,  among  workers  of  this  class, 
usually  has  not.  On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  the  employer, 
which  is  quite  marked  among  the  domestics,  does  not  appear  at  all 
among  the  operatives. 

AGE  OF  GIEL  DELINQUENTS. 

Turning  to  the  matter  of  age,  it  appears  that  here,  as  among  the 
boys,  there  is  no  noticeable  variation  between  the  distribution  of 
connection  offenses  and  all  offenses.  There  is  a  slight  excess  of 
connection  cases  among  the  younger  workers,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently 
marked  to  be  significant. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  ALL  GIRL  DELINQUENTS  WORKING  AND  OF  THOSE 
WHOSE  OFFENSES  SHOW  A  CONNECTION  WITH  OCCUPATION,  BY  AGE. 


Age. 

All  girl  delinquents 
working. 

Girl  delinquents 
whose  offenses 
show    a   connec- 
tion with  occupa- 
tion. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Under  9  years 

10  years                                                                             .  .  . 

1 

4 
9 
34 
90 
129 
84 

0.3 
1.1 

2.6 
9.7 
25.6 
36.8 
23.9 

11  years 

1 

5 
7 
24 
29 
15 

1.2 
6.2 
8.7 
29.6 
35.8 
18.5 

12  years                           

13  years                                                                                    .  .  . 

14  years 

15  years                              .         

16  years 

Total  

351 

100.0 

81 

100.0 
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KINDS  OF  OFFENSES  AND  OCCUPATIONS  OF  GIRL  DELINQUENTS. 

The  next  table  shows  what  the  connection  offenses  were  and  how 
they  were  distributed  among  the  different  occupations.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  larceny  sinks  from  the  predominating  position  it  holds 
among  boys'  offenses,  furnishing  only  43.2  per  cent  of  the  cases, 
while  immoral  conduct  rises  to  exactly  the  same  figure.  Domestic 
service  leads  in  the  cases  of  larceny,  both  numerically  and  propor- 
tionately, but  the  textile  industries  show  the  greatest  relative  num- 
ber of  cases  of  immoral  conduct.  It  will  be  noticed  that  domestic 
service  shows  a  wider  range  of  connection  offenses  than  any  other 
occupation,  just  as,  in  the  table  on  page  74,  it  shows  a  wider  range 
of  general  offenses.  This  wide  range  seems  to  indicate  a  low  grade 
of  character,  combined  with  unfavorable  occupational  influences. 

The  numbers  concerned  among  the  girls  are  so  small  that  compari- 
sons between  the  different  occupations  are  unsafe.  Some  striking  re- 
sults could  be  obtained  by  ignoring  this  fact.  Thus,  among  those  em- 
ployed, at  the  time  of  their  latest  offenses,  in  agriculture,  in  bakeries, 
in  boot  and  shoe  factories  and  in  clerical  work,  every  case  shows  a 
direct  connection  between  the  occupation  and  the  offense.  This  is 
an  impressive  showing  until  it  is  remembered  that  all  four  of  these 
pursuits  employed  only  six  offending  girls.  Plainly,  no  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  where  the  numbers  involved  are  so  few. 

NUMBER  OF  GIRL  DELINQUENTS  IN  OCCUPATIONS  OR  INDUSTRIES  WHICH  SHOW 
DELINQUENCY  CASES  CHARGEABLE  TO  OCCUPATION,  BY  OFFENSE. 


Occupation  or  industry. 

Offenses  of  girl  delinquents  whose  offenses  show  a  connection  with 
occupation. 

Arson. 

As- 
sault 
and 
bat- 
tery. 

Drunk- 
enness. 

Im- 
moral 
con- 
duct. 

Incor- 

rigibil- 
ity. 

Lar- 
ceny. 

Tru- 
ancy. 

Va- 
grancy 
or  run- 
away. 

Mis- 
cella- 
neous. 

Total. 

Agriculture 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1 

2 
2 
2 
1 
48 
1 
3 
1 
5 
14 
1 

Bakery  

Boots  and  shoes 

1 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Clothing  

1 

Domestic  service 

2 

14 
•1 

1 

29 

1 



1 

Electric  apparatus 

Laundry  

2 
1 

bl 

Office  clerk 

Stores  and  markets 

2 

c9 

2 
3 
1 

1 

Textile  industries 

2 

Miscellaneous  

Total 

2 

1 

1 

35 

3 

35 

1 

2 

1 

81 

a  While  working  in  an  electrical-apparatus  factory  this  girl  was  persuaded  by  a  fellow-employee  to  leave 
home  and  take  up  an  immoral  life.  When  found  she  was  working  in  a  cigar  factory,  under  which  occupa- 
tion she  appears  in  the  table  on  page  67. 

t>  Girl  does  not  appear  as  laundry  worker  in  table  on  page  67;  was  working  in  laundry  at  time  of 
running  away  but  not  at  time  of  arrest. 

c  Including  one  case  of  "  Immoral  conduct  and  drunkenness." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

NIGHT  WORK,  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  AND  HOME  CONDITIONS  OF 

DELINQUENTS. 

A  consideration  of  some  importance  in  regard  to  which  the  infor- 
mation that  could  be  secured  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  was  the 
effect  of  night  work  upon  the  morals  of  children.  This  is  a  point 
usually  entirely  neglected  in  the  juvenile  court  records,  so  that  the 
information  obtained  was  necessarily  incomplete.  Night  work  was 
found  among  these  delinquents  in  a  greater  number  of  cases  than 
might  have  been  expected.  Among  the  boys  629  instances0  were 
reported,  among  the  girls  32. 

NIGHT  WORK  OF  BOYS,  BY  OCCUPATION. 

Among  the  boys  night  work  was  found  in  36  different  occupations. 
A  table  follows  which  gives  the  employments  in  which  night  work 
occurred,  the  number  of  boy  delinquents  who  had  at  one  time  or 
another  been  engaged  in  each  occupation,  the  number  of  cases  or 
instances  of  night  work  in  each,  and  the  percentage  these  form  of 
the  number  ever  working  in  each: 

NUMBER  OF  BOY  DELINQUENTS  EMPLOYED  AT  ANY  TIME  IN  SPECIFIED  OCCUPA- 
TIONS OR  INDUSTRIES  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CASES  OF  NIGHT  WORK. 


Occupation  or  industry. 

Num- 
ber of 
boy 
delin- 
quents 
at  any 
time 
em- 
ployed 
in  the 
occupa- 
tion or 
indus- 
try. 

Cases  of  night 
work. 

Occupation  or  industry. 

Num- 
ber of 
boy 
delin- 
quents 
at  any 
time 
em- 
ployed 
in  the 
occupa- 
tion or 
indus- 
try. 

Cases  of  night 
work. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Agriculture 

90 
23 
15 
6 
57 
56 

41 
31 
8 
48 
35 
16 

283 
16 
644 

60 
66 
69 

11 

4 

6 
4 
1 
16 

32 
5 
1 
4 
6 
2 

48 
2 
90 

3 

20 
2 

2 

4.44 
26.09 
26.67 
16.67 
28.07 
1.79 

78.05 
16.13 
12.50 
8.33 
17.14 
12.50 

16.95 
12.50 
13.98 

5.00 
30.30 
2.90 

18.18 

Hotel  

32 

71 
16 
164 
557 
87 
18 
61 
16 
64 
23 
10 
19 
186 

51 

48 
466 

15 
16 
1 
51 
190 
4 
1 
13 
1 
1 
7 
1 
2 
18 

34 
2 
23 

46.88 
22.54 
6.25 
31.10 
34.11 
4.60 
5.56 
21.31 
6.25 
1.56 
30.43 
10.00 
10.53 
9.68 

66.67 
4.17 
4.94 

Bakery          

Iron  and  steel  

Barber  shop 

Jewelry  and  silverware.  .  . 
Messengers           

Boarding  house 

Bootblack 

Newsboys 

Boots  and  shoes 

Office  boys  

Bowling  alley  and  pool 
room                      

Candy  and  confectionery  . 
Clerks  

Pianos  

Printing  and  publishing  .  . 
Restaurant  

Clothing        

Coal  mining 

Silk  goods      

Cotton  goods 

Stable  boys 

Drivers     and     helpers, 
wagon 

Stores  and  markets  
Theatersandother  amuse- 
ment resorts 

Elevator  boys 

Errand  boys  

Tinware  

Foundry    and    machine 

Miscellaneous      ..  . 

Total  

Glass      :. 

3,464 

629 

18.16 

Hardware 

Home  workers  (for  wages 
or  in  place  of  wage- 
workers) 

o  Instances,  not  boys.  One  child  might  work  successively  in  two  or  three  night- work  occupations. 
Thus  one  boy  worked  first  in  a  drugstore,  but  soon  went  into  a  dry-goods  store,  where  he  worked  till  8 
p.  m.  regularly.  After  six  weeks  of  this  he  became  an  errand  boy  for  a  grocer,  in  which  position  his 
day's  work  was  considered  over  at  11  p.  m.  After  three  months  of  this  he  got  work  in  a  burlesque  thea- 
ter, where  his  hours  ended  at  8  p.  m.  He  thus  furnishes  three  cases  of  night  work. 
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The  workers  in  the  various  amusement  resorts  show  the  largest 
percentage  of  cases  of  night  work.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the 
study  of  the  different  occupations  it  was  found  that  the  workers  in 
these  places  came  from  poor  homes  and  sank  below  the  general  level 
of  working  delinquents  in  regard  to  unfavorable  antecedents.  Place 
children  thus  poorly  equipped  in  a  pursuit  in  which  night  work  is  so 
prevalent  and  what  results  may  reasonably  be  expected. 

It  is  usually  taken  for  granted  that  the  work  of  children  in  bowling 
alleys,  pool  rooms,  theaters,  and  similar  resorts  is  carefully  regulated, 
or  else  that  so  few  work  at  these  occupations  that  the  matter  is  com- 
paratively unimportant.  Yet  the  above  table  shows  nearly  a  hun- 
dred cases  (92)  of  delinquent  children  thus  employed,  66  of  them 
having  worked  at  night.  This  is  both  a  larger  number  and  a  larger 
proportion  of  night  workers  than  come  from  the  glass  industry,  which 
is  notorious  for  its  night  work.  These  figures  were  collected,  it  must 
be  remembered,  from  communities  in  which  child  labor  laws  exist 
and  where  an  honest  effort  is  made  to  enforce  them. 

Among  the  remaining  occupations  hotel  work  makes  the  worst 
showing,  with  over  40  per  cent  of  cases  of  night  employment  among 
its  workers,  but  the  numbers  concerned  are  not  large.  The  messen- 
gers and  newsboys  show  both  large  numbers  and  large  percentages 
of  night  work,  thus  giving  additional  ground  for  the  general  opinion 
as  to  the  undesirable  character  of  their  work. 

Nearly  nine- tenths  of  the  night  work  among  boys  (86.3  per  cent)  is 
found  in  twelve  occupations,  which,  with  the  number  of  cases  and 
percentages  of  the  total  furnished  by  each  are  shown  hi  the  following 
table : 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  BOY  DELINQUENTS  AT  ANY  TIME  EMPLOYED  IN 
TWELVE  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  OR  INDUSTRIES  AND  OF  CASES  OF  NIGHT  WORK 
THEREIN. 


Selected  industry  or  occupation. 

Boy  delinquents  at  any 
time  employed  in  the 
occupation  or  indus- 
try. 

Cases  of  night  work. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Bootblack  

57 
41 

283 
644 
66 
32 
71 
164 
557 
61 
186 
51 

2.58 
1.85 
12.79 
29.10 
2.99 
1.45 
3.21 
7.41 
25.17 
2.75 
8.40 
2.30 

16 
32 
48 
90 
20 
15 
16 
51 
190 
13 
18 
34 

2.95 
5.89 
8.84 
16.57 
3.70 
2.76 
2.95 
9.39 
34.99 
2.39 
3.31 
6.26 

Bowling  alley  and  pool  room 

Drivers  and  helpers,  wagon  

Errand  boys  

Glass 

Hotel  

Iron  and  steel  

Messengers 

Newsboys  

Peddlers        

Stores  and  markets 

Theaters  and  other  amusement  resorts     ...    . 

Total 

2,213 

100.00 

543 

100.00 

CHAP.    V. HOURS   OF   LABOR  AND    HOME    CONDITIONS. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  following  occupations  the  cases  of  night 
work  are  more  numerous  than  they  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
number  ever  employed  in  these  pursuits:  Bootblacks,  bowling  alley 
and  pool  room,  glass,  hotel,  messengers,  newsboys,  and  theaters  and 
other  amusement  resorts. 

So  little  could  be  learned  about  the  direct  influence  of  night  work 
on  delinquency  that  it  seemed  better  to  omit  the  subject.  Sometimes 
its  general  influence  was  clear,  but  it  was  impossible  to  trace  the 
direct  connection.  Thus  in  the  case  cited  in  the  footnote,  page  115, 
a  boy  who  had  worked  in  three  positions  requiring  night  work  was 
finally  arrested  on  a  charge  of  "Out  nights  and  larceny/'  no  specific 
case  of  larceny  being  cited.  Here  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  hours 
his  work  obliged  him  to  keep  had  led  to  his  delinquency,  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  fix  the  responsibility  on  any  one  of  the  three  pursuits. 

NIGHT  WORK  OF  GIRLS,  BY  OCCUPATIONS. 

For  girls  the  cases  of  night  work  were  few,  domestic  service  fur- 
nishing more  than  any  other  occupation,  as  might  have  been  expected. 
The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  night  work  among  the 
various  occupations,  but  the  cases  are  too  few  to  justify  comment. 

NUMBER  OF  GIRL  DELINQUENTS  EMPLOYED  AT  ANY  TIME  IN  SPECIFIED  OCCUPA- 
TIONS OR  INDUSTRIES  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CASES  OF  NIGHT  WORK. 


Occupation  or  industry. 

Number 
of  girl 
delin- 
quents at 
any  time 
employed 
in  the  oc- 
cupation 
or  indus- 
try. 

Cases  of  night  work. 

Number. 

Percent. 

(Banning  and  preserving  

2 
13 

21 

14 
(•) 
15 

w 

132 
22 
40 
4 
13 

1 
2 
2 

3 

W3 
<.)T 

2 
8 
3 
1 

50.00 
15.38 
9.52 

21.43 
(•) 

20.00 
(°) 
5.30 
9.09 
20.00 
75.00 
7.69 

Cigars  and  tobacco  .                                                                        

Domestic  service: 
In  boarding  house    

Home  workers 

Hotel              

Restaurant                         

Servant  private  family 

Stores  and  markets  

Theaters  and  other  amusement  resorts 

Total                                        

276 

32 

11.59 

o  None  reported  working  at  night. 
SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  WORKING  AND  NONWORKING  DELINQUENTS. 

Material  was  lacking  for  a  comparison  of  the  school  standing  of 
delinquents  and  nondelinquents,  but  some  facts  of  interest  were 
gathered  regarding  the  school  attendance  of  the  offenders.  The 
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following  table  shows  the  status  of  the  delinquents  in  regard  to  day 
school  attendance: 

NUMBER  OF  WORKING  AND  NONWORKING  JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS  CLASSIFIED 
BY  DAY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  AND  NONATTENDANCE,  AND  BY  SEX. 


Working  delinquents. 

Nonworking  delin- 
quents. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Number  who— 
Have  left  day  school  . 

1,652 
664 

54 

46 

289 
31 

16 
15 

1,941 
695 

70 
61 

190 
1,569 

11 
92 

56 
117 

8 
29 

246 

1,686 

19 
121 

1,842 
2^33 

65 
138 

345 

148 

24 
44 

2,187 
2,381 

89 
182 

Are  attending  day  school  

Never  attended   day   school  In 
United  States... 

Not  reported 

Total 

2,416 

351 

2,767 

1,862 

210 

2,072 

4,278 

561 

4,83fr 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  table  is  the  large  proportion  of 
working  boy  delinquents  (27.5  per  cent)  who  are  attending  day  school. 
More  than  half  of  these  children  are  found  among  the  newsboys  and 
bootblacks,  whose  work  accommodates  itself  more  than  in  most 
occupations  to  the  exigencies  of  school  hours.  To  girls  no  occupation 
is  open  presenting  similar  possibilities,  and  consequently  we  find  the 
proportion  among  them  much  smaller — only  8.8  per  cent. 

A  question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  effect  of  being  at  work 
upon  school  going,  but  unfortunately  the  data  obtainable  upon  this 
point  were  limited.  Those  who  had  never  attended  school  in  this 
country  or  whose  attendance  was  not  reported  were  necessarily 
omitted.  In  addition  to  these,  many  had  left  school  so  long  before 
their  arrest  that  information  as  to  the  regularity  or  irregularity  of 
their  attendance  was  unobtainable,  and  in  a  number  of  other  cases  it 
had  not  occurred  to  the  probation  officers  to  include  this  item  in  their 
investigation.  Consequently  a  number  of  schedules  contained  no 
information  on  this  point,  although  they  definitely  stated  whether 
or  not  the  child  was  attending  school  at  the  time  of  his  arrest.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  recidivists  who  at  the  time  of  their  latest 
offense  had  left  school  had  been  both  working  and  attending  school 
at  the  time  of  an  earlier  arrest,  and  at  that  time  the  regularity  of 
their  school  attendance  had  been  recorded.  The  following  table 
shows  the  facts  as  obtained,  but  the  totals,  of  course,  do  not  agree 
with  those  of  the  preceding  table. 

It  will  be  seen  that  among  the  boys  the  workers  show  a  slight  excess 
of  irregularity,  but  that  this  is  not  so  large  as  might  have  been  expected. 
When  we  look  at  the  division  by  age  grouping,  there  is  a  striking  differ- 
ence. The  more  youthful  the  worker  the  stronger  his  tendency  toward 
irregularity.  With  some  of  these  younger  delinquents  a  study  of  the 
schedules  shows  such  exceedingly  irregular  attendance  that  it  is  a 
question  whether  they  ought  not  to  be  classed  as  having  left  school. 
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Turning  to  the  girls,  it  is  seen  that  the  percentage  of  irregularity 
among  the  workers  and  its  excess  over  that  of  the  nonworkers  are 
both  greater  than  among  the  boys,  but  the  numbers  concerned  are 
too  small  to  justify  any  comparison. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WORKING  AND  OF  NONWORKING  JUVENILE  DELIN- 
QUENTS CLASSIFIED  BY  SEX  AND  REGULARITY  OR  IRREGULARITY  OF  SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE  AND  BY  AGE. 


Age  and  whether  working 
or  nonworking. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Regular  in 
school  at- 
tendance. 

Irregular  in 
school  at- 
tendance. 

Total. 

Regular  in 
school  at- 
tendance. 

Irregular  in 
school  at- 
tendance. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Children  working  while  at- 
tending day  school: 
Under  9  years 

1 
38 
84 
134 

14.29 
26.21 
29.68 
43.64 

6 
107 
199 
173 

85.71 
73.79 
70.32 
56.35 

7 
145 
283 
307 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

9  and  under  12  years  .  .  . 
12  and  under  14  years.  . 
14  years  and  over 

3 
9 
12 

100.00 
69.23 
80.00 

3 
13 

15 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

4 
3 

30.77 
20.00 

Total  

257 

== 

33 
196 
240 
479 

34.64 

485 

65.36 

742 

100.0 

7 

22.58 

24 

77.42 

31 

100.0 

Children  not  working  while 
attending  day  school: 
Under  9  years  

49.25 
35.12 
30.61 
41.51 

34 

362 
544 
675 

50.75 
64.88 
69.39 
58.49 

67 
558 
784 
1,154 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

2 
13 
29 
103 

50.00 
39.39 
33.33 
41.36 

2 
20 
58 
146 

50.00 
60.61 
66.67 
58.64 

.     4 
33 

87 
249 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

9  and  under  12  years  .  .  . 
12  and  under  14  years  .  . 
14  years  and  over 

Total 

948 
1,205 

36.99 
36.46 

1,615 
2,100 

63.01 

= 
63.54 

2,563 
3,305 

100.0 
100.0 

147 
154 

39.41 

= 
38.12 

226 
250 

60.59 
61.88 

373 
= 
404 

100.0 
100.0 

Grand  total    .. 

It  was  impossible  to  secure  the  data  which  would  show  how  these 
working  pupils  compare  with  the  nonworking  in  scholarship,  and  the 
only  statement  which  can  be  made  with  certainty  is  that  the  combi- 
nation of  employment  and  school  attendance  leads  to  some  cases  of 
very  decided  overwork.  A  few  typical  cases  will  show  both  the 
degree  of  overwork  and  the  degree  to  which  the  earnings  involved 
were  necessary : 

No.  52.  Boy  of  10,  of  Irish  parents,  one  of  9  children.  Family 
income  $17  a  week,  rent  $2.25.  Father  a  laborer,  $12  a  week.  Boy 
attends  school  and  sells  papers.  Is  on  the  street  from  4  or  5  in  the 
morning  till  school  time,  and  after  school  till  7.30  p.  m.  Earns  about 
$1.50  a  week.  Father's  work  irregular,  especially  in  whiter.  Chil- 
dren poorly  clothed  and  undernourished.  Boy  arrested  for  stealing 
65  Heralds  from  United  States  mail.  Placed  on  probation.  Home 
good  morally. 

No.  33.  Boy  of  13  attending  school  and  driving  delivery  wagon  on 
Saturday,  when  he  works  from  2am.  till  8  p.  m.  Father  dead. 
Lives  with  mother  and  grandparents.  Family  group  numbers  9; 
family  earnings  are  $40  a  week.  School  attendance  irregular.  Offense, 
breaking  window  of  store  with  intent  to  steal. 

No.  136.  Boy  of  13  attends  school  and  runs  pictures  in  nickelodeon 
from  4  to  12  p.  m.,  for  which  he  receives  $5  weekly,  which  is  turned 
into  family  fund.  Both  parents  living.  Family  group  numbers  9; 
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family  income,  $28.75  a  week.  Offense,  malicious  mischief.  School 
attendance  regular. 

No.  195.  Boy  of  11  attends  school  and  puts  in  six  hours  daily  run- 
ning errands  for  the  -  -  Company.  Often  works  till  9  p.  m. 
Both  parents  living.  Family  numbers  6 ;  weekly  income,  apart  from 
the  boy's  earnings,  $18.  Boy  keeps  earnings  for  himself.  Offense, 
larceny.  School  attendance  regular. 

No.  91.  Boy  of  14  attends  school  and  sings  in  cheap  theaters,  being 
employed  at  latter  till  midnight.  Both  parents  living;  family  pros- 
perous. Boy  keeps  his  earnings,  $3  per  week,  as  pocket  money. 
Has  worked  thus  for  two  years.  Offense,  larceny. 

No.  204.  Boy  of  10  attends  school  and  works  in  bowling  alley  from 
6  to  12  every  night.  Earns  $  1 .50  a  week,  which  he  gives  to  his  mother. 
Family  consists  of  widowed  mother,  2  sons  aged  22  and  19,  and 
this  child.  Older  sons  are  not  working.  Child's  attendance  at  school 
regular  and  conduct  there  good.  Offense,  larceny.  Mother  keeps 
boarders;  is  intemperate;  miserable  home. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  when  children  work  such  hours  as  these 
outside  of  school  they  will  be  in  no  condition  to  do  justice  to  their 
studies,  but  the  records  throw  no  light  on  this  subject. 

This  leads  naturally  to  a  consideration  of  overwork.  As  mentioned 
in  the  introduction,  reliable  information  on  several  points,  including 
hours  of  work,  was  in  so  many  cases  unattainable  that  it  seemed  best 
not  to  attempt  any  general  discussion  of  these  questions.  But  with  a 
view  to  gaining  some  idea  of  how  hours  of  work  ranged,  a  study  was 
made  of  the  children  coming  before  the  juvenile  courts  during  the 
year  under  consideration.  Those  found  in  institutions  were  omitted 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  verifying  any  statements  they  made.  In 
many  cases  the  officers  of  the  institution  had  no  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions in  the  town,  perhaps  a  hundred  miles  or  more  distant,  from 
which  the  child  came,  and  there  was  no  way,  short  of  a  visit  to  the 
place,  of  confirming  his  assertions.  But  with  children  appearing 
before  a  given  court  the  situation  is  materially  different.  The  pro- 
bation officers  are  familiar  with  industrial  conditions  in  their  own 
city,  so  that  if  a  child  exaggerates  his  hours  of  work  the  misstatement 
is  likely  to  be  detected  at  once,  and  should  this  not  happen  the 
officer's  investigation  discloses  the  real  state  of  affairs. 

The  following  tables  are  based  upon  the  statements  made  by  the 
children  at  the  time  of  their  arrest.  In  some  cases  it  was  impossible 
to  determine  with  any  accuracy  the  hours  of  employment  and  these 
have  been  classed  with  those  for  whom  no  report  was  obtained.  In 
cases  where  the  hours  were  unusually  long  the  probation  officers  had 
usually  made  a  special  verification  of  them.  On  the  whole,  while 
this  investigation  did  not  include  a  visit  to  former  employers  to 
confirm  or  disprove  the  children's  statements,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  figures  given. 
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HOURS  OF  LABOR  OF  WORKING  BOY  DELINQUENTS,  BY  AGE. 

Considering  the  boys  first,  it  is  found  that  1,443  were  brought 
before  the  courts  (excluding  nonworkers)  .  They  are  grouped  accord- 
ing to  age  and  hours  of  employment  in  the  following  table: 

NUMBER  OF  WORKING-BOY  DELINQUENTS  ATTENDING  AND  NOT  ATTENDING 
SCHOOL,  COMING  BEFORE  JUVENILE  COURTS,  BY  HOURS  OF  WORK  PER  DAY  AND 
BY  AGE. 


Age. 

Attending  school:  Hours 
of  work  per  day. 

Not  attending  school:  Hours  of  work  per  day. 

Grand 
total. 

4 
hours 
and 
un- 
der. 

Over 
4  and 
not 

over  6 
hours. 

Hours 
not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Total. 

8 
hours 
and 
un- 
der. 

9 
hours. 

10 
hours. 

11 
hours. 

12 
hours. 

Over 
12 
lours. 

Total. 

Hours 
not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

7  years 

1 

1 
4 
7 
12 
22 
42 
41 
27 
8 

2 
5 
12 
32 
42 
69 
87 
49 
17 

1 

1 

3 
5 

15 

42 
58 
103 
215 
371 
462 
169 

8  years  

1 

9  years 

4 
15 
15 
23 
38 
19 
7 

1 
5 
5 
4 
8 
3 
2 

2 
1 
0 
0 
3 
5 
3 
3 

2 

7 
11 
24 
86 
238 
297 
73 

1 
3 

5 
10 
42 
84 
148 
96 

10  years  . 
11  years  . 
12  years  . 
13  years  . 
14  years  . 
15  years  . 
16  years 

2 
5 
5 
16 
41 
39 
17 

2 
3 
7 
26 
57 
79 
17 

2 
2 
11 
27 
119 
148 
30 

1 
1 
4 
9 
16 
2 

10 
7 
12 

4 

Total  .  .  . 
Per  cent 

123 

28 

164 

315 
21.83 

126 
17.05 

191 
25.84 

339 
45.87 

33 
4.47 

33 
4.47 

17 
2.30 

739 
51.21 

389 
26.96 

1.443 
100.0 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  trifle  over  one-fifth  (21.83  per  cent)  of 
these  boys  were  working  and  attending  school  at  the  same  time.  (In 
addition  to  those  listed  here  there  are  5  others  who  went  to  school 
and  worked  on  Saturday.  These  have  been  included  with  the  workers 
who  did  not  attend  school  and  will  be  referred  to  again  later  on.)  The 
majority  of  these  school  children  worked  as  newsboys,  but  a  goodly 
sprinkling  of  them  were  acting  as  errand  and  delivery  boys,  working 
in  bowling  alleys  or  theaters  and  other  amusement  resorts,  making 
themselves  generally  useful  about  stores  or  markets,  or  acting  as 
helpers  to  older  workers  in  various  industries.  Of  those  for  whom 
the  hours  are  reported,  28,  or  18.6  per  cent,  were  working  five  hours 
or  more  daily  in  addition  to  attending  school.  Four  hours  was  a 
rather  general  figure  among  the  newsboys,  while  the  longest  hours 
were  found  among  those  working  in  amusement  resorts.  On  the 
whole,  the  time  given  to  work  seems  a  very  considerable  addition  to 
the  school  hours. 

Turning  to  the  children  who  do  not  attend  school  and  whose  hours 
of  work  are  reported  we  see  that  less  than  one-fifth  (17.05  per  cent) 
had  easy  hours,  i.  e.,  eight  hours  or  less  a  day.  One-fourth  are 
working  nine  hours,  while  nearly  one-half  (45.87  per  cent)  are 
employed  ten  hours  daily.  Something  over  one-tenth  (11.24  per 
cent)  are  working  more  than  ten  hours  a  day,  the  hours  running  up 
in  a  few  instances  to  surprising  figures.  Less  than  half  of  this  last 
group  are  over  14  years  old. 
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Most  persons  would  admit  that  ten  hours  is  a  quite  sufficient 
working  day  for  children,  many  of  them  under  14  years  and  none  of 
them  over  16.  Abstractly  considered,  it  seems  far  too  long,  but  by 
comparison  with  some  of  the  hours  worked  by  other  groups  it  seems 
relatively  moderate.  These  longer  days  are  sufficiently  sti  iking  to 
deserve  some  separate  consideration. 

Of  course,  in  considering  the  effect  of  any  employment  the  nature 
of  the  work  done,  as  well  as  the  number  of  hours  put  in,  must  be 
regarded.  The  table  which  follows  shows  the  occupations  of  the 
83  children  who  were  working  more  than  ten  hours  a  day : 

NUMBER  OF  BOY  DELINQUENTS  WORKING   11,  12,  AND  OVER  12  HOURS   PER   DAY 
COMING  BEFORE  THE  JUVENILE  COURTS,  BY  AGE  AND  BY  OCCUPATION. 


Occupation  or  industry. 

Working  11  hours 
per  day:  Age 
(years). 

Working   12  hours  per 
day:  Age  (years). 

Working  over   12  hours 
per  day:  Age  (years). 

To- 
tal. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

9. 

10. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

1 

1 
1 

1 

3 

Bakery 

1 

Bottle  washer 

1 

Cattle  ship 

1 

a  1 

Driver 

1 

1 

4 

1 

Errand  or  delivery  boy  

4 

1 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

63 

c2 

2 

.... 

Glass  worker 

1 
2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

LocoKioti  ve  works 

<M 

Messenger 

? 

1 

1 

? 

Mill  or  factory... 

<*1 

<*5 

1 

1 

Newsboy  or  bootblack 

1 

1 

Stable  boy 

1 

Steel  or  iron  works 

1 

i  

2 
1 

3 

Store  or  market 

Tailor  shop  

1 
1 

Tannery             .  . 

Total  

10 

7 

12 

4 

1 

1 

4 

9 

16 

2 

2 

1 

3 

5 

3 

3 

83 

o  Worked  on  Saturday  only.    &  See  text,    c  One  worked  on  Saturday  only,    d  Worked  lOj  hours  daily. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  more  are  employed  as  errand  and  delivery 
boys  than  in  any  other  occupation.  Five  of  these  boys,  three  aged  13 
and  two  14  years,  were  attending  school  and  put  in  these  long  hours 
only  on  Saturday.  One  aged  14  put  in  a  comparatively  moderate 
day  of  eleven  hours.  Two,  aged  13,  put  in  fourteen  hours  every  Sat- 
urday. Another  worked  two  hours  after  school  for  the  first  four  days 
of  the  week,  four  hours  on  Friday,  and  sixteen  on  Saturday,  while  the 
fifth,  aged  14,  put  in  eighteen  hours,  but  worked  only  the  one  day. 

Two  boys,  9  and  10  years  old,  worked  fourteen  hours  daily  as 
delivery  boys.  It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  one  of  them  was 
kept  out  delivering  parcels  so  late  that  often  he  did  not  go  home  at 
all,  that  he  got  into  the  way  of  staying  out  all  night,  and  was  finally 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  vagrancy.  In  the  other  case  the  effect  was 
not  so  apparent. 
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Excluding  those  employed  only  one  day  a  week,  the  longest  hours 
were  those  of  a  child  of  9  who  was  working  sixteen  hours  a  day  as  a 
huckster's  assistant.  A  stable  boy  and  an  errand  boy,  each  14,  put 
in  fifteen  hours  daily,  four  errand  boys,  one  bootblack,  one  worker  in 
an  amusement  resort,  and  one  in  a  tailor  shop  worked  fourteen  hours, 
one  boy  in  a  tannery  and  another  in  an  amusement  resort  worked 
thirteen  hours,  and  one  boy  in  a  bakery  twelve  and  three-quarter 
hours,  which  completes  the  list  of  those  working  over  twelve  hours 
daily. 

These  hours  are  sensationally  long,  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
they  are  as  harmful  as  shorter  hours  worked  at  night.  Two  of  the 
messengers,  14  and  15  years  old,  were  working  wholly  at  night;  two 
glass  workers,  13  and  14,  were  night  workers,  and  five  of  the  boys  in 
steel  and  iron  mills,  all  14  and  15  years  old,  were  working  twelve  hours 
a  night,  or  at  night  one  week  and  by  day  the  next.0 

The  question  of  the  legality  of  these  hours  naturally  arises.  Some 
of  the  children,  like  the  farm  boys,  for  instance,  are  in  occupations 
exempt  from  supervision.  In  other  cases  the  hours  are  illegal,  but 
the  laws  are  so  worded  that  the  illegality  can  hardly  be  proved. 
When,  for  example,  the  law  prescribes  ten  hours  as  a  day's  work,  but 
permits  longer  hours  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  short  day  on  Saturday, 
the  way  is  open  for  a  serious  amount  of  overwork,  yet  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  prove  that  a  given  child  is  exceeding  the  legal  hours. 
The  only  way  of  doing  so  would  be  to  watch  each  child,  find  how  many 
hours  he  was  working  each  day,  and  make  sure  that  he  was  actually 
employed  every  day  in  the  week — a  process  which  the  number  of 
working  children  and  the  lack  of  factory  inspectors  renders  imprac- 
ticable. With  regard  to  the  five  boys  working  at  night  in  the  steel 
mills  the  situation  is  less  complicated.  According  to  the  law  of  their 
State  they  were  illegally  employed,  and  no  subterfuge  or  evasion 
could  conceal  that  fact.  It  is  true  the  law  in  force  at  that  time  pro- 
vided that  "where  the  material  in  process  of  manufacture  requires  the 
application  of  manual  labor  for  an  extended  period  after  9  p.  m.," 
boys  over  14  years  might  be  employed  nine  consecutive  hours,  but  it 
was  specially  provided  that  they  must  not  have  been  working  in  the 
establishment  before  9  p.  m.,  and  must  not  be  employed  more  than 
nine  hours  consecutively.6  On  the  whole  this  subject  of  long  hours 
gives  rather  depressing  results.  It  is  evident  that  where  the  laws  are 
not  directly  violated  they  are  evaded  to  an  unfortunate  extent.  The 
employer  practically  nullifies  the  laws  which  conflict  with  his  own 
interest;  is  it  surprising  that  the  child  he  employs  attempts  a  cruder 
and  less  indirect  form  of  lawlessness  ? 

a  This  refers  only  to  those  working  over  ten  hours  in  the  twenty-four.    Among  those 
working  more  normal  hours  are  a  number  of  night  workers. 
*>  Pennsylvania  Statutes,  Act  226,  sec.  3. 
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HOURS  OF  LABOR  OF  WORKING  GIRL    DELINQUENTS,  BY  AGE. 

A  table  which  follows  gives  the  same  data  for  girls.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  child  who  works  while  attending  school  is  much 
rarer  among  the  girls  than  among  the  boys.  The  proportion  for  whom 
hours  of  work  are  not  reported  is  much  larger  than  among  the  boys, 
due  mainly  to  the  cases  of  domestic  service,  in  which  it  was  very 
difficult  to  determine  the  hours. 

NUMBER  OF  WORKING  GIRL  DELINQUENTS  ATTENDING  AND  NOT  ATTENDING 
SCHOOL,  COMING  BEFORE  JUVENILE  COURTS,  BY  HOURS  OF  WORK  PER  DAY  AND 
BY  AGE. 


Age. 

Attending  school:  Hours 
of  work  per  day. 

Not  attending  school:  Hours  of  work  per  day. 

Grand 
total. 

4 

hours 
and 
un- 
der. 

Over 
4  and 
not 
over 
6 
hours. 

Hours 
not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Total. 

8 
hours 
and 
under. 

9 
hours. 

10 
hours. 

11 

tours. 

12 

hours. 

Over 
12 
hours. 

Total. 

Hours 
not  re- 
ported. 

10  years 

11  years 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 
2 
1 
16 
21 
6 

1 

2 
6 
24 

38 
18 

1 
1 
11 
14 
31 
13 

3 
4 

19 
38 
69 
31 

12  years 

13  years 

1 

1 

1 
2 
3 

7 

2 
4 

8 
5 

2 

2 

15  years 

3 

2 

1 

16  years 

Total.... 
Per  cent 

1 

1 

2 

4 
2.44 

13 
14.61 

19 
21.35 

47 
52.81 

3 

3.37 

6 
6.74 

1 
1.12 

89 
54.27 

71 
43.29 

164 
100.0 

Of  ten  who  are  reported  as  working  more  than  ten  hours  a  day  one 
was  a  seamstress  in  a  private  family  and  nine  were  servants.  The 
figures  for  the  boys  are  so  much  more  striking  than  for  the  girls  that  it 
is  rather  surprising  to  see  how  similar  their  conditions  are.  The  pro- 
portion of  those  working  and  not  attending  school  for  whom  hours 
were  reported  was  nearly  the  same — 51.21  per  cent  of  the  boys,  54.27 
per  cent  of  the  girls.  For  the  two  sexes  these  were  divided  as  follows: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS  WORKING  SPECIFIED  NUM- 
BER OF  HOURS  PER  DAY  (OF  THOSE  WORKING  AND  NOT  ATTENDING  SCHOOL 
WHO  REPORT  HOURS  OF  WORK),  BY  BEX. 


Bo 

ys. 

Gi 

rls. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

8  hours  and  under 

126 

17  05 

13 

14  61 

9  hours  

191 

25.84 

19 

21.35 

10  hours 

339 

45.87 

47 

52.81 

11  hours 

33 

4  47 

3 

3  37 

12  hours  

33 

4.47 

6 

6.74 

Over  12  hours      ... 

17 

2.30 

1 

1.12 

Total 

739 

100  00 

89 

100  00 
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It  will  be  seen  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  girls  than  of  the 
boys  have  short  hours — eight  or  less  a  day — while  the  proportion 
working  over  ten  hours  is  identical.  These  longer  hours  for  the  girls, 
however,  involve  no  question  of  illegality,  as  they  occur  only  in  do- 
mestic service,  on  which  there  are  no  legal  restrictions. 

HOME  AND    NEIGHBORHOOD    CONDITIONS   IN  RELATION   TO   DELIN- 
QUENCY. 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  a  larger  number  of  the  working 
than  of  the  nonworking  children  come  from  good  homes.  But  a 
good  home  may  be  situated  in  a  bad  neighborhood,  or  vice  versa,  and 
a  bad  home  may  be  objectionable  in  many  ways.  It  seemed  worth 
while  to  see  whether  any  comparison  could  be  made  between  the 
relative  effects  of  home  and  neighborhood  conditions  and  the  different 
kinds  of  undesirable  influences  at  home.  In  the  table  which  follows  all 
conditions,  including  the  character  and  reputation  of  parents,  and 
the  home  and  neighborhood  surroundings,  were  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  the  various  cases  classified  accordingly.  Of  course,  such 
a  classification  must  be  more  or  less  arbitrary,  for  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  cases  that  shade  into  each  other  is  hard  to  draw. 
An  effort  has  been  made  to  show  as  nearly  as  possible  what  poten- 
tially contributory  causes  existed,  and,  where  there  have  been  more 
than  one,  the  causes  have  been  combined  and  used  to  designate  a 
class. 

The  highest  class,  designated  as  "No  unfavorable  conditions,"  in- 
cludes the  cases  which  not  only  showed  desirable  home  and  neighbor- 
hood surroundings,  but  in  which  the  probation  officers  reported  fairly 
good  conditions  in  every  way.  In  other  words,  cases  that  show  honest 
endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  family  to  select  as  good  a  home  location 
as  possible,  to  keep  the  home  clean  and  comfortable,  to  live  sober, 
industrious  lives,  and  to  give  the  children  the  best  training  and  over- 
sight of  which  the  parents  were  capable,  have  been  recognized;  and 
such  a  situation,  when  coupled  with  no  known  bad  influences  in  the 
surroundings,  such  as  neighborhood  gangs,  has  given  these  cases  a 
place  under  this  first  heading.  The  necessity  that  requires  the  mother 
to  go  out  to  work  has  been  cited  so  frequently  as  a  cause  of  juvenile 
delinquency  that  this  matter  has  been  given  separate  consideration 
here  under  the  heading  "No  responsible  person  at  home."  This 
only  applies  to  a  home  where  there  is  neither  a  mother  nor  a  respon- 
sible person  standing  in  the  place  of  a  mother.  Dirty,  insanitary,  or 
overcrowded  conditions,  as  well  as  all  influences  due  to  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  parents  or  other  members  of  the  household,  are  in- 
cluded under  "Unfavorable  home  conditions  and  influences,"  while 
under  "Unfavorable  surroundings  and  influences"  are  classed  neigh- 
borhood congestion,  filth,  street  temptations,  neighborhood  gangs,  etc. 
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SUMMARY  OF  JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EACH  SEX  HAV 

BOYS— NUMBER. 


Offenses   (juvenile  courts 
and  reformatories). 

No  unfavorable 
conditions. 

Unfavorable  conditions. 

No  responsible 
person  at  home. 

Unfavorable  home 
conditions  and 
influences. 

Unfavorable  sur- 
roundings and 
influences. 

W'rk- 
ing. 

Non- 
work- 
ing. 

To- 
tal. 

W'rk- 
ing. 

Non- 
work- 
ing. 

To- 
tal. 

W'rk- 
ing. 

Non- 
work- 
ing. 

To- 
tal. 

W'rk- 
ing. 

Non- 
work- 
ing. 

To- 
tal. 

3 
24 

3 

1 
4 

1 
5 

2 
9 

1 
19 

1 
33 

1 
1 

126 

15 
4 

Assault  and  battery 

16 
3 

40 

3 
1 
137 

15 
5 

2 

3 

5 

14 

Assault  and  battery  and 

BcL'L'intr 

i 

1 

Burglary                  ........ 

98 

12 
4 

39 

3 
1 

6 

1 
3 

8 

14 

1 

4 

17 

3 

1 

9 

'     26 

3 
1 

53 

10 
4 

73 
5 

Craps  and  gambling 

Drunkenness 

1 

Drunkenness  and  immoral 

Forgery 

1 
12 

67 
13 
338 

1 

6 

33 
17 
132 

2 
18 

100 
30 
470 
1 

1 

1 
1 

7 
4 
19 

2 

1 

23 
5 
60 

4 

4 
15 

51 
11 
291 
2 
10 

6 
9 

45 

11 

36 
4 
162 
1 
5 

2 

7 

12 

4 

15 

7 
129 

5 

4 
2 

33 

Incorrigibility  

16 
1 

41 

9 
1 
33 

7 
3 
37 

16 
4 
70 

Incorrigibility  and  truancy. 
Larceny  

Larcenyandincorrigibility. 

Larceny    and    malicious 
mischief 

19 
1 

24 

43 
1 

6 

3 

9 

1 

• 

6 

Larceny  and  runaway  
Larceny  and   trespassing 
on  railroad  

18 
27 
5 

8 
5 

26 
32 

1 
2 

4 
3 

5 
5 

3 

3 

-  1 
3 

4 
6 

Larceny  and  immoral  con- 
duct 

Malicious  mischief  

20 

9 
12 

39 
6 

27 

2 
3 

22 

47 

11 
15 

61 
6 

6 

1 

2 

4 

2 

.      8 

1 

2 

4 

3 
2 

6 

10 

3 

2 

13 

10 

6 
2 

16 

2? 

2 

6 

15 

33 

8 
8 

31 

Out  nights 

Out  nights  and  larceny  
Out  nights  and  incorrigi- 
bility  

2 

6 

8 

5 

Receiving  stolen  goods 

Suspicious  person 

3 

3 

5 

1 

6 
15 
18 
9 

10 
20 
11 

7 
8 

6 

11 

26 
26 
25 
17 

Tresspassing  on  railroad  — 
Truancy  

8 
46 
34 
13 

5 
17 
25 
13 

6 

12 
25 
71 
47 
19 

1 
4 
4 
4 
4 

1 

1 

7 
9 
10 
1 

1 

8 
22 
15 
2 

5 
6 
1 

9 
10 

5 
4 

1 
13 
5 
1 

Vagrancy  or  runaway  
Disorderly  conduct  

Miscellaneous        

Total 

•841 

408 

1,249 

110 

70 

180 

113 

110 

223 

415 

401 

816 
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ING  FAVORABLE  AND  UNFAVORABLE  HOME  CONDITIONS,  ETC.— BY  OFFENSES. 

BOYS-NUMBER. 


Unfavorable  conditions. 

Grand  total. 

No  responsible 
person  at  home, 
unfavorable 
home  condi- 
tions and  in- 
fluences. 

No  responsible 
person  at  home, 
unfavorable 
surroundings, 
and  influences. 

Unfavorable 
home  condi- 
tions, surround- 
ings, and  in- 
fluences. 

No  responsible 
person  at  home, 
unfavorable 
home  condi- 
tions, sur- 
roundings, and 
influences. 

Total  with  un- 
favorable con- 
ditions. 

W'rk- 
ing. 

Non- 
work- 
ing. 

To- 
tal. 

W'rk- 
ing. 

Non- 
work- 
ing. 

To- 
tal. 

W'rk- 
ing. 

Non- 
work- 
ing. 

To- 
tal. 

W'rk- 
ing. 

Non- 
work- 
ing. 

To- 
tal. 

W'rk- 
ing. 

Non- 
work- 
ing. 

To- 
tal. 

W'rk- 
ing. 

Non- 
work- 
ing. 

To- 
tal. 

10 
126 

10 
5 
424 

18 

1 
10 
45 

265 
73 
1,282 
10 
99 

12 
51 

121 

6 
144 

27 
38 

149 
9 
12 

36 
132 
186 
135 
64 

3,542 

1 
2 

1 
5 

1 

1 

5 

1 

8 

2 

1 
32 

5 

1 
14 

1 
1 
38 

2 
22 

3 
2 
70 

| 

3 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

7 

1 

5 
1 

7 

2 
1 
22 

1 

2 

15 
6 
102 

37 

5 
3 
130 

21 
10 

""7 
19 

102 
15 
430 
5 
27 

4 
15 

26 

49 

2 
1 
157 

6 
3 

1 
1 

8 

a 

28 
376 
4 
29 

7 
10 

63 

1 

60 

3 
10 

39 
1 
2 

16 

71 
54 
36 
19 

86 

7 
4 

287 

27 
13 

1 

8 
27 

165 
43 
812 
9 
56 

11 
25 

89 

1 
97 

16 
23 

88 
3 
9 

24 

107 
115 
88 
45 

61 

5 
4 

228 

33 
14 

'"s 

31 

169 

28 
774 
6 
46 

5 
33 

53 

5 

57 

22 
25 

88 
8 
10 

15 

44 
107 
86 
39 

65 

5 
1 
196 

9 

4 

2 
14 

96 
45 
508 
4 
53 

7 
18 

68 

1 

87 

5 
13 

61 
1 
2 

21 
88 
79 
49 
25 

5 

7 

12 

10 
1 

7 

17 
2 

15 

1 

1 

1 

2 

I 

j 

1 
5 

43 
12 
201 
5 
15 

1 

4 

13 

1 
2 

5 
3 
59 

4 

7 
2 
23 
1 
2 

4 

2 

24 
3 
93 
2 
6 

3 

19 
9 
108 
3 
9 

1 

1 

9 

3 
2 
21 

10 
4 
44 
1 

5 
1 
25 
1 

2 

7 
1 
44 

1 
6 

3 
1 

11 

10 
3 
43 

19 

2 

3 
1 

3 

2 

1 

7 

4 

1 

1 

1 

4 

8 

1 
2 

6 

3 
4 

1 
5 



3 

6 

3 
10 

4 

4 

4 

5 

9 

4 

2 

17 

21 

2 
4 

5 

1 
1 

1 
1 

6 

2 

1 

9 

1 

37 

13 
13 

49 
2 

7 

8 
36 
61 
52 
26 

3 
1 

3 

10 

2 
4 

1 
4 

3 
8 

4 

7 

1 
1 

2 
12 
13 
12 
9 

4 

4 

1 
1 

3 
21 

8 
11 

7 

11 

2 
2 

5 
33 
21 
23 
16 

I 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 
4 
4 

5 

'   1 
4 
3 
3 

1 

2 
5 

0 

3 
9 
9 
3 

3 
2 

"4 

""a 

4 
1 

7 
13 
6 
2 

11 
10 
6 
3 

18 
23 
12 
5 

68 

68   1301        76 

61    137 

255|      291 

546 

131 

124 

255 

1,168 

1.  125 

2293|  2,009 

1,533 
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SUMMARY  OF  JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EACH  SEX  HAV 

GIRLS    NUMBER. 


Offenses  (juvenile  courts 
and  reformatories). 

No  unfavorable 
conditions. 

Unfavorable  conditions. 

No  responsible 
person  at  home. 

Unfavorable  home 
conditions  and 
influences. 

Unfavorable  sur- 
roundings and 
influences. 

W'rk- 
ing. 

Non- 
work- 
ing. 

To- 
tal. 

W'rk- 
ing. 

Non- 
work- 
ing. 

To- 
tal. 

W'rk- 
ing. 

Non- 
work- 
ing. 

To- 
tal. 

W'rk- 
ing. 

Non- 
work- 
ing. 

To- 
tal. 

Arson  

2 

2 

Assault  and  battery  

1 

1 
1 

2 
1 

2 

2 

Beecinsr 

2 

e\ 

1 

1 

Drunkenness  and  immoral 
conduct                 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Forgery  

1 

1 

Immoral  conduct  

46 
27 

15 
13 
1 

8 
2 

61 
40 

1 

25 
2 
1 

7 
2 
1 

2 

4 

4 

11 
6 
1 

10 
4 

5 
9 

15 
13 

14 
2 

5 
1 

19 
3 

Incorrlglbility 

Incorrigibility  and  truancy. 
Larceny 

17 

2 

7 

4 
2 

11 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 
2 

Larcenyandincorrigibillty. 
Larceny  and  runaway 

1 

Larceny  and   trespassing 
on  railroad  

1 

1 
3 

2 

2 

Larceny  and  immoral  con- 
duct   

2 

1 

1 

Malicious  mischief 

2 

2 
1 

Out  nights  

2 

2 
1 

1 



1 

1 

1 

1 

Out  nights  and  larceny 

1 

Out  nights  and  incorrigi- 
bilitv  

6 

5 

11 

3 



3 

1 

1 

2 

5 

3 

8 

Receiving  stolen  goods 

Truancy  

1 
3 
1 
2 

1 
18 
3 
3 

2 
2 

2 
6 
1 

""4 

3 

""2 

3 
4 
2 

Vagrancy  or  runaway  
Disorderly  conduct  

10 
2 
1 



1 

1 

4 
1 

Miscellaneous 

1 



1 

1 

1 

Total  

121 

55 

176 

19 

11 

30        32 

27 

59 

28 

19 

47 
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INQ  FAVORABLE  AND  UNFAVORABLE  HOME  CONDITIONS..  ETC.— BY  OFFENSES-Con. 

GIRLS— NUMBER, 


Unfavorable  conditions. 

Grand  total. 

No  responsible 
person  at  home, 
unfavorable 
home  condi- 
tions and  in- 
fluences. 

No  responsible 
person  at  home, 
unfavorable 
surroundings, 
and  influences. 

Unfavorable 
home  condi- 
tions, surround- 
ings, and  in- 
fluences. 

No  responsible 
person  at  home, 
unfavorable 
home  condi- 
tions, sur- 
roundings, and 
influences. 

Total  with  un- 
favorable con- 
ditions. 

W'rk- 
ing. 

Non- 
work 
ing. 

To- 
tal. 

VV'rk- 
ing. 

Non- 
work- 
ing. 

To- 
tal. 

W'rk- 
Ing. 

Non- 
work- 
ing. 

To- 
tal. 

W'rk- 
ing. 

Non- 
work- 
ing. 

To- 
tal. 

W'rk- 
ing. 

Non- 
work- 
ing. 

To- 
tal. 

W'rk- 
ing. 

Non- 
work- 
ing. 

To- 
tal. 

2 

7 
1 
4 
3 

5 

1 
190 
79 
3 

70 
9 
2 

3 

7 

2 
9 
2 

37 
2 

14 
33 
11 
6 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

5 

3 

4 
1 
3 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

1 

4 
2 

4 

1 
2 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

6 
2 
1 

5 
3 

11 
5 
1 

3 

1 

3 

4 

20 
3 

10 
1 

30 
4 

22 
1 

18 
3 

40 
4 

82 
15 
2 

47 
24 

129 
39 
2 

45 
7 
1 

2 

4 

2 
7 
1 

26 
2 

13 
20 
8 
3 

128 
42 
2 

46 

1 
1 

2 
6 

'"* 
2 

26 
1 

1 
25 
5 
3 

62 
37 
1 

24 
8 
1 

1 

2 
1 

11 

1 

13 
8 
6 
3 

3 

1 
2 

2 
3 

i 

1 

12 

5 

17 

4 

5 

0 

29 
1 

1C 
6 
1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 
1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

6 
1 

1 

2 

2 

4 



4 

2 

2 

1 

4 

1 

4 
1 

5 
5 
1 

3 
1 

1 

1 
2 
1 

3 

1 

1 
1 
2 
1 

20 
1 

1 
15 
3 
2 

6 

12 
5 
5 

1 

"""a 

i 

2 

2 
2 

1 

1 
4 

1 

1 

.... 

1 
1 

19 

15 

34 

11 

4 

15 

48 

26 

74 

35 

32 

67 

192 

134 

326 

313 

189 

502 
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SUMMARY  OF  JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EACH  SEX  HAV 

BOYS— PER  CENT. 


Offenses  (juvenile  courts 
and  reformatories). 

No    unfavorable 
conditions. 

Unfavorable  conditions. 

No  responsible 
person  at  home. 

Unf  a  v  orable 
home  c  o  n  d  i  - 
tions    and    in- 
influences. 

Unfavorable  sur- 
roundings and 
influences. 

W'rk- 
ing. 

Non- 
work- 
ing. 

Total. 

W'rk- 
ing. 

Non- 
work- 
ing. 

Total. 

W'rk- 
ing. 

Non- 
work- 
ing. 

Total. 

W'rk- 
ing. 

Non- 
work- 
ing. 

Total. 

Arson  

Assault  and  battery 

60.00 
39.34 

"24."62 
60.00 

30.00 
31.75 

30.00 
20.00 

*5.  41 

"6."i2 

"i'si 

50.00 
10.81 

20.00 
10.21 

28.58 
10.47 

20.00 
38.77 

14.28 
38.38 

14.29 
25.00 
43.90 

55.56 
30.77 

37.83 
20  00 

Assault  and  battery  and 

Ret,r"inK 

25.00 

33.34 
40.77 

47.62 
40.00 

Burglary             

42.98 

36.36 
28.57 

19.90 

33.33 
25.00 

32.31 

35.71 

27.78 

4.61 

476 
30.00 

5.10 
"33."34 

4.88 

3.70 
30.77 

13.08 

14.29 
10.00 

5.73 

9.06 

11.11 

7.69 

46.50 
83.33 

Craps  and  gambling 

Drunkenness      

Drunkenness  and  Immoral 

Forgery           

12.50 
38.71 

39.64 

46.43 
43.67 
16.67 
41.30 

20.00 
54.55 

50.94 

100.00 
35.09 

40.91 
48.00 

44.32 
75.00 
30.00 

46.67 
18.18 
42.99 
39.53 
33.33 

50.00 
42.86 

34.37 

37.78 
25.98 

"45."28 

20.00 
40.00 

37.74 

41.10 
36.66 
10.00 
43.43 

8  33 

14.28 

100.00 
12.50 

11.11 

14.29 
5.05 

25.00 
3.70 

13.94 

11.63 
7.39 







57.14 
57.89 

35.30 

26.66 
37.16 
20.00 
18.52 

50.00 
46.66 

46.16 

'50."66 
23.81 

25.00 
34.31 
25.00 
17.24 

57.14 
20.00 

52.38 

50.00 
55.56 

30.91 

25.58 
35.84 
22.22 
17.86 

54.55 
36.00 

50.56 

Immoral  conduct 

Incorrigibllity  

15.69 

6.67 
9.40 

8.82 

6.67 
7.57 

11.11 

10.71 
9.84 

9.70 

9.30 

8.62 

Incorrigibility    and    tru- 
ancy   

Larceny  

Larceny  and  drunkenness. 
Larceny  and  Jncorrigibility  . 

Larceny    and    Malicious 
mischief 

22.22 

10.35 

16.  07 

3.70 

17.24 

10.71 

Larceny  and  runaway  
Larceny  and  trespassing 
on  railroad 

44.44 
7.35 

50.98 
26.45 
83  33 

6.67 
7.69 

40.00 
4.76 

20.00 
5.62 

20.00 
11.54 

10.00 
4.76 

16.00 
6.74 

Larceny  and  immoral  con- 
duct 

Malicious  mischief  

31.03 

40.00 
23.08 

36.07 

32.64 

40.74 
39.47 

40.94 

16.22 

7.69 
15.39 

8.16 

3.33 

8.25 

6.25 
8.70 

6.82 

10.81 

23.08 
15.39 

16.33 

io.66 

10.31 

18.75 
8.70 

14.77 

27.03 

46.15 
15.38 

32.65 

38.34 

66.67 
60.00 

38.46 

34.02 

50.00 
34.78 

35.23 

Out  nights    .. 

Out  nights  and  larceny  
Out  nights  and  incorrigi- 
bility 

5.13 

12.82 

Receiving  stolen  goods  
Suspicious  person  

25.00 

71.42 

12.50 
16.67 
24.59 
34.62 
34.61 

50.00 

62.50 
28.17 
20.37 
19.44 
42.11 

66.67 

45.83 
24.30 
22.61 
28.41 
37.78 

Trespassing  on  railroad  
Truancy.. 

23.81 
19.32 
31.65 
26.53 
24.00 

33.33 
18.94 
38.17 
34.81 
29.69 

12.50 
11.11 
6.56 
7.69 
15.39 

"  "7.'6i 
11.11 

2.78 

4.17 
8.41 
8.69 
5.68 
8.89 

"  "2."  78 
21.31 
9.61 
3.85 

6.25 

9.86 
16.67 
27.78 
5.26 

4.17 
7.48 
19.13 
17.04 
4.44 

Vagrancy  or  runaway  
Disorderly  conduct 

Miscellaneous 

Total  

41.  86  26.  61 

I 

35.26 

9.42 

6.22 

7.85 

9.67 

9.78 

9.73 

35.53 

35.65 

35.59 
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ING  FAVORABLE  AND  UNFAVORABLE  HOME  CONDITIONS,  ETC.— BY  OFFENSES— Con. 

BOYS— PER  CENT. 


Unfavorable  conditions. 

No      responsible 
person  at  home, 
uuf  a  v  o  r  a  b  1  e 
home  c  o  n  d  i  - 
tions    and    in- 
fluences. 

No  responsible  per- 
son    at     home, 
unfavorable  sur- 
roundings   and 
influences. 

Unfavorable  home 
conditions,     sur- 
roundings, and 
influences. 

No  responsible  per- 
son at  home,  un- 
favorable    home 
conditions,     sur- 
roundings,    and 
influences. 

Total  with  unfavor- 
able conditions. 

Work- 
ing. 

Non- 
work- 
ing. 

Total. 

W'rk- 
ing. 

Non- 
work- 
ing. 

Total. 

W'rk- 
ing. 

Non- 
work- 
ing. 

Total. 

W'rk- 
ing. 

Non- 
work- 
ing. 

Total. 

W'rk- 
ing. 

Non- 
work- 
ing. 

Total. 

"s'ii 

20.00 
4.08 

14.28 
5.81 

"io.'si 

20.00 

20.00 
2.04 

14.28 

5.81 

14.29 

50.00 
21.62 

40.00 
33.33 
24.62 

23.81 
10.00 

20.00 
28.57 

50.00 
100.00 
24.20 

28.58 
25.58 

42.85 
50.00 
24.39 

18.52 
15.39 

40.00 
60.66 

100.00 
75.00 
57.02 

63.64 
71.43 

100.00 
75.38 

40.00 
100.00 
80.10 

66.67 
75.00 

100.00 
50.00 
57.14 

65.63 

62.22 
74.02 
100.00 
54.72 

100.00 
55.56 

92.65 

100.00 
68.97 

60.00 
76.92 

63.93 
100.00 
100.00 

76.19 
80.68 
68.35 
73.47 
76.00 

70.00 
68.25 

70.00 
80.00 
67.69 

64.29 
72.22 

100.00 
80.00 
60.00 

62.26 

58.90 
63.34 
90.00 
56.57 

91.67 
49.02 

73.55 

16.67 
67.36 

59.26 
60.53 

59.06 
33.33 
75.00 

66.67 
81.06 
61.83 
65.19 
70.31 

5.41 

20.00 
33.33 
5.38 

4.76 

10.21 
50.00 

8.14 

28.57 
25.00 
7.67 

3.70 
7.69 

100.00 
12.50 
7.41 

9.09 

13.95 
12.56 

3.85 

4.46 

4.18 

7.69 
4.76 

4.46 
16.67 

5.92 
7.41 

9.55 

10.00 

7.69 

33.33 

33.33 
100.00 

14.29 
10.53 

23.53 

20.00 
21.33 
40.00 
22.22 

"37."50 
30.16 

32.15 
28.72 
75.00 
31.03 

14.29 
10.00 

14.29 

12.50 
18.52 

26.06 

27.91 
24.75 
55.56 
26.79 

9.09 
16.00 

14.61 

14.29 
10.53 

4.90 

20.00 
13.53 

87.50 
61.29 

60.36 

53.57 
56.33 
83.33 
58.70 

80.00 
45.45 

49.06 

21.05 
6.86 

13.33 
5.28 
20.00 
7.41 

14  81 

4.76 

7.14 
5.59 

6.06 

9.30 
5.42 
11.11 

4.90 

6.67 
5.73 
20.00 

3.18 

'  "s.'os 

4.24 

2.33 
5.42 
11.11 
10.71 

27.27 
4.00 

12.36 

15.87 

10.71 
11.44 



3.57 

11.11 
25.00 

10.35 

28.57 
10.00 

11.11 

14.82 

25.00 
6.67 

3.85 

13.79 

14.29 

9.09 
8.00 

6.74 

20.00 
15.38 

10.00 
7.94 

4.76 

100.00 
10.00 

3.37 

100.00 
10.31 

15.38 

10.81 

10.81 

8.33 

9.28 

10.81 
15.39 

28.33 

21.65 

12.50 
17.39 

13.51 

7.69 

7.69 

1.67 
33.33 

6.18 

12.50 
4.35 

10.23 
33.33 

64.91 

59.09 
52.00 

55.68 
25.00 
70.00 

53.33 
81.82 
57.01 
60.47 
66.67 

30.00 
15.38 

13.04 
11.36 

15.38 
8.16 

10.00 
10.26 

13.04 
9.09 

30.77 

14.29 
50.00 
14.29 

25.00 
33.33 
21.31 
23.08 
34.61 

8.16 

10.26 
100.00 
50.00 

18.75 
29.58 
14.81 
30.55 
36.84 

12.50 
66.67 
22.22 

20.83 
30.84 
18.26 
26.14 
35.56 

12.25 
50.00 

7.69 

14.29 

.  11.11 

12.50 
3.74 
3.48 
5.68 

12.50 
11.11 
4.92 
5.77 
3.85 

12.50 
7.04 
11.11 

12.50 
8.41 
7.83 
3.41 
2.22 

37.50 
5.56 

"7.'69 

"2."82 
7.41 
2.78 

19.44 
21.31 
11.54 

7.69 

15.49 
18.52 
16.67 
15.79 

16.82 
20.00 
13.64 
11.11 

5.82 

6.04 

5.93 

6.51 

5.42 

5.97 

21.83 

25.87 

23.81 

11.22 

11.02 

11.12  58.14 

73.39 

64.74 
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SUMMARY  OF  JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS— NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  EACH  SEX  HAV 

GIBLS-PEE  CENT. 


Offenses  (juvenile  courts 
and  reformatories). 

No    unfavorable 
conditions. 

Unfavorable  conditions. 

No  responsible 
person  at  home. 

Unfavorable 
home  c  o  n  d  i  - 
tions    and    in- 
influences. 

Unfavorable  sur- 
roundings and 
influences. 

W'rk- 
ing. 

Non- 
work- 
ing. 

Total. 

W'rk- 
ing. 

Non- 
work- 
ing. 

Total. 

W'rk- 
ing. 

Non- 
work- 
ing. 

Total. 

W'rk- 
ing. 

Non- 
wock- 
ing. 

Total. 

100.00 
33.33 

100.00 

Assault  and  battery  

25.00 
100.00 

28.57 
100.00 

66.67 

40.00 

66.67 

50.00 

60.00 

33.33 

Drunkenness  and  immoral 

20.00 
100.00 
35.94 
64.29 

20.00 
100.00 





50.00 



50.00 



Immoral  conduct 

24.19 
35.14 

100.00 

33.33 
25.00 

32.11 
50.63 

33.33 

35.71 
22.22 
50.00 

8.54 
13.33 

50.00 
6.90 

8.51 

16.66 

8.53 
15.38 

50.00 

12.19 
26.67 

10.64 
37.50 

11.63 
33.33 

17.07 
13.33 

10.64 
4.17 

14.73 

7.69 

Incorrigibility 

Incorrigibility    and    tru- 
ancy 

36.96 

ioo.66 

4.44 

24.13 

25.00 
33.34 

24.45 
28.57 

6.90 

6.25 
33.33 

6.67 
28.57 

Larceny  and  incorrigibility  . 
Larceny  and  runaway 

Larceny  and    trespassing 
on  railroad 

100.00 
100.00 

33.33 
42.86 

100.00 

100.00 

Larceny  and  immoral  con- 
duct 

33.33 

25.00 

25.00 

100.00 
14.29 

Malicious  mischief  

100.00 

Out  nights  .  . 

25.00 

22.22 
50  00 

16.67 

14.29 

16.67 

i6.67 

14.29 

Out  nights  and  larceny 

50  00 

Out  nights  and  incorrigi- 
bility 

23.08 

45.45 

29.73 

15.00 

11.54 

5.00 

16.67 

7.69 

25.00 

50.00 

30.76 

Receiving  stolen  goods 

Truancy 

7.69 

7.14 

16.67 
40.00 

15.39 
30.00 
12.50 
33.33 

"26."67 

25.00 
~40.'66 

23.07 
20.00 
25.00 

Vagrancy  or  runaway  
Disorderly  conduct  

40.00 
40.00 
33.33 

37.50 
16.67 
66.67 

39.39 
27.27 
50.00 

20.00 

5.00 

26.67 
33.34 
50.00 

Misofillanftons 

50.00 



33.34 

Total 

38.66 

29.10 

35.06 

9.90 

8.21 

9.20 

16.66 

20.15 

18.10 

14.58 

14.18 

14.42 
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ING  FAVORABLE  AND  UNFAVORABLE  HOME  CONDITIONS,  ETC.— BY  OFFENSES— Con. 

GIBLS— PEB  CENT. 


Unfavorable  conditions. 

No      responsible 
person  at  home, 
unfavorable 
home  c  o  n  d  i  - 
tions    and    in- 
fluences. 

No  responsible  per- 
son    at     home, 
unfavorable  sur- 
roundings   and 
influences. 

Unfavorable  home 
conditions,     sur- 
roundings, and 
influences. 

No  responsible  per- 
son at  home,  un- 
favorable   home 
conditions,    sur- 
roundings,    and 
influences. 

Total  with  unfavor- 
able conditions. 

Work- 
ing. 

Non- 
work- 
ing. 

Total. 

W'rk- 
ing. 

Non- 
work- 
ing. 

Total. 

W'rk- 
ing. 

Non- 
work- 
ing. 

Total. 

W'rk- 
ing. 

Non- 
work- 
ing. 

Total. 

W'rk- 
ing. 

Non- 
work- 
ing. 

Total. 

100.00 

33.33 

60.00 

66.67 

75.00 

71.43 

33.33 

25.00 
50  00 

100.00 

25.00 

166.66 

50.00 
80.00 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
66.67 

80.00 

100.00 
25.00 

100.00 

50.00 
25.00 



25.00 

25.00 







7.32 
13.33 

60.00 

3.45 

100.00 

10.64 
12.50 

8.53 
12.82 

50.00 

:5.  C.T. 
6.67 

2.32 
10.26 

24.39 
20.00 

21.27 

4.17 

23.25 
10.26 

26.83 
6.67 

38.30 
12.50 

si.oi 

10.26 

64.06 
35.71 

100.00 

75.81 
64.86 

67.89 
49.37 

66.67 

64.29 
77.78 
50.00 

66.67 
57.14 

100.00 
77.78 
50.00 

70.27 
100.00 

92.86 
60.61 
72.73 
50.00 

12.50 

6.25 
33.33 

4.44 

42.86 

3.45 

2.22 

41.38 

31.25 

37.78 

13.79 

31.25 

20.00 

63.04 
100.00 

66.67 
75.00 
100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 







25.00 



25.00 





50.00 

50.00 

66.67 

100.00 
100.00 

54.55 
100.00 

92.31 
62.50 
83.33 
33.33 

If,.  1,7 

100.00 

28.57 

16.66 

14.28 
lOttOO 

15.39 
50.00 

38.46 
25.00 
12.50 

16.66 

15.00 
100.00 

:::::: 

8.33 
20.00 
40.00 
100.00 

14.28 

11.54 
50.00 

7.69 
5.00 
25.00 
33.33 

75.00 
50.00 

76.92 
100.00 

100.00 
60.00 
60.00 
66.67 

100.00 

10.00 



7.69 

20.00 



15.39 

10.00 

33.33 
100.00 

33.33 
20.00 

"13*33 

33.33 

16.  07 

15.39 
10.00 
12.50 

100.00 
26.67 
33.33 

6.66 

"20."6o 

5.00 
12.50 

9.90 

11.19 

10.431    5.78 

2.99 

4.60 

25.00 

19.40|      22.70|  18.23 

23.88 

20.55 

61.34 

70.90 

64.94 
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The  information  in  the  preceding  tables  is  drawn  from  the  records 
of  3,542- boys  and  502  girls.  Condensing  the  table,  the  following 
number  and  percentages  of  those  respectively  with  and  without 
unfavorable  conditions  are  found : 

NUMBER    AND    PER    CENT    OF    WORKING    AND    NONWORKING    JUVENILE    DELIN- 
QUENTS WITH  AND  WITHOUT  UNFAVORABLE  CONDITIONS  OF  HOME  AND  NEIGH-  , 
BORHOOD,  BY  SEX 


Home  and  neighborhood 
conditions. 

Working  delinquents. 

Nonworking  delinquents. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Without  unfavorable  con- 
ditions   

841 
1,168 

41.9 
58.1 

121 
192 

38.7 
61.3 

408 
1,125 

26.6 
73.4 

55 
134 

29.1 
70.9 

1,249 
2,293 

35.3 
64.7 

176 
326 

35.1 
64.9 

With   unfavorable   condi- 
tions    

Total  

2,009 

100.0 

313 

100.0 

1,533 

100.0 

189 

100.0 

3,542 

100.0 

502 

100.0 

It  will  be  seen  that  for  the  whole  group  of  delinquents  the  pro- 
portion coming  from  favorable  and  from  unfavorable  surroundings 
is  practically  identical  for  boys  and  girls,  but  there  is  some  difference 
in  the  distribution  between  workers  and  nonworkers.  For  both 
sexes  the  workers  show  a  greater  tendency  than  the  nonworkers  to 
go  wrong  even  where  home  and  neighborhood  surroundings  appear 
favorable,  but  this  tendency  is  not  so  marked  among  the  girls  as 
among  the  boys.  In  other  words,  with  girls,  whether  working  or  not, 
home  influences  and  surroundings  have  more  weight  than  with  boys. 
This  confirms  the  studies  in  the  earlier  chapters,  which  showed  that 
among  girl  delinquents  the  proportion  coming  from  broken  families 
and  bad  homes  was  much  greater  than  among  boys. 

Turning  to  the  children  subjected  to  unfavorable  influences  of 
various  kinds,  the  table  which  immediately  follows  shows  the  com- 
parative effect  of  each  group  of  undesirable  conditions: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WORKING  AND  NONWORKING  JUVENILE  DELIN- 
QUENTS WITH  UNFAVORABLE  HOME  CONDITIONS,  ETC.,  BY  SEX  AND  BY  CONDI- 
TION. 


• 

Unfavorable  conditions. 

Working  delinquents. 

Nonworking  delinquents. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

No  responsible  person  at  home...,  

110 

113 
415 

68 
76 
255 
131 

9.42 
9.67 
35.53 

5.82 
6.51 
21.83 
11.22 

19 
32 
28 

19 
11 

48 
35 

9.90 

1C.  06 
14.58 

9.90 
5.73 
25.00 
18.23 

70 
110 
401 

68 
61 
291 
124 

6.22 
9.78 
35.65 

6.04 
5.42 
25.87 
11.02 

11 

27 
19 

15 
4 
26 
32 

8.21 
20.15 
14.18 

11.19 
2.vi9 
19.40 
23.88 

Unfavorable  home  conditions  and  influences  
Unfavorable  surroundings  and  influences  

No  responsible  person  at  nome,  unfavorable  home 
conditions  and  influences 

No  responsible  person  at  home,  unfavorable  sur- 
roundings and  influences  

Unfavorable  home  conditions,  surroundings  and 
influences 

No  responsible  person  at  home,  unfavorable  home 
conditions,  surroundings  and  influences 

Total  

1,168 

100.00 

192 

100.00 

1,125 

100.00 

134 

100.00 

CHAP.   V. — HOURS   OF   LABOR  AND   HOME   CONDITIONS. 
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The  most  striking  point  about  this  table  is  the  difference  it  shows 
between  boys  and  girls  as  to  the  relative  effect  of  home  and  neigh- 
borhood surroundings.  Among  the  boys,  both  workers  and  non- 
workers,  the  largest  group  is  found  under  "  Unfavorable  surroundings 
and  influences" — in  other  words,  those  who  have  bad  neighborhood 
influences,  other  conditions  being  fair.  This  points  very  clearly  to 
the  influence  of  the  "gang,"  an  indication  which  is  confirmed  by  a 
study  of  the  schedules.  Among  the  girls  there  is  a  difference  between 
workers  and  nonworkers,  the  largest  group  among  the  first  con- 
sisting of  those  who  have  "  Unfavorable  home  conditions,  surround- 
ings, and  influences/'  while  among  the  nonworkers  the  greatest 
percentage  comes  from  those  who  in  addition  to  these  unfavorable 
circumstances  have  no  responsible  person  at  home.  In  other  words, 
among  boys  the  neighborhood  counts  for  far  more  than  with  girls, 
among  whom  the  home  takes  the  predominant  place. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  the  effect  of  having  no  responsible  per- 
son at  home,  the  table  seems  rather  indecisive.  The  really  desirable 
point  is  to  know  in  what  proportion  of  the  homes  in  which  no  respon- 
sible person  is  present  during  working  hours  the  children  go  wrong, 
but  the  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  general  situation  makes  this 
information  unattainable.  All  that  can  be  gained  is  some  idea  of  the 
relative  effect  of  this  cause  among  delinquent  boys  and  girls,  workers 
and  nonworkers.  The  first  horizontal  line  in  the  proceeding  table 
showrs  the  effect  of  this  cause  when  conditions  are  otherwise  fair.  Here 
it  will  be  observed  that  as  between  girls  and  boys  the  difference  is 
slight ;  among  the  workers  it  is  almost  nonexistent,  while  among  the 
nonworkers  the  girls  show  but  a  small  excess^-8.21  per  cent  as  against 
6.22  per  cent  among  the  boys.  If,  however,  we  combine  the  groups 
of  unfavorable  conditions  in  which  the  want  of  any  responsible  person 
at  home  plays  a  part  and  compare  them  with  a  similar  combination 
of  the  groups  of  unfavorable  conditions  lacking  this  particular  factor, 
more  marked  indications  of  the  effect  of  this  cause  are  obtained. 
The  following  table  shows  such  a  combination: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS,  WORKING  AND  NONWORK- 
INO,  WHOSE  UNFAVORABLE  HOME  CONDITIONS,  ETC.,  INCLUDE  OR  DO  NOT 
INCLUDE  HAVING  A  RESPONSIBLE  PERSON  AT  HOME,  BY  SEX. 


Working  delinquents. 

Nonworking  delinquents. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Unfavorable       conditions 
with— 
No  responsible  person 
at  home 

385 
783 

32.97 
67.03 

84 
108 

43.75 
56.25 

323 
802 

28.71 
71.29 

62 
72 

53.73 
46.27 

708 
1,585 

30.90 
69.10 

146 

180 

44.78 
55.22 

Responsible  person  at 
home  

Total 

1,168 

100.00 

192 

100.00 

1,125 

100.00 

134 

100.00 

2,293 

100.00 

326 

100.00 
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Here  the  difference  between  the  sexes  becomes  much  more  pro- 
nounced, nearly  one-half  of  the  girls  showing  the  lack  of  such  home 
care  as  against  something  less  than  one-third  of  the  boys.  As  between 
workers  and  nonworkers  the  difference  among  the  girls  is  easily 
explicable ;  it  is  natural  that  a  non working  girl  should  be  much  more 
affected  by  the  want  of  some  responsible  authority  at  home  than  the 
young  worker  who  spends  her  working  hours  elsewhere.  Among  the 
boys  there  is  a  curious  reversal  of  this  situation,  more  of  the  workers 
than  of  the  nonworkers  being  affected  by  this  cause.  This  is  rather 
inexplicable.  It  may  be  that  the  nonworking  boy  spends  more  time 
proportionately  on  the  streets  than  his  working  brother,  and  that 
therefore  home  conditions  are  of  less  importance  to  him,  but  the 
information  at  hand  is  not  sufficient  to  determine  this.  The  only 
thing  clearly  indicated  by  the  study  is  that  among  boys  neighborhood 
influences  take  the  leading  place,  which  among  girls  is  held  by  home 
influences;  that  in  general  nonworkers  are  more  affected  than  workers 
by  home  conditions;  that  the  lack  of  a  responsible  person  at  home, 
other  conditions  being  favorable,  does  not  appear  as  frequently  as 
might  be  expected  among  the  delinquents  as  a  whole,  and  that  this 
lack  combined  with  other  unfavorable  conditions,  appears  with  most 
impressive  frequency  among  the  nonworking  girl  delinquents. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

RECORD  FORMS  USED  BY  JUVENILE  COURTS. 

[INDIANAPOLIS  JUVENILE  COURT.] 
[Card,  3*  by  8|  inches,  2  pp.] 


No. 


HISTORY  CARD. 


DATE 


Name  of  child Address 

Sex Color Illeg 

Birthplace Date  of  birth 

School Grade Habits 

Physical  condition Mental  condition 

Neighborhood Home  conditions No.  rooms 

Chief  cause  of  delinquency 


Name. 

Age. 

Color. 

Na- 
tion- 
ality. 

Church. 

Edu- 
ca- 
tion. 

Oc- 
cu- 
pa- 
tion. 

Wages. 

Mar. 
Con. 

Hab- 
its. 

In- 
sti- 
tu- 
tion. 

Phy. 
Con. 

Ment. 
Con. 

Father. 
Mother. 

Step.  F. 
StepM. 
B.&S. 

(Maiden  name) 

Relatives  and  addresses:  ' 

[Obverse.] 
GENERAL   STATEMENT. 


Signed 
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[BALTIMORE  CITY  JUVENILE  COURT.] 
[Sheet  GJ  by  10|  inches,  4  pp.] 


Date, 


190 


CHILD. 


Name Church 

Sex Clergyman 

Dateof  birth S.  S.  teacher 

Residence School 

Birthplace School  teacher 

FAMILY. 

Father:  Occupation  and  employers: 

Name 

Date  of  birth 

Residence 

Church 

Clergyman 

Mother:  Occupation  and  employers: 

Name 

Date  of  birth 

Residence 

Church 

Clergyman 

Previous  residences:  Subsequent  residences: 

Brothers  and  sisters:  Age.         Occupation  and  employers: 

RELATIVES.  REFERENCES. 

Sent  from 

Charge 

Disposition  of  case 

[Page  2.] 

VISITS. 
To  the  child.  From  the  child 

RECORD    OF   CASE. 


[This  table  continued  on  pp.  3  and  4.] 
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[BOSTON  JUVENILE  COURT.] 
[Sheet  8  by  10i  inches,  6  pp.] 

Name  of  child 

(Last  name  first.) 

Date  first  called  to  attention  of  court 

Ground  of  complaint  (stealing  watch,  etc.,  with  details  tending  to  show  the  triviality 
or  gravity  of  the  offense) 

Disposition  (dismissed,  filed,  fine,  probation,  and  terms,  committed  to ) 

Probation  officer,  deputy,  or  other  person  made  primarily  responsible  to  court  for 
looking  out  for  child,  with  business  and  home  addresses  and  telephones,  and  stat- 
ing whether  made  surety  or  not 

Surety,  if  other  than  above 

Date  of  discharge  from  probation 

Addresses  of  child with  whom  living date 

Race  or  extraction 

Date  and  place  of  birth 

Age  (to  be  asked  as  a  check  on  foregoing) 

Legitimate? 

Date  and  place  of  baptism 

Father's  name,  occupation,  business,  and  home  addresses,  with  dates 

Mother's  name,  occupation,  business,  and  home  addresses,  with  dates 

Guardian's  name,  occupation,  business,  and  home  addresses,  with  dates 

Person  with  whom  child  lives,  if  not  with  parents  or  guardian,  relationship,  business 
address,  and  dates 

Schools  and  teachers,  with  home  addresses  and  dates 

Church,  clergyman,  and  Sunday-school  teachers,  with  addresses  and  dates 

Employers,  addresses,  and  telephones,  with  dates 

Police  station,  day  and  night  patrolmen,  and  dates 

Other  persons  interested  or  useful  for  future  reference,  connection  with  child, 
addresses,  telephones,  and  dates 

Registered  with  A.  C.? 

Other  charitable  agencies,  clubs,  and  institutions  registered  with,  and  dates 

Past  employers,  teachers,  and  others  to  whom  reference  can  be  had  as  to  the  past, 
with  dates  and  addresses 

Prior  complaints,  date,  court,  ground,  and  disposition 

Rooms  in  home,  number  of 

Persons  sleeping  in  same  room,  number  and  relationship » 

Make-up  of  household,  including  boarders 

General  character  of  home 

Character  of  neighborhood 

Diseases  had  (check  those  had  at  beginning  of  word.  Mark  those  in  doubt  thus? 
at  beginning  of  word.  It  will  be  assumed  that  all  others  have  not  been  had). 
Smallpox,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  mumps,  whooping  cough. 

Date  of  last  vaccination 

Physical  condition,  eyes,  ears,  teeth,  adenoids,  etc.,  temporary  ailments,  permanent 
impairments 

Mental  condition:  Above  average,  average,  dull,  backward,  deficient,  feeble-minded, 
idiotic 

Schooling,  attendance,  best  study,  poorest  study 

Interests:  Reading,  sports,  etc 

Work,  past  and  present,  kind  and  wages,  stating  if  now  licensed  as  newsboy, 
etc 

Character  (check  those  words  which  apply,  crossing  out  prefixes  where  necessary 
and  words  which  obviously  do  not  apply.  It  will  be  assumed  that  all  unchecked 
are  in  doubt) .  Affectionate,  disobedient,  vicious  or  mischievous,  unselfish,  untruth- 
ful, dishonest,  unclean-minded,  energetic  or  lazy,  careful  or  careless,  untidy 

Habits 

Temperament 

Character  of  associates,  with  names  if  practicable .tr 
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Father. 

Mother  (maiden  name). 

Stepfather,  stepmother, 
or  custodian. 

Married  {™e*na  

Speak  English? 

Religion 

Date  and  place  of  birth 

toast  and 

Occupations  {P^Ja;;;; 

Former  residences 

Divorced    or    separated, 
and  date 

- 

Physical  condition 

Mental  condition 

Education              .  .  . 

Truthful 

Honest 

Moral 

G  ambling  habit  

Industrious 

Slack 

Weak 

Temperament  .  .    

Police  and  charity  record  of  parents  or  custodian. 


Brothers  and  sisters. 

Date  of  birth. 

Addresses. 

Circumstances. 

Other  relatives,  addresses,  and  circumstances. 

Defects  in  family  which  may  taint  child,  such  as  insanity,  epilepsy,  feeble-mindedness, 

social  diseases,  tuberculosis,  etc 

Income,  present  and  prospective,  of  each  member  of  family  and  source  of  wages, 

prospect  of  increase,  lodgers,  boarders,  pension,  etc 

Property  of  each  member  of  family,  real  estate,  savings-bank  deposits,  etc 

Expenses  of  family,  rent,  insurance,  debts 

[ESSEX  COUNTY  (N.  J.)]. 
[Card,  5  by  8  inches,  2  pp.] 


[COUNTY  CASES.] 


No. 


Name 

Residence Floor Front  or  rear 

Occupation Where  employed Nationality 

Age Height Weight Color  of  eyes Hair 

General  complexion 

Special  marks 

Offence Date  committed  to  probation  officer 

Years  expires by Court. 

Fine,  $ Costs,  $ Totals,  $ Payable 

Bailed  or  paroled 

References 

Remarks... 
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HISTORY   OF  PROBATIONER. 


Religion Church School. 

Wife's  name Address 

Husband's  name Address 

Age Address 


Names  of  children . 


Father's  name  . 
Mother's  name. 


Names  of  brothers. 


Names  of  sisters 


Employed  by. 


Has  either  parent  been  arrested,  if  so,  for  what? 

Have  brothers  or  sisters  been  arrested,  if  so,  for  what? 

How  sentenced? 

Do  parents  drink? Do  brothers  drink? Do  sisters  drink? 

Physical  condition  of  probationer 

Insanity 

Cause  of  crime? 

Other  arrests,  what  for? What  sentence? 

What  amusements? 

[JUVENILE  COURT.] 
[Sheet,  5J  by  8J  inches.] 

JUVENILE  COURT  INVESTIGATION  BLANK. 

Name Age 

Nationality Creed School 

Father's  name,  address,  occupation,  and  income 

Do  parents  own  property? Value? 

If  child  has  ever  been  arrested,  give  particulars  as  far  as  possible 

If  not  attending  school,  is  he  now  or  has  he  been  recently  employed? 

Give  particulars  relating  to  home  life  of  child 

I  have  made  a  personal  investigation  of  this  case,  and  the  history  herein  contained 
is  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 
Dated 190.. 

Probation  Officer. 
[POLICE  COURT  CASES.] 
[Card,  5  by  8  inches,  2  pp.] 

No 

Name 

Residence Floor Front  or  rear 

Occupation Where  employed Nationality 

Age Height Weight Color  of  eyes Hair 

General  complexion 

Special  marks 

Offence Date  committed  to  probation  officer 

Years  expires by Court. 

Fine,  $ Costs,  $ Totals,  $ Payable 

Bailed  or  paroled 

Remarks. . 
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HISTOEY   Or  PROBATIONER. 


Religion Church School 

Wife's  name Address 


Husband's  name Address 

.  Address Employed  by. 

Names  of  children . 


Father's  name. 
Mother's  name. 


Names  of  brothers. 


Names  of  sisters 


Has  either  parent  been  arrested,  if  so,  for  what? 

Have  brothers  or  sisters  been  arrested,  if  so,  for  what? 

How  sentenced? 

Do  parents  drink? Do  brothers  drink? Do  sisters  drink? 

Physical  condition  of  probationer 

Insanity 

Cause  of  crime? 

Other  arrests,  what  for? What  sentence? 

What  amusements? 

[COURT  OP  SPECIAL  SESSIONS.] 
[Sheet  8  by  12*  inches,  2  pp.] 

COURT  OP  SPECIAL  SESSIONS,  REPORT  OP  THE  NEW  YORK  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 

FIRST  DIVISION,  CHILDREN'S  PART.       PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  CHILDREN, 

THE  PEOPLE!  No.  297  Fourth  Avenue. 

vs.          > 

NEW  YORK, ,  190. . . 

Case  No Officer 

Date  of  arrest 

Charge 

Age  of  child 

Religion 

Father 

Mother 

Residence 

An  investigation  by  the  society  shows  that 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


To. 
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No 


[Page  2.] 
REPORT   ON   A  PAROLED   DEFENDANT, 


>JOURT  OP  SPECIAL  SESSIONS, 

FIRST  DIVISION,  CHILDREN'S  PART. 
THE  PEOPLE 


THE  NEW  YORK  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 

PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  CHILDREN. 

297  Fourth  Avenue. 


Aged  .  .  yearsj 

NEW  YORK,  ....................  ,190.. 

Officer 

Date  of  arrest 

Charge 

Address 

Religion 

Father  .................................  Mother 

Record 


Society's  reinvestigation  of  this  case  shows 


All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
To  the  court. 


[PHILADELPHIA,  PA.] 
[Card,  5  by  8  inches.] 

PROBATIONER'S  CARD. 


Name Age 

Address 

Legal  guardian  and  address 

Nationality  and  religion 

Father Occupation 

Mother Occupation 

Other  children 

Previous  arrest 

School..  ..Record.. 


Home  conditions,  etc 

Date  of  arrest  or  petition.  . . 
Charge  or  ground  of  petition 
District  in  which  arrested .  . 

Magistrate 

Disposition 

Date  of  hearing  in  J.  ( ' 

Judge 

Disposition.. 


Probation  officer. 


REARREST  CARD. 
[Card,  5  by  8  inches.] 


Name .* 

Address 

Date  of  arrest District 

Charge Mag 

Disposition 

Date  of  hearing  in  J.  C Judge... 

Disposition P.  O 

Address 

Date  of  arrest District 

Charge Mag 

Disposition 

Date  of  hearing  in  J.  C Judge. . . 

Disposition P.  O.  .  . 

49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol 


Address 

Date  of  arrest District. . 

Charge Mag 

Disposition 

Date  of  hearing  in  J.  C Ju 

Disposition P. 

Address 

Date  of  arrest District. . . 

Charge Mag 

Disposition 

Date  of  hearing  in  J.  C Jud 

Disposition P.  ( 

10 
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[PiTTSBURG  JUVENILE  COURT.] 

[Sheet,  8J  by  10  inches,  2  pp.] 


No. 


No Session  19 


CHILD. 


Name 

Residence Ward. 

Sex Date  of  birth. . 

School 

Teacher Room. 

Employer 

Church 


Arrest. . 
Petition. 


Date  of  / 

Charge 

Magistrate 

Petitioner 

Date  hearing  in  J.  C 

Judge. 

Disposition 

Probation  officer. . 


FAMILY. 


Father 

Residence 

Nationalit 

Occupatio 

Employer 

Address 

Mother. 

Residence 

Nationalit 

Occupatio 

Employer 

Address 


lity  and  religion  

tion  

er  

.  

Relatives: 

tee  

lity  and  religion  

tion  

er                            .       

[Page  2.] 


No..., 
Name. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

JUVENILE  COURT,  ADULT  DELINQUENCY,  AND  NEWSBOY 

LAWS. 

INDIANA. 
ACTS  OF  1903. 

CHAPTER  237. — Juvenile  court — Probation  officers — Commitment  of  children. 
SECTION  1.  In  every  county  of  this  State  containing  a  city  with  a  population  of  one 


ling 

truants,  children  petitioned  for  by  boards  of  children's  guardians,  and  all  other  cases 
where  the  custody  or  legal  punishment  of  children  is  in  question,  but  said  court  shall 
not  have  probate  jurisdiction.  The  judge  of  said  court  shall  be  known  as  the  judge  of 
the  juvenile  court,  and  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  said  county  at  the 
time  of  the  general  election  of  state  officers,  shall  hold  his  office  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
or  until  his  successor  is  elected,  shall  be  removed  from  office  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
judge  of  the  circuit  court  is  removed,  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $2,500  per  year,  payable 
by  the  county  wherein  situated,  and  to  be  eligible  for  the  office  shall  be  a  citizen  of 
and  a  legal  voter  of  the  State  and  a  parent,  and  not  less  than  forty  years  of  age.  Pend- 
ing the  next  general  election  after  the  taking  effect  of  this  act  the  governor  of  the  State 
nhall  appoint  a  suitable  person  to  be  judge  of  the  juvenile  court,  who  shall  serve  till 
his  successor  shall  be  elected.  The  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  shall  be  the  clerk  of  the 
juvenile  court,  and  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  in  a  book  to  be  known  as  the 
juvenile  record.  Corresponding  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  juvenile  court 
as  are  made  for  the  circuit  court  shall  be  made  by  the  county  council.  A  room  shall 
be  set  apart  in  the  court  house  for  the  use  of  said  juvenile  court,  and  shall  be  known  as 
the  juvenile  court  room:  Provided,  That  in  those  counties  that  do  not  contain  a  city 
with  100,000  inhabitants,  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  juvenile 
court:  Provided,  That  no  child  need  be  tried  in  the  juvenile  court  on  a  charge  of  truancy 
except  he  be  a  resident  of  a  city  containing  one  hundred  thousand  (100,000)  inhabitants. 
SEC.  2.  In  every  county  of  this  State  having  a  population  of  fifty  thousand  (50,000) 
or  above,  according  to  the  last  preceding  United  States  census,  there  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  having  jurisdiction  one  discreet  person  of  good  moral 
character,  who  shall  be  known  as  probation  officer,  and  shall  serve  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  court,  and  shall  receive  for  his  or  her  services  the  sum  of  three  dollars  ($3)  per 
day  for  each  day  or  part  of  a  day  he  may  be  actually  on  duty.  Said  sum  to  cover 
salary  and  necessary  official  expenses,  and  to  be  paid  by  the  county  treasurer  out  of 
any  funds  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court,  upon  itemized 
vouchers  sworn  to  by  said  officer  and  certified  to  by  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court: 
Provided,  That  said  judge  of  the  circuit  court,  if  in  his  opinion  the  circumstances 
require,  may  appoint  a  second  person  to  serve  as  probation  officer,  who  shall  receive 
the  same  compensation  as  is  above  indicated:  And  provided,  That  said  judge  of  the 
circuit  court  may  appoint  as  probation  officers  such  other  discreet  persons  of  good 
moral  character  as  are  willing  to  serve  without  compensation  from  the  court:  And 
provided,  That  in  counties  having  a  population  of  less  than  fifty  thousand  (50,000)  the 
circuit  judge  having  jurisdiction  may  appoint  one  discreet  person  of  good  moral  char- 
acter as  probation  officer,  who  shall  be  compensated  as  above  indicated,  and  may 
appoint  such  other  discreet  persons  of  good  moral  characters  as  probation  officers  who 
are  willing  to  serve  without  compensation  from  the  court:  Provided,  That  in  counties 
where  a  special  juvenile  court  is  established  under  section  1  of  this  act  the  probation 
officer  or  officers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  judge  of  juvenile  court  and  serve  at  his 
pleasure  and  be  paid  on  his  order.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court 
immediately  on  the  appointment  of  a  probation  officer  to  notify  all  courts  and  magis- 
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tratcs  of  any  county  in  which  said  officer  is  appointed,  giving  them  the  name  and  post- 
office  address  of  such  officer.  The  duties  of  said  probation  officer  or  officers  shall  be 
such  as  are  hereinafter  described. 

SEC.  3  (as  amended  by  chapter  203,  Acts  of  1907).  Whenever  a  complaint  is  made  or 
pending  against  a  boy  before  he  has  completed  his  sixteenth  year,  or  a  girl  before  she 
has  completed  her  seventeenth  year,  for  the  commission  of  any  offense  not  punishable 
by  law  with  imprisonment  for  life,  or  for  which  the  penalty  is  death,  before  any  court 
or  magistrate,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  court  or  magistrate  at  once  and  before  any 
other  proceedings  are  had  in  the  cause  to  give  notice  in  writing  of  the  pendency  of  said 
cause  to  the  probation  officer  of  his  county,  and  forthwith  to  transmit  all  papers  in  said 
cause  to  the  juvenile  court,  with  his  certificate  that  jurisdiction  in  said  cause  is  in 
said  juvenile  court.  Said  probation  officer  shall  immediately,  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  possible,  proceed  to  inquire  into  and  make  a  full  examination  and  investigation  of 
the  facts  and  circumstances  surrounding  the  commission  of  the  alleged  oi'fense,  the 
parentage  and  surroundings  of  said  child,  its  exact  age,  habits,  and  school  record,  and 
everything  that  will  throw  light  on  its  life  and  character,  and  may  also  inquire  into 
the  home  conditions,  habits,  and  character  of  its  parents  or  guardians,  and  shall  make 
a  full  report  thereon  in  writing  to  the  juvenile  court  before  such  cause  is  tried.  If, 
upon  consultation  with  the  probation  officer  and  examination  of  such  report,  it  shall 
appear  to  the  judge  of  said  court  that  the  child  is  not  guilty  of  the  offense  charged 
against  it,  or  that  the  interest  of  the  child  will  be  best  subserved  thereby,  the  court 
shall  order  that  such  child  shall  not  be  brought  into  court,  and  said  cause  shall  be  dis- 
missed. Complaints  in  writing,  duly  sworn  to,  may  also  be  filed  in  the  juvenile  court, 
as  in  other  courts,  against  any  boy  or  girl  as  above  provided,  and  when  so  filed  in  said 
court  the  probation  officer  shall  make  examination  and  investigation  and  make  written 
report  thereon  exactly  as  in  cases  certified  to  said  court  from  any  other  court  or  magis- 
trate, and  in  such  cases  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  juvenile  court  to  proceed  as  in  other 
cases.  If,  upon  the  trial  of  any  child,  it  shall  appear  to  the  judge  of  the  juvenile 
court,  or  the  judge  thereof  sitting  in  vacation,  that  such  child  is  guilty  of  the  offense 
charged,  he  may  withhold  judgment  for  a  definite  or  indefinite  period,  if  it  appear 
that  the  public  interest  and  the  interest  of  the  child  will  be  best  subserved  thereby, 
and  may  order  that  such  child  be  returned  to  his  or  her  parents,  guardians,  or  friends; 
or  he  may  commit  such  child  to  the  care  of  a  volunteer  probation  officer,  who  shall 
exercise  supervision  over  it  until  such  time  as  it  is  discharged  by  the  court  from  fur- 
ther supervision  upon  the  recommendation  of  such  volunteer  probation  officer;  or  the 
court,  or  the  judge  thereof  sitting  in  vacation,  may  order  such  child  to  be  placed  in 
the  family  of  some  suitable  person  where  such  family  home  shall  be  recommended 
by  the  probation  officer  of  the  court,  there  to  remain  until  he  or  she  shall  have  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  for  any  less  time;  or  the  court,  or  judge  thereof  sitting 
in  vacation,  may  order  such  child  to  be  placed  in  the  home  where  the  county's  depend- 
ent children  are  kept;  or,  if  it  appears  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  such  child,  and 
such  child  appears  to  be  in  need  of  institutional  training,  the  court,  or  the  judge 
thereof  sitting  in  vacation,  may  order  him  or  her  to  be  committed  to  some  institution 
managed  by  a  corporation  or  by  an  individual  and  devoted  to  the  care  of  such  chil- 
dren, for  a  definite  or  indefinite  period,  said  institution  to  be  situated  in  the  State  of 
Indiana  and  to  be  inspected  at  least  once  a  year  and  approved  by  the  board  of  state 
charities,  and  to  receive  for  its  services  a  per  diem  of  twenty-five  cents  for  each  day 
such  child  may  be  in  its  custody,  said  per  diem  to  be  paid  by  the  county  sending  the 
child  upon  itemized  vouchers  duly  certified  to  by  the  court;  or  the  judge  thereof 
sitting  in  vacation  may  impose  a  fine,  with  costs;  or  the  court  may,  for  good  cause 
shown,  suspend  judgment  in  any  case  for  a  definite  or  indefinite  period;  or,  if  the 
offense  be  malicious  trespass,  the  court,  or  the  judge  thereof  sitting  in  vacation,  may 
require  the  damage  to  be  made  good;  or,  if  the  offense  be  petit  larceny  and  the  stolen 
property  be  not  restored,  the  court,  or  the  judge  thereof  sitting  in  vacation,  may 
require  it  to  be  paid  for  by  the  defendant  himself,  if  it  be  shown  that  he  is  capable  of 
earning  the  money  or  has  money  of  his  own,  and  in  all  the  foregoing  cases  the  court, 
or  the  judge  thereof  sitting  in  vacation,  may  decree  the  child  to  be  the  ward  of 
the  court,  so  far  as  its  person  is  concerned,  and  in  all  cases  where  any  child  has 
been  decreed  to  be  the  ward  of  the  court  the  authority  of  the  court  over  its 
person  shall  continue  until  the  court  shall  otherwise  decree,  and  the  court  may 
adopt  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  that  may  be  needed  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  In  every  case  in  whicn  the  court  shall  commit  any  child 
to  the  care  and  custody  of  any  institution,  as  above  provided,  other  than  a  state  insti- 
tution, and  such  child  shall  have  a  parent  or  guardian  within  the  county,  the  court 
may  make  and  enter  an  order  requiring  such  parent  or  guardian  to  appear  before  said 
court  upon  a  day  and  hour  to  be  named  therein  and  show  cause,  if  any  he  or  she  have, 
why  he  or  she  should  not  pay  for  the  support  of  such  child,  in  whole  or  in  part,  while 
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it  is  an  inmate  of  such  institution.  A  certified  copy  of  such  order  shall  be  served 
upon  such  parent  or  guardian  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county  not  less  than  ten  days  prior 
to  the  <Sy  fixed  therein  for  such  appearance.  Upon  due  service  and  return  of  such 
order  th^  court  shall,  upon  the  day  fixed,  or  upon  such  subsequent  day  as  may  be  fixed 
by  the  court,  hear  evidence  as  to  financial  ability  of  such  parent  or  guardian,  and  in 
case  the  court  shall  find  that  such  parent  or  guardian  shall  pay  for  or  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  such  child,  the  court  shall  render  judgment  against  such  parent  or 
guardian  that  such  parent  or  guardian  shall  pay  to  the  clerk  of  the  juvenile  court 
such  sum  as  the  court  shall  adjudge,  and  at  such  times  and  in  such  amounts  as  shall 
be  by  the  court  found  just.  And  such  judgment  shall  be  enforced  as  other  judgments 
are  enforced,  and  all  money  collected  on  such  judgments  shall  be  held  by  the  clerk 
of  the  juvenile  court  and  shall  -be  remitted  by  him  quarterly  to  the  institution  keeping 
such  child  or  children,  and  the  amount  so  remitted  shall  be  deducted  from  the  quar- 
terly bill  of  such  institution:  Provided,  That  the  clerk  of  such  juvenile  court  shall 
make  a  verified  report  to  the  court  at  the  close  of  each  quarter  of  the  amount  of  money 
so  collected  on  such  judgments,  which  report  the  judge  shall  cause  to  be  filed  with 
the  county  commissioners,  with  the  bill  rendered  by  the  institution  keeping  such 
child.  If  any  child  is  found  guilty  of  the  offense  charged  against  it,  or  appears  to  be 
willfully  wayward  and  unmanageable,  the  court  may  commit  him  or  her  to  the  Indiana 
boys'  school,  the  industrial  school  for  girls,  or  to  any  other  state,  penal,  or  reformatory 
institution  authorized  by  law  to  receive  such  boy  or  girl,  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  are  already  provided  by  law  for  the  reception  of  such  children  in  said  schools  and 
institutions.  And  in  all  cases  when  a  child  shall  be  committed  to  a  state  or  other  insti- 
tution, as  above  provided,  the  report  of  the  probation  officer  shall  be  attached  to  the 
commitment,  ana  the  child  shall  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  probation  officer  or  some 
person  designated  by  the  court,  to  be  conveyed,  under  his  direction,  to  the  designated 
institution:  Provided,  That  a  woman  shall  always  be  sent  with  the  girls  so  committed, 
and  the  person  taking  such  child  to  the  designated  institution  shall  be  allowed  and 
paid  his  or  her  actual  expenses  and  no  more,  where  he  or  she  is  an  officer  of  such 
juvenile  court  appointed  by  the  court,  and  in  all  other  cases  the  person  taking  such 
child  to  any  institution  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  for  his  or  her  actual  expenses  and 
no  more,  where  he  or  she  is  an  officer  of  such  juvenile  court  appointed  by  the  court, 
and  in  all  other  cases  the  person  taking  such  cnild  to  any  institution  shall  be  allowed 
and  paid  for  his  or  her  services  the  same  fees  and  expenses  as  are  paid  to  the  sheriffs 
in  like  cases:  And  provided,  That  the  court,  or  the  judge  thereof  sitting  in  vacation, 
may,  when  the  health  or  condition  of  the  child  requires  it,  cause  the  child  to  be  placed 
in  a  public  hospital  or  institution  for  treatment  or  special  care,  or  in  a  private  hospital 
or  institution  which  will  receive  it  for  like  purposes  without  charge  or  for  the  per 
diem  of  twenty-five  cents  a  day:  Provided,  That  when  any  child  contemplated  by 
this  act  shall  be  sentenced  to  confinement  in  any  institution  to  which  adult  convicts 
are  sentenced  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  confine  sucn  child  in  the  same  building,  yard,  or 
inclosure  with  such  adult  convicts  or  to  bring  such  child  into  any  yard  or  building 
in  which  adult  convicts  may  be  present:  And  provided,  That  in  every  trial  of  any  such 
child  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  trial  by  a  jury  of  twelve  persons,  if  he  shall  so  select: 
And  provided,  That  if  any  such  boy  or  girl  against  whom  a  complaint  is  made  is  unable 
to  give  bond,  and  the  court,  or  the  judge  thereof  sitting  in  vacation,  does  not  release 
him  or  her  on  his  or  her  own  recognizance,  then  said  boy  or  girl  shall  be  entitled 
to  an  immediate  hearing  and  trial  in  the  juvenile  court,  according  to  law:  And  pro- 
vided, That  in  case  the  judge  of  any  special  juvenile  court  established  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  one  of  this  act  shall  be  unable  to  preside  therein,  by  reason  of  serious 
illness  of  himself  or  family,  or  for  any  cause  disqualifying  judges  of  the  circuit  and 
superior  courts,  he  may  appoint  a  judge  pro  tempore  for  said  court,  who  shall  hold 
said  court  during  such  inability,  sucn  judge  pro  tempore  to  be  paid  in  the  same  manner 
and  amount  as  are  judges  pro  tempore  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the  circuit  courts 
of  this  State;  or  the  judge  of  any  circuit  court,  the'  circuit  of  which  is  composed  of 
two  or  more  counties,  may  appoint  a  judge  pro  tempore  to  act  during  his  absence  on 
official  business  in  another  county  of  the  circuit. 

SEC.  4  (as  amended  by  chapter  203,  Acts  of  1907).  All  trials  of  such  children  as  are 
affected  by  this  act  shall  be  held  in  chambers,  or  in  the  juvenile  court  room,  or  the  judge 
may  hear  the  cause  in  vacation.  The  judge  of  such  court  shall  designate  a  certain 
time  for  the  trial  of  such  cases,  and  is  hereby  empowered  to  exclude  from  the  court 
room  at  such  trials  any  and  all  persons  that  in  his  opinion  are  not  necessary  for  the 
trial  of  the  case.  The  probation  officer  shall  be  present  at  every  trial  in  the  interest 
of  the  child  on  trial. 

SEC.  5.  The  judge  of  the  circuit  court  in  counties  where  a  superior  court  is  estab- 
lished shall  have  authority,  if  necessary,  to  enable  such  judge  better  to  discharge  his 
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duties  as  judge  of  the  juvenile  court,  to  transfer  to  such  superior  court  causes  pending 
in  such  circuit  court  of  which  such  superior  court  has  concurrent,  jurisdiction. 

SEC.  6.  Said  probation  officer  shall  report  his  disposition  of  any  child  placed  in  his 
charge  to  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court,  also  to  the  board  of  state  charities.  Unless 
excused  by  the  court,  he  shall  visit  every  child  placed  in  his  charge  twice  a  year  at 
least,  and  as  much  oftener  as  may  seem  to  the  court  to  be  necessary,  and  he  shall  make 
a  report  of  each  visit  to  a  child  to  the  court  and  to  the  board  of  state  charities,  which 
report  shall  set  forth  the  conditions  surrounding  the  child  at  the  time  of  the  visit. 

SEC.  7.  No  court  or  magistrate,  or  peace  officer  shall  place  a  child  under  the  age 
of  fourteen  years  in  any  jail  or  police  station  or  lock-up,  pending  trial,  but  if  such 
child  is  unable  to  give  bail  it  must  be  placed  in  the  care  of  the  sheriff,  police  matron, 
or  probation  officer,  who  shall  keep  such  child  in  some  suitable  place,  provided  by 
the  county,  pending  the  final  disposition  of  its  case;  said  county  shall  have  the  power 
to  contract  for  their  care  with  any  association  or  individual  possessing  facilities  for 
safe  keeping  and  proper  care  of  such  children,  situated  within  the  State  of  Indiana: 
Provided,  That  such  facilities  and  care  shall  have  the  approval  of  the  board  of  state 
charities,  and  that  a  per  diem  not  to  exceed  that  allowed  by  law  to  the  board  of 
children's  guardians  shall  be  the  compensation  to  such  association  or  individual  for 
such  care  of  any  child  placed  in  charge:  And  provided,  That  the  artual  expenses  of 
the  transfer  of  a  child  to  and  from  such  place  of  care  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  on 
itemized  vouchers  in  accordance  with  law,  and  in  all  preliminary  proceedings  against 
the  child,  said  child  shall  not  appear  in  person  before  the  court  or  magistrate,  but 
shall  be  represented  there  by  the  probation  officer:  Provided,  That  when  a  complaint 
is  made  by  a  board  of  children's  guardians  in  the  case  of  a  neglected  or  ill-treated 
child,  the  circuit  judge  may  place  said  child  in  the  care  of  the  probation  officer 
pending  final  hearing,  in  which  case  the  duties  of  such  probation  officer  shall  be  the 
same  as  pertain  to  the  children  contemplated  by  this  act:  And  provided,  That  in  any 
county  where  no  probation  officer  shall  have  been  appointed,  the  truant  officer  of 
that  county  designated  by  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  shall  act  as  probation  officer 
and  receive  the  same  compensation  specified  in  section  2  for  such  services  as  he  may 
render  as  probation  officer. 

SEC.  8.  All  associations  or  individuals  maintaining  institutions  and  receiving  chil- 
dren under  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  visitation,  inspection,  and  supervision 
by  the  board  of  state  charities  as  are  the  public  charitable  and  penal  institutions  of 
this  State,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  state  charities  to  pass  annually 
upon  the  fitness  of  every  such  association  or  individual  as  may  receive,  or  desire  to 
receive,  children  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  every  such  association  or  indi- 
vidual shall  annually,  at  such  time  as  said  board  shall  direct,  make  report  thereto, 
showing  its  condition,  management,  and  competency  to  adequately  care  for  such 
children  as  are,  or  may  be,  committed  to  it,  and  such  other  facts  as  said  board  may 
require,  and  upon  said  board  being  satisfied  that  such  association  or  individual  is 
competent  and  has  adequate  facilities  to  care  for  such  children,  it  shall  issue  to  the 
same  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  which  certificate  shall  continue  in  force  for  one  /ear 
unless  sooner  revoked  by  said  board,  and  no  child  shall  be  committed  to  any  such 
association  or  individual  which  shall  not  have  received  such  certificate  within  fifteen 
months  next  preceding  the  commitment.  The  court  may  at  any  time  require  from 
any  such  association  or  individual  receiving  or  desiring  to  receive  children  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  such  reports,  information,  and  statements  as  the  judge  shall 
deem  proper  or  necessary  for  his  action,  and  the  court  shall  in  no  case  be  required 
to  commit  a  child  to  any  association  or  individual  whose  standing,  conduct,  or  care 
of  children  or  ability  to  care  for  the  same  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  court:  Provided, 
That  all  institutions  in  this  State  devoted  to  the  care  of  dependent,  neglected,  and 
orphan  children,  whether  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  public  funds,  or  receiving 
no  public  aid,  shall  be  visited  and  inspected  by  said  board  of  state  charities. 

SEC.  9.  No  association  whose  object  may  embrace  the  caring  for  dependent,  neg- 
lected, or  delinquent  children  shall  hereafter  be  incorporated  in  this  State  unless  the 
proposed  articles  of  incorporation  shall  first  have  been  submitted  to  the  board  of 
state  charities,  and  the  secretary  of  state  shall  not  issue  a  certificate  of  incorporation 
unless  there  shall  be  first  filed  in  his  office  the  certificate  of  said  board  of  state  charities 
that  said  board  has  examined  the  said  articles  of  incorporation  and  that  in  the  judg- 
ment of  said  board  the  incorporators  are  reputable  persons,  that  the  proposed  work 
is  needed,  and  the  incorporation  of  such  association  is  desirable  and  for  the  public 
good;  amendments  proposed  to  the  articles  of  incorporation  or  association  having  as 
its  object  the  care  and  disposal  of  dependent,  neglected,  or  delinquent  children  shall 
be  submitted  in  like  manner  to  the  board  of  state  charities,  and  the  secretary  of  state 
shall  not  record  such  amendment  or  issue  his  certificate  therefor  unless  there  shall 
first  be  filed  in  his  office  a  certificate  of  the  board  of  state  charities  that  they  have 
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examined  the  said  amendment,  that  the  association  is  in  their  judgment  performing 
in  good  faith  the  work  undertaken  by  it,  and  that  the  said  amendment  is,  in  their 
judgment,  a  proper  one  and  for  the  public  good. 

SEC.  10.  This  act  shall  be  liberally  construed  to  the  end  that  its  purpose  may  be 
carried  out,  to  wit:  That  the  care,  custody,  and  discipline  of  the  child  may  approxi- 
mate as  nearly  as  may  be  that  which  should  be  given  by  its  parents,  and  in  all  cases 
where  it  can  properly  be  done,  the  child  is  to  be  placed  in  an  approved  family  home 
and  become  a  member  of  the  family  by  legal  adoption  or  otherwise. 

ACTS  OF  1905. 
CHAPTER  146. — Contributory  delinquency. 

SECTION  1.  The  words  "delinquent  child"  shall  include  any  boy  under  the  full 
age  of  sixteen  years  and  any  girl  under  the  full  age  of  seventeen  years  who  shall 
violate  any  law  of  this  State  or  any  ordinance  of  a  city;  or  who  is  incorrigible;  or 
who  knowingly  associates  with  thieves  or  other  vicious  or  immoral  persons;  or  who 
is  growing  up  in  idleness  or  crime;  or  who  knowingly  visits  or  patronizes  any  policy 
shop  or  place  where  any  gaming  device  is  or  shall  be  operated;  or  who  patronizes, 
visits,  or  enters  any  saloon  or  wine  room  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold;  or  who 
knowingly  patronizes,  visits,  or  enters  any  public  pool  room  or  bucket  shop;  or  who 
wanders  about  the  streets  of  any  city  in  the  night  time  without  being  on  any  lawful 
business  or  occupation;  or  who  wanders  about  in  any  railroad  yards  or  upon  railroad 
tracks;  or  who  jumps  upon  any  moving  train  or  enters  any  car  or  engine  without 
lawful  authority;  or  who  uses  vile,  obscene,  vulgar,  profane,  or  indecent  language; 
or  who  smokes  cigarettes;  or  who  loiters  about  any  school  building  or  school  yard;  or 
who  is  guilty  of  indecent  or  immoral  conduct.  Any  boy  under  the  full  age  of  sixteen 
years  or  any  girl  under  the  full  age  of  seventeen  years  who  shall  commit  any  of  the 
acts  herein  specified  shall  be  deemed  a  delinquent  child  and  shall  be  proceeded  against 
as  such  in  the  manner  provided  by  law  for  the  prosecution  of  persons  charged  with 
misdemeanors,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  may  be  released  on  probation  or  may  be 
dealt  with  by  the  court  in  such  manner  as  may  appear  to  be  for  the  best  interest  of 
the  child. 

SEC.  2  (as  amended  by  chapter  169,  Acts  of  1907).  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  cause  or  encourage  any  boy  under  the  full  age  of  sixteen  years,  or  any  girl  under  the 
full  age  of  seventeen  years  to  commit  any  act  of  delinquency,  as  defined  and  specified 
in  section  one  (1)  of  this  act;  or  for  any  purpose  to  send  or  cause  to  be  sent  any  such 
child  to,  or  permit  any  such  child  to  enter  or  remain  in,  any  house  of  prostitution,  or 
any  saloon  or  wine  room  where  intoxicating  liquor  is  sold,  or  any  policy  shop  or 
gambling  place,  or  any  pool  room  or  bucket  shop,  knowing  them  to  be  such;  or  to 
knowingly  encourage,  contribute  to,  or  in  any  way  cause  any  such  child  to  violate 
any  law  of  this  State  or  the  ordinance  of  any  city;  or  to  knowingly  permit,  contribute 
to,  encourage,  or  cause  any  such  child  to  be  guilty  of  any  vicious  or  immoral  conduct; 
and  any  person  so  offending  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  may  be  tried  for 
such  offense  in  the  juvenile  court,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  fine  or 
imprisonment,  or  both:  Provided,  That  all  trials  of  persons  charged  with  contributing 
to  the  delinquency  of  a  child  shall  be  conducted  by  the  prosecuting  attorney  in 
accordance  with  trie  rules  and  procedure  under  which  such  trials  are  now  conducted 
in  the  criminal  court  or  in  the  circuit  courts  while  exercising  criminal  jurisdiction; 
and  any  person  convicted  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  appellate  court:  And 
provided  further,  That  any  person  so  charged  with  contributing  to  the  delinquency  of 
a  child  shall  be  entitled  to  a  change  of  venue  from  such  juvenile  court  upon  such 
person  filing  an  affidavit  that  he  believes  he  can  not  have  a  fair  and  impartial  trial 
before  the  judge  of  such  juvenile  court  because  of  the  bias,  interest,  or  prejudice  of 
such  judge  against  such  person,  and  thereupon  the  trial  of  such  person  shall  be  before 
a  special  judge  appointed  by  such  judge,  except  where  there  is  a  criminal  court  in 
the  county  in  which  such  juvenile  court  is  held,  then  the  trial  of  such  person  shall 
be  transferred  to  such  criminal  court  for  trial.  And  if  in  any  proceeding  before  any 
juvenile  court  it  shall  appear  that  any  person  may  have  committed  any  felony  that 
caused  or  contributed  in  the  delinquency  of  a  child,  the  judge  of  said  court  may  have 
such  person  brought  before  him  upon  proper  warrant,  and,  if  upon  preliminary  exami- 
nation it  shall  appear  that  such  person  is  probably  guilty  of  the  offense  charged,  he 
may  be  recognized,  as  recognizances  are  now  provided  by  law,  to  appear  at  the  next 
term  of  the  criminal  court  of  said  county,  or  if  there  be  no  criminal  court,  then  of  the 
circuit  court  of  said  county. 

SEC.  3.  Any  person  who  shall  be  convicted  of  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
section  two  (2)  of  this  act  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars 
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($500)  or  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  or  workhouse  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  (6) 
montns,  or  punished  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  court  may  impose 
conditions  upon  any  person  found  guilty  under  this  act,  and  so  long  as  such  person 
shall  comply  therewith  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  the  sentence  imposed  or  any 
part  thereof  may  be  suspended:  Provided,  That  no  such  sentence  or  the  execution 
thereof  shall  be  stayed  or  suspended  to  exceed  a  period  of  two  years;  and  if,  upon  the 
expiration  of  such  time  or  any  time  prior  thereto  as  the  court  may  deem  proper,  it  shall 
appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  such  person  has  complied  faithfully  with 
the  conditions  imposed,  the  court  may  suspend  such  judgment  and  sentence  abso- 
lutely, in  which  case  such  person  shall  be  released  therefrom.  If  at  any  time  during 
the  suspension  of  such  sentence  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  that  the  judgment  ought  to  be  enforced,  the  court  shall  have  power  to  revoke 
the  suspension  of  such  judgment  and  stay  of  execution  thereunder  and  may  enforce 
the  same,  and  in  such  case  the  term  of  such  sentence  shall  commence  from  the  date 
upon  which  the  same  is  ordered  to  be  enforced. 

ACTS  OF  1907. 
Chapter  136. — Juvenile  courts — Appeals. 

SECTION  1.  An  appeal  to  the  appellate  court  shall  lie  from  any  decision  and  judgment 
of  the  juvenile  court,  except  when  there  has  been  a  plea  of  guilty.  The  party  appeal- 
ing shall  file  a  transcript  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  within  thirty  (30) 
days  from  the  date  of  the  rendition  of  the  judgment  appealed  from.  It  is  hereby  made 
the  duty  of  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court,  when  such  appeal  is  prayed,  to  certify  the 
facts  of  the  case  in  the  form  of  a  special  finding,  and  the  appellate  court  shall  pass  on 
the  sufficiency  of  such  facts  to  sustain  the  judgment  rendered.  In  case  the  party 
appealing  questions  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  to  warrant  the  findings  thus  made 
by  the  court,  such  evidence  shall  be  incorporated  in  a  bill  of  exceptions  filed  in  said 
juvenile  court  and  made  a  part  of  the  record.  The  special  findings  and  not  the 
informal  complaint  shall  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  the  judgment  rendered,  and  no 
such  judgment  shall  be  reversed  except  as  the  finding  of  facts  or  evidence  to  sustain 
the  same  shall  be  found  by  the  appellate  court  to  be  insufficient.  An  assignment  of 
error  that  the  decision  of  the  juvenile  court  is  contrary  to  law  shall  be  sufficient  to 
present  both  the  sufficiency  of  the  facts  found  to  sustain  the  judgment  and  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  evidence  to  sustain  the  findings.  Cases  appealed  from  such  court  shall 
have  precedence  over  all  other  cases.  The  prosecution  and  appeal  of  such  cases  shall 
be  governed  as  to  costs  and  otherwise  as  to  matters  not  herein  provided  for  by  the 
statutes  in  reference  to  criminal  prosecutions. 

MARYLAND. 

CODE  OF  PUBLIC  LOCAL  LAWS. 
ARTICLE  4. — Commitment  of  delinquent  children — Probation — Baltimore. 

SECTION  623A  (added  by  chapter  611,  Acts  of  1902;  amended  by  chapter  521,  Acts  of 
1904).  In  addition  to  the  justices  of  the  peace  mentioned  in  section  623  of  this  article, 
there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  and  if  the  senate  shall  not  be  in  session  by  the  governor,  from  the  city  of 
Baltimore  at  large,  an  additional  justice  of  the  peace,  to  be  known  as  the  magistrate 
for  juvenile  causes,  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  supreme  bench  of  Balti- 
more city,  and  shall  receive  from  the  mayor  and  city  council  of  Baltimore  city  a 
salary  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  payable  monthly,  and  the  juris- 
diction and  powers  of  such  justice  shall  be  as  follows:  (1)  He  shall  possess  the  general 
powers  of  police  justice  of  the  peace  or  justice  of  the  peace  selected  to  sit  at  a  station 
house  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  as  the  same  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  defined  by 
law.  (2)  He  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  where  jurisdiction  is  given  by  law  to 
any  justice  of  the  peace  in  Baltimore  city  in  all  cases  of  trial,  or  commitment  for  trial 
or  commitment  to  any  juvenile  institution  of  any  minor  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
and  such  magistrate  shall  sit  at  such  times  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  his  duties,  at  such  proper  place  in  the  court  house,  in  Baltimore  city,  as  may  be 
provided  by  the  superintendent  of  public  buildings.  (3)  He  is  empowered  to  appoint 
a  suitable  person  to  act  as  his  clerk,  who  shall  receive  from  the  mayor  and  city  council 
of  Baltimore  city  a  salary  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  payable 
monthly,  and  shall  attend  at  such  times  and  places  and  perform  such  duties  as  may 
be  directed  by  said  justice,  and  shall  be  removable  by  him  at  his  discretion.  When- 
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ever  any  minor  is  arrested,  he  may  be  taken  to  such  place  other  than  a  station  house 
as  may  be  designated  by  said  justice  and  provided  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
buildings  or  the  mayor  and  city  council  of  Baltimore,  but  in  the  absence  of  such 
designation  such  minor  may  be  held  at  a  station  house,  as  heretofore,  until  brought 
before  the  justice;  and  when  such  justice  shall  commit  any  minor  for  trial  or  for  hearing, 
he  may  commit  such  minor  to  a  suitable  juvenile  institution  or  other  suitable  prison 
instead  of  the  Baltimore  city  jail.  The  board  of  police  commissioners  for  the  city  of 
Baltimore  shall  designate  two  or  more  members  of  the  police  force  to  attend  said 
justice  and  execute  his  powers  and  directions.  In  the  absence  of  such  justice,  the 
governor  may  designate  any  other  justice  of  the  peace  for  Baltimore  city  to  act  in  his 
place. 

SEC.  886A  (added  by  chapter  611,  Acts  of  1902;  amended  by  chapter  263,  Acts  of 
1906).  The  supreme  bench  of  Baltimore  city  is  authorized  to  appoint  from  time  to 
time,  in  such  number  as  it  may  deem  proper,  persons  of  either  sex,  to  serve  during  its 
pleasure  as  probation  officers,  five  of  whom  shall  be  designated  by  the  court  as  paid 
officers,  and  shall  each  receive  from  the  mayor  and  city  council  of  Baltimore  a  salary 
of  twelve  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  payable  monthly.  Probation  officers  are 
deemed  officers  of  the  various  courts  presided  over  by  the  judges  of  the  supreme  bench 
of  Baltimore  city,  exercising  functions  under  the  authority  and  direction  of  such 
courts,  and,  in  the  execution  of  then-  office,  are  vested  with  the  privileges  and  authority 
of  conservators  of  the  peace. 

SEC.  886B  (added  by  chapter  611,  Acts  of  1902 ;  amended  by  chapter  514,  Acts  of  1904). 
In  any  proceeding  before  any  of  said  courts  or  before  the  magistrate  for  juvenile  causes, 
involving  the  detention,  custody,  or  commitment  of  any  minor,  one  or  more  of  the 
probation  officers  designated  by  the  court  or  magistrate  shall  make  such  investigation 
as  may  be  required  by  the  court  or  magistrate,  and  execute  such  orders  or  directions 
of  the  court  or  magistrate  as  may  be  given  them.  At  any  stage  of  proceedings  in  the 
•  case  of  a  minor  who  is  charged  with  crime  or  whose  care  and  custody  is  involved,  the 
court  or  magistrate  may  suspend  further  action  and  place  such  minor  in  the  care  and 
custody  of  a  probation  officer  for  such  time  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  deemed  proper,  and  such  officer  may  bring  the  minor  before  the  court  or 
magistrate  at  any  time  during  the  period  of  commitment  to  his  care.  The  supreme 
bench  shall  from  time  to  time  designate  and  direct  such  probation  officer  or  officers 
as  thev  may  select  to  visit  the  various  juvenile  institutions  to  which  minors  are  com- 
mitted by  any  of  the  said  courts  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  into  all  matters 
affecting  the  welfare  of  such  minors,  and  make  a  report  thereof  to  said  court. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

ACTS  OF  1906. 

CHAPTER  413. — Delinquent  children — Commitments — Probation. 
SECTION  1.  The  word  "court,"  whenever  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  construed  to 


shall  be  construed  to  mean  any  boy  or  girl  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  seventeen 
years  who  violates  any  city  ordinance  or  town  by-law  or  commits  an  offense  not 
punishable  by  death  or  by  imprisonment  for  life.  The  words  "wayward  child" 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  boy  or  girl  between  seven  and  seventeen  years  of  age 
who  habitually  associates  with  vicious  or  immoral  persons,  or  who  is  growing  up  in 
circumstances  exposing  him  or  her  to  lead  an  immoral,  vicious,  or  criminal  life. 

SEC.  2.  This  act  shall  be  liberally  construed  to  the  end  that  the  care,  custody, 
and  discipline  of  the  children  brought  before  the  court  shall  approximate  as  nearly 
as  possible  that  which  they  should  receive  from  their  parents,  and  that,  as  far  as 
practicable,  they  shall  be  treated,  not  as  criminals,  but  as  children  in  need  of  aid, 
encouragement,  and  guidance.  Proceedings  against  children  under  this  act  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  criminal  proceedings. 

SEC.  3.  If  complaint  is  made  to  any  court  that  a  boy  or  girl  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  seventeen  years  is  a  wayward  child  or  a  delinquent  child,  said  court  shall 
examine  on  oath  the  complainant  and  the  witnesses,  if  any,  produced  by  him,  and 
shall  reduce  the  complaint  to  writing  and  cause  it  to  be  subscribed  by  the  complain- 
ant. If  said  child  is  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  said  court  shall  first  issue  a  sum- 
mons, requiring  it  to  appear  before  such  court  at  the  time  and  place  named  therein, 
and  such  summons  shall  be  issued  in  all  other  cases  insteavi  of  a  warrant,  unless,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  court,  there  is  reasop  to  believe  that  he  or  she  will  not  appear 
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upon  a  summons,  in  which  case,  or  in  any  case  in  which  a  child  has  been  summoned 
as  aforesaid  and  did  not  appear,  said  court  may  issue  a  warrant  reciting  the  substance 
of  the  complaint  and  requiring  the  officer  to  whom  it  is  directed  forthwith  to  take 
such  child  and  bring  it  before  said  court  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law,  and  to 
summon  such  witnesses  as  shall  be  named  therein  to  appear  and  give  evidence  at  the 
examination.  A  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  not  be  committed  to  a  lock- 
up, police  station,  or  house  of  detention,  to  a  jail  or  house  of  correction,  to  the  state 
farm,  or  the  house  of  correction  at  Deer  Island,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  pending  an 
examination,  in  default  of  bail,  or  for  the  nonpayment  of  a  fine,  except  as  provided 
in  sections  five  and  nine,  or  upon  conviction  of  any  offense  not  punishable  by  death 
or  imprisonment  for  life:  Provided,  That  a  boy  twelve  years  of  age  or  over,  arrested 
in  the  act  of  violating  a  law  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  on  a  warrant,  may,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  arresting  officer,  be  committed  to  a  lock-up,  police  station,  or  house  of 
detention.  Whenever  a  child  under  seventeen  years  of  age  has  been  committed  to 
a  lock-up,  police  station,  or  house  of  detention,  the  probation  officer  and  at  least  one 
<^f  its  parents,  and,  if  there  is  no  parent,  then  the  person  with  whom  such  child  resides, 
shall  be  notified  at  once  of  eaid  commitment.  The  officer  of  the  place  of  custody  in 
which  such  child  is  confined,  on  the  written  request  of  the  probation  officer,  shall 
release  such  child  to  him,  unless  the  officer  who  made  the  commitment  shall  make  a 
written  request  for  his  detention.  Said  probation  officer  shall  notify  such  child  of 
the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing  of  its  case. 

SEC.  4.  If  a  boy  or  girl  is  brought  before  such  court  upon  a  warrant,  or  has  been 
summoned  to  appear,  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section,  a  summons  shall  be  issued 
to  at  least  one  of  its  parents,  if  either  of  them  is  known  to  reside  within  the  city  or 
town  where  such  child  was  found,  and,  if  there  is  no  such  parent,  then  to  its  lawful 
guardian,  if  there  is  one  known  to  be  so  resident,  and  if  not,  then  to  the  person  with 
whom  such  child  resides,  if  known.  Said  summons  shall  require  the  person  upon 
whom  it  is  served  to  appear  at  a  time  and  place  stated  therein,  and  show  cause  why 
such  boy  or  girl  should  not  be  adjudged  a  wayward  or  delinquent  child,  as  the  case 
may  be.  If  there  is  no  such  parent,  guardian,  or  person  who  can  be  summoned  as 
aforesaid,  the  court  may  appoint  a  suitable  person  to  act  in  behalf  of  such  child.  If 
such  child  is  summoned,  the  time  for  appearance  fixed  in  the  summons  to  a  parent, 
guardian,  or  other  person,  as  herein  provided,  shall,  when  practicable,  be  the  same 
as  that  fixed  for  the  appearance  of  said  child.  A  summons  required  by  this  act, 
unless  service  thereof  is  waived  in  writing,  shall  be  served  by  a  constable  or  police 
officer,  by  delivering  it  personally  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  or  by  leav- 
ing it  with  a  person  of  proper  age  to  receive  the  same,  at  the  place  of  residence  or 
business  of  such  person;  and  said  constable  or  officer  shall  immediately  make  return 
to  the  court  of  the  time  and  manner  of  the  service.  If  the  court  shall  be  of 
opinion  that  the  interests  of  an  alleged  wayward  or  delinquent  child  require  the 
attendance  at  any  proceedings  of  an  agent  of  the  state  board  of  charity  and  shall 
request  such  attendance  of  said  board,  an  agent  thereof  shall  attend  such  proceedings 
to  protect  the  interests  of  said  child. 

SEC.  5.  Hearings  upon  cases  arising  under  this  act  may  be  adjourned  from  time  to 
time.  A  child  that  has  been  adjudged  by  the  court  a  wayward  or  delinquent  child 
may  appeal  to  the  superior  court,  and  such  child  shall,  at  the  time  of  such  adjudica- 
tion, be  notified  of  its  right  to  appeal.  The  appeal,  if  taken,  shall  be  entered,  tried, 
and  determined  in  like  manner  as  appeals  from  trial  justices  in  criminal  cases.  The 
provisions  of  section  thirty-four  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  seventeen,  and  of  section 
twenty-two  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  revised  laws,  relative  to 
recognizances  in  cases  continued  or  appealed,  shall  be  applicable  in  cases  arising  under 
this  act.  A  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  has  been  held  for  examination  or 
trial,  or  to  prosecute  an  appeal  to  the  superior  court,  if  unable  to  furnish  bail,  shall 
be  committed  to  the  care  of  the  state  board  of  charity  or  of  a  probation  officer.  The 
person  to  whose  care  it  is  so  committed  shall  provide  for  its  safe  keeping  and  for  its 
appearance  at  its  examination  or  trial,  or  at  the  prosecution  of  its  appeal.  A  child 
fourteen  or  more  years  of  age,  so  held,  if  unable  to  furnish  bail  shall  be  so  committed 
to  a  probation  officer,  unless  the  court,  upon  immediate  inquiry,  shall  be  of  opinion 
that,  if  BO  committed,  such  child  will  not  appear  at  such  examination  or  trial,  in  which 
case  said  child  may  be  committed  to  jail.  Said  probation  officer  shall  have  all  the 
authority,  rights,  and  powers,  in  relation  to  a  child  committed  to  his  care  under  this 
section,  and  in  relation  to  a  child  released  to  him,  as  provided  in  section  three,  which 
he  would  have  if  he  were  surety  upon  the  recognizance  of  such  a  child. 

SEC.  6.  Courts  shall  designate  suitable  times  for  the  hearing  of  cases  of  juvenile 
offenders,  and  wayward  or  delinquent  children,  which  shall  be  called  the  session  for 
children,  for  which  a  separate  docket  and  record  shall  be  kept.  Said  session  shall  be 
separate  from  that  for  the  trial  of  criminal  cases,  and  as  far  as  practicable  shall  be 
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held  in  rooms  not  used  for  such  trials.  No  minor  shall  be  allowed  to  be  present  at 
any  such  hearing  unless  his  presence  is  necessary,  either  as  a  party  or  as  a  witness, 
or,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  in  the  interests  of  justice. 

SEC.  7.  Every  case  of  a  wayward  child  or  a  delinquent  child  shall  be  investigated 
by  the  probation  officer,  who  shall  make  a  report  regarding  the  character  of  such 
child,  his  school  record,  his  home,  his  surroundings  and  the  previous  complaints 
against  him,  if  any.  He  shall  be  present  in  court  at  the  trial  of  the  case,  and  furnish 
the  court  with  such  information  and  assistance  as  shall  be  required.  At  the  end  of 
the  probation  period  of  a  child  that  has  been  placed  on  probation,  the  officer  in  whose 
care  it  has  been  shall  make  a  report  as  to  its  conduct  during  such  period. 

SEC.  8.  At  the  hearing  of  a  complaint  against  a  child  the  court  shall  examine  such 
child,  and  any  witnesses  that  appear,  and  take  such  testimony  relative  to  the  case 
as  shall  be  produced.  If  the  allegations  against  a  child  are  proved,  it  may  be  adjudged 
a  wayward  or  delinquent  child,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  a  child  is  adjudged  a  wayward 
child,  the  court  may  place  it  in  the  care  of  a  probation  officer  for  such  time  and  upon 
such  conditions  as  may  seem  proper,  or  may  deal  with  it  in  the  manner  provided  by 
law  for  the  disposal  of  the  case  or  a  neglected  child.  If  a  child  is  adjudged  a  delin- 
quent child,  the  court  may  place  the  case  on  file,  or  may  place  the  child  in  the  care  of 
a  probation  officer  for  such  time  and  on  such  conditions  as  may  seem  proper.  If  it  is 
alleged  in  the  complaint  upon  which  the  child  is  so  adjudged,  that  a  law  of  the  Com- 
monwealth has  been  violated,  the  court  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  state  board  of 
charity,  authorize  said  board  to  take  and  indenture  such  child,  or  place  it  in  charge 
of  any  person,  and  if  at  any  time  thereafter  such  child  proves  unmanageable,  to  commit 
such  child,  if  a  boy  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  the  Lyman  school  for  boys,  or  if  a 
girl  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  to  the  state  industrial  school  for  girls,  until  such 
child  attains  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  Said  board  may  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance, in  whole  or  in  part,  of  any  child  so  indentured  or  placed  in  charge  of  any  per- 
son. The  court  shall  also  have  power  to  commit  such  delinquent  child  to  any  insti- 
tution to  which  it  might  be  committed  upon  a  conviction  for  such  violation  of  law, 
excepting  a  jail  or  house  of  correction,  and  all  laws  applicable  to  a  boy  or  girl  com- 
mitted upon  such  a  conviction  shall  apply  to  a  delinquent  child  committed  under  this 
section. 

SEC.  9.  If  a  child  has  been  placed  in  care  of  a  probation  officer,  as  provided  in  this 
act,  said  officer,  at  any  time  before  the  final  disposition  of  the  case,  may  arrest  such 
child  without  a  warrant  and  take  him  before  the  court,  or  the  court  may  issue  a  warrant 
for  his  arrest.  When  such  child  is  before  the  court,  it  may  make  any  disposition  of 
the  case  which  it  might  have  made  before  said  child  was  placed  on  probation,  or  may 
continue  or  extend  the  period  of  probation.  If  the  court  shall  find  that  such  child 
has  violated  the  conditions  of  its  probation,  it  may  impose  a  fine,  not  exceeding  five 
dollars,  and  if  the  fine  is  not  paid  at  once,  in  whole  or  in  part,  may  order  that  said 
child  stand  committed  to  a  jail  until  the  same  is  paid,  but  not  exceeding  five  days. 
Said  court  shall  suspend  the  execution  of  said  order  and  continue  the  probation  for 
such  time  as  it  shall  fix,  unless  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  such  child  will  default. 
Said  fine  may  be  paid  to  the  probation  officer,  whereupon  the  order  for  commitment 
shall  be  void.  If  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  such  suspension  the  probation  officer  shall 
report  that  said  fine  is  unpaid,  the  court  may  extend  such  period,  or  place  the  case 
on  file,  or  revoke  the  suspension  of  the  execution  of  the  order  of  commitment.  If  the 
fine,  or  any  part  thereof,  is  paid  to  the  probation  officer,  he  shall  give  a  receipt  there- 
for, shall  keep  a  record  of  the  payment,  shall  pay  the  same  to  the  clerk  of  the  court 
at  its  next  session,  and  shall  keep  on  file  the  clerk's  receipt  therefor. 

SEC.  10.  A  disposition  of  any  child  under  this  act,  or  any  evidence  given  in  such 
case,  shall  not,  in  any  proceeding,  in  any  court,  be  lawful  or  proper  evidence  against 
such  child  for  any  purpose,  excepting  in  subsequent  criminal  proceedings,  or  sub- 
sequent cases  of  delinquency  or  waywardness  against  the  same  child. 

SEC.  11.  If  it  shall  be  alleged  in  a  complaint  made  under  this  act  that  a  boy  or  girl 
has  committed  an  offense  against  a  law  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  has  violated  a  city 
ordinance  or  town  by-law,  and  the  court  shall  be  of  opinion  that  his  or  her  welfare,  and 
the  interests  of  the  public,  require  that  he  or  she  should  be  tried  for  said  offense  or 
violation,  instead  of  being  dealt  with  as  a  delinquent  child,  the  court  may,  after  a 
hearing  on  said  complaint,  order  that  it  be  dismissed.  Criminal  proceedings  shall 
not  be  begun  against  any  child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen,  except  for  an 
offense  punishable  by  death  or  imprisonment  for  life,  unless  proceedings  against  it 
as  a  delinquent  child  have  been  begun  and  dismissed  as  aforesaid. 

SEC.  12.  If,  in  adjudging  a  person  to  be  a  delinquent  child,  the  court  shall  find,  as 
an  element  of  such  delinquency,  that  he  has  committed  an  act  involving  liability 
in  a  civil  action,  and  such  delinquent  child  shall  be  placed  on  probation,  as  herein 
provided,  the  court  may  require,  as  a  condition  thereof,  that  he  shall  make  restitution 
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or  reparation  to  the  injured  person,  to  such  an  extent  and  in  such  sum  as  the  court 
shall  determine.  If  the  payment  is  not  made  at  once,  it  shall  be  made  to  the  proba- 
tion officer,  who  shall  give  a  receipt  therefor,  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  payment,  shall 
pay  the  money  to  said  injured  person,  and  keep  on  file  his  receipt  therefor. 

SEC.  13.  If  a  boy  or  girl  is  adjudged  to  be  a  wayward  child  or  a  delinquent  child, 
as  defined  by  this  act,  a  parent  of  such  child  who  is  found  to  have  been  responsible 
for  such  waywardness  or  delinquency,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  jail  for  not  more  than  six  months. 

SEC.  14.  The  state  board  of  charity  shall  have  authority  to  supervise  the  probation 
work  for  wayward  and  delinquent  children,  and  to  make  such  inquiries  as  it  considers 
necessary  in  regard  to  the  same,  and  in  its  annual  report  may  make  such  recommenda- 
tions as  it  considers  advisable  for  the  improvement  of  methods  of  dealing  with  such 
children. 

CHAPTER  489. — Juvenile  court — Boston — Jurisdiction — Proceedings. 

SECTION  1.  A  court  is  hereby  established  in  the  city  of  Boston,  to  be  known  as  the 
Boston  Juvenile  Court. 

SEC.  2.  Said  court  shall  consist  of  one  justice  and  two  special  justices,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council.  There 
shall  be  a  clerk  of  said  court,  who  shall  also  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  for  a  term  of  five  years.  In  case  of  the  absence, 
death,  or  removal  of  the  clerk,  the  court  may  appoint  a  clerk  pro  tempore,  who  shall 
act  until  the  clerk  resumes  his  duties  or  until  the  vacancy  is  filled.  The  said  court 
shall  have  a  proper  seal,  and  all  processes  issuing  therefrom  shall  be  under  the  seal 
of  the  court,  shall  be  signed  by  the  clerk  and  shall  bear  the  teste  of  the  justice  of 
the  court,  unless  his  office  is  vacant,  in  which  case  it  shall  bear  the  teste  of  a  special 
justice  of  the  court. 

SEC.  4.  All  the  jurisdiction,  authority,  and  powers  vested  in  the  municipal  court 
of  the  city  of  Boston  or  the  justices  thereof,  or  which  are  conferred  upon  municipal 
courts  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  thirteen  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred 
and  six,  which  involve  the  trial,  sentencing,  commitment,  or  other  disposal  of  a  child ' 
under  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  or  the  receiving  of  complaints  and  the  issuing  of 
summonses,  warrants,  or  other  processes  in  relation  thereto,  or  which  relate  to  the 
care  of  neglected  children,  under  chapter  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  of  the  acts 
of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  three  and  acts  in  amendment  thereof  or  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  are  hereby  transferred  to,  and  vested  in,  the  court  hereby  established, 
and  in  the  justice  and  special  justices  thereof;  and  the  said  court  shall  have  juris- 
diction over  such  other  matters  as  may  come  before  it  under  this  act.  All  the  pro- 
visions of  law  which  relate  to  police,  district,  or  municipal  courts,  to  the  justices, 
special  justices,  and  clerks  thereof,  or  to  the  rights,  duties,  and  liabilities  of  parties 
to  proceedings  therein,  shall,  so  far  as  they  may  be  appropriate,  apply  to  said  court, 
its  justice,  special  justices,  and  clerk,  and  to  the  parties  to  proceedings  therein,  except 
as  herein  otherwise  provided.  The  court  hereby  established  may  continue  from 
time  to  time  the  hearing  in  respect  to  any  child  given  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  may  commit  such  child  to  any  institution  to  which  a  district  or  municipal 
court  in  the  city  of  Boston  is  now,  or  may  hereafter  be,  authorized  to  commit  such 
child,  or  may  impose  any  penalty  which  said  courts  are  authorized  to  impose.  The 
court  may  from  time  to  time  make  general  rules  in  reference  to,  and  provide  forms  of, 
procedure. 

SEC.  5.  So  far  as  possible  the  court  shall  hear  all  cases  in  chambers;  and  all  per- 
sons whose  presence,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  is  not  necessary  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  room. 

SEC.  6.  The  justice  of  the  court  hereby  established  shall  appoint  two  probation 
officers,  each  of  whom  shall  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  said  justice  and 
shall  have  general  authority  to  serve  such  process  as  may  be  directed  to  either  of 
them  by  the  court.  The  provisions  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  seventeen  of  the 
Revised.  Laws,  and  of  all  other  statutes  now  or  hereafter  applicable  to  probation  offi- 
cers connected  with  courts  in  the  city  of  Boston,  shall,  so  far  as  they  may  be  appro- 
priate, apply  to  said  probation  officers,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided.  The 
justice  may  also  appoint  as  many  deputy  probation  officers,  without  salary,  as  he 
may  deem  desirable.  They  shall  assist  probation  officers  in  such  ways  as  the  court 
may  direct  in  making  investigations  of  cases  of  children  against  whom  complaints 
have  been  made  and  in  the  care  of  children  who  have  been  placed  on  probation. 

SEC.  7.  In  case  a  warrant  is  issued  by  the  court  for  a  child's  arrest,  or  in  case  a 
child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  seventeen  years  is  arrested  without  a  warrant, 
as  provided  by  law,  in  order  to  avoid  the  incarceration  of  the  child,  if  practicable, 
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the  officer  to  whom  said  warrant  is  delivered,  or  who  has  arrested  the  child  without 
a  warrant,  as  the  case  may  be,  may,  unless  the  justice  or  magistrate  of  the  court 
issuing  such  warrant  has  otherwise  directed  in  the  warrant,  accept  the  written  promise 
of  the  parent,  guardian,  or  person  with  whom  it  is  stated  that  said  child  resides,  or 
any  other  reputable  person,  to  be  responsible  for  the  presence  of  said  child  in  court 
at  the  time  and  place  when  the  child  is  to  appear  and  at  any  other  time  to  which 
the  hearing  in  the  case  may  be  continued  or  adjourned  by  the  court.  Nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  admitting  of  said  child  to  bail,  in  accord- 
ance with  sections  twenty-nine  and  thirty  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  seventeen  of 
the  Revised  Laws. 

SEC.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Boston  public  schools 
and  of  any  teacher  therein,  and  of  the  person,  society,  or  corporation  in  charge  of  any 
private  school  and  of  the  teachers  therein,  to  furnish  to  the  said  court  from  time  to 
time  any  information  and  reports  requested  by  the  justice  thereof  relating  to  the 
attendance,  conduct,  and  standing  of  any  pupil  under  his,  her,  or  its  charge  if  said 
pupil  is  at  the  time  under  the  charge  of  the  court  hereby  established. 

ACTS  OF  1907. 
CHAPTER  137. — Juvenile  court — Boston — Jurisdiction. 

SECTION  1.  Nothing  contained  in  chapter  four  hundred  and  eighty-nine  of  the 
acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  being  "An  act  to  establish  a  juvenile 
court,"  shall  be  construed  to  transfer  from  or  prevent  vesting  in  any  court  or  justices 
except  the  municipal  court  of  the  city  of  Boston  and  the  justices  thereof,  any  juris- 
diction, authority,  or  powers  whatsoever. 

CHAPTER  411. — Juvenile  court — Boston — Children  attaining  the  age  of  seventeen  during 

proceedings. 

SECTION  1.  The  Boston  juvenile  court  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  authority 
over  all  children  who  become  seventeen  years  of  age  pending  adjudication  on  their 
cases,  or  during  continuances  or  probation,  or  after  their  cases  have  been  placed  on 
file,  which  it  would  have  had  prior  to  their  becoming  seventeen  years  of  age:  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  commit- 
ment of  any  child  over  seventeen  years  of  age  to  the  state  industrial  school  for  girls 
at  Lancaster  and  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  give  said  court  any  power  or 
authority  over  said  children  after  they  become  eighteen  years  of  age. 

ACTS  OF  1908. 
CHAPTER  465. — Delinquent  children — Commission  on  probation. 

SECTION  1.  The  chief  justice  of  the  superior  court  shall  appoint  five  persons,  one 
or  more  of  whom  may  be  justices  of  the  courts,  to  be  a  commission  on  probation. 
Their  terms  of  office  shall  be  so  designated  at  the  time  of  appointment  that  the  term 
of  one  member  shall  expire  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  July  in  each  of  the  five  years 
following;  and  in  each  year  hereafter  the  said  chief  justice  shall  in  like  manner  appoint 
one  member  for  a  term  of  five  years.  A  vacancy  in  the  commission  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  for  the  unexpired  term.  Any  member  of  the  commission  may 
be  removed  by  the  chief  justice.  The  commission  shall  appoint  a  deputy  commis- 
sioner, who  shall  be  its  executive  officer  and  shall  hold  office  during  its  pleasure. 
He  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  required  of  him  by  the  commission  and 
shall  receive  such  salary  as  it  shall  determine.  The  commission  shall  be  provided 
with  suitable  office  accommodations,  in  the  Suffolk  County  court-house  or  elsewhere, 
and  may  employ  such  assistance  as  is  needed  to  perform  its  work.  The  members 
of  the  commission  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  services  hereunder,  but  they 
and  the  deputy  commissioner  shall  be  allowed  the  necessary  expenses  incurred  in 
the  performance  of  their  official  duties.  The  expense  incurred  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  five  thousand  dollars  in  any  one  year  and  shall  be  paid  from  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  bills  therefor  shall  be  approved  and  paid 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  other  bills  against  the  Commonwealth  are  approved 
and  paid. 

SEC.  2.  The  commission  shall  prescribe  the  form  of  all  records  and  of  all  reports 
from  probation  officers  and  shall  make  rules  for  the  registration  of  reports  and  for  the 
exchange  of  information  between  the  courts.  It  shall  provide  for  such  organization 
and  cooperation  of  the  probation  officers  in  the  several  courts  as  may  seem  advisable. 
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To  promote  coordination  in  the  probation  work  of  the  courts,  the  commission  may  call 
a  conference  of  any  or  all  of  the  justices  of  the  municipal,  police,  and  district  courts, 
and  the  Boston  juvenile  court,  or  a  conference  of  any  or  all  of  the  probation  officers 
and  assistant  probation  officers,  and  a  member  of  the  commission  shall  preside  over 
all  such  conferences.  With  the  approval  of  the  commission,  the  prison  commission ors 
or  the  state  board  of  charity  may  hold  a  conference  with  any  or  all  of  the  probation 
officers  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  cooperation  of  such  officers  in  keeping  trace  of 
the  whereabouts  of  persons  who  are  at  liberty  from  the  prisons  of  the  Commonweal th. 
The  traveling  expenses  of  said  justices  or  officers  in  attending  any  conference  herein 
named  shall  be  paid  as  the  other  expenses  of  the  respective  courts  are  paid. 

SEC.  3.  Every  probation  officer,  except  whe«s  there  is  more  than  one  probation 
officer  in  any  court,  then  the  senior  probation  officer,  shall  transmit  to  the  commission, 
in  such  form  and  at  such  times  as  it  shall  require,  detailed  reports  regarding  the  w<  >rk 
of  probation  in  the  court,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  commission  a  record  shall  be 
kept  of  all  such  cases  as  the  commission  may  require  for  the  information  of  the  JUKI  icea 
and  probation  officers.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  police  officials  to  cooperate  with  the 
commission  and  the  probation  officers  in  obtaining  and  reporting  information  concern- 
ing persons  on  probation.  The  information  so  obtained  and  recorded  shall  be  accessi- 
ble at  all  times  to  the  justices  and  officers  of  the  courts,  to  the  police  commissioner 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  to  all  chiefs  of  police  and  city  marshals.  The  prison  com- 
missioners and  the  state  board  of  charity  shall  at  all  times  give  to  the  commission  and 
th^>  probation  officers  such  information  as  may  be  obtained  from  the  records  concerning 
prisoners  under  sentence  or  who  have  been  released. 

SEC.  4.  In  the  first  week  of  January  annually  the  commission  shall  transmit  to  the 
general  court  a  report  of  the  probation  work  of  the  courts  for  the  year  ending  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  September  preceding.  The  report  shall  include  such  information  as 
the  commission  may-  consider  to  be  useful,  with  any  suggestions  or  recommendations 
that  it  desires  to  make.  Five  hundred  copies  of  the  report  shall  be  printed  for  the 
special  use  of  the  commission. 

SEC.  5.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  affect  the  authority  of  the  courts  to 
require  the  keeping  by  their  probation  officers  of  probation  records  in  addition  to 
those  necessary  in  order  to  conform  to  forms  of  records  and  reports  prescribed  by  the 
commission.  The  authority  of  the  courts  to  approve  expenses  and  disbursements 
relating  to  the  probation  system  shall  not  be  affected  by  any  provision  of  this  act. 

CHAPTER  637. — Delinquent  children — Probation  officers. 

SECTION  1.  The  justice  of  each  police,  district,  and  municipal  court  included  in 
classes  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F  [having  a  population  of  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  to  thirty  thousand],  as  said  classes  are  defined  by  chapter  four  hundred  and 
fifty- three  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  four  and  acts  in  amendment 
thereof,  if  not  now  authorized  to  appoint  a  probation  officer  for  wayward  and  delin- 
quent children,  may  appoint  such  officer,  who  shall  hold  office  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  court  which  makes  the  appointment  and  shall  receive  from  the  county  such 
salary  as  the  court,  with  the  approval  of  the  county  commissioners,  shall  fix.  The 
justice  of  each  police,  district,  and  municipal  court  not  included  in  the  said  classes, 
excepting  the  municipal  court  of  the  city  of  Boston  and  the  central  district  court  of 
Worcester,  may  appoint  such  an  officer,  who  shall  serve  without  compensation.  Sal- 
aried probation  officers  appointed  as  herein  provided  shall  have,  and,  by  direction 
of  the  court,  unpaid  officers  may  have,  in  cases  of  such  children  and  of  juvenile  offend- 
ers, the  power  and  authority  of  probation  officers.  But  no  such  officer  shall  be 
appointed  until  the  commission  on  probation,  established  by  chapter  four  hundred 
and  sixty-five  of  the  acts  of  the  present  year,  shall  certify  that  his  appointment  is 
necessary. 

SEC.  2.  The  justice  of  every  police,  district,  and  municipal  court,  excepting  the 
municipal  court  of  the  city  of  Boston,  may  appoint  one  or  more  deputy  probation 
officers  without  compensation.  They  shall  assist  probation  officers  for  wayward  and 
delinquent  children  in  such  ways  as  the  court  shall  direct. 
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REGULATION  OF  BOSTON  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE." 

Employment  of  children  in  street  trades  —  Boston. 

No  minor  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall,  in  any  street  or  public  place  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  work  as  a  bootblack,  or  sell  or  expose  for  sale  any  books,  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  fuel,  fruits,  provisions,  ice,  live  animals,  brooms,  agricultural  implements, 
hand  tools  used  in  making  boots  and  shoes,  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  products  of  their  own  labor  or  the  labor  of  their  families,  unless  he  has  a  minor's 
license  granted  him  by  the  school  committee,  and  issued  to  him  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools  of  said  city,  for  so  working  or  for  so  selling  said  articles,  nor  unless  he  com- 
plies with  the  terms  of  said  license. 

The  principal  of  a  school  or  district,  in  which  a  minor  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  is  a  pupil,  shall  receive  the  application,  in  duplicate,  of  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  such  minor,  or  of  any  responsible  citizen  of  Boston,  for  a  license  for  such  minor  to 
work  as  a  bootblack,  or  to  sell  any  or  all  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, and  shall  forward  the  same  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  accompanied  by  the 
certificate  of  the  teacher  in  whose  class  said  minor  may  be,  and  of  the  said  principal, 
that  such  minor  is  an  attendant  at  such  school  and  that  they  approve  of  the  granting 
of  a  license  to  said  minor.  All  such  applications  if  approved  DV  the  superintendent 
shall  be  submitted  by  him  to  the  school  committee.  When  the  school  committee 
authorizes  the  issue  of  a  license,  the  superintendent  shall  return  to  said  principal  one 
of  said  duplicate  applications  for  filing,  retaining  the  other,  and  shall  send  to  said 
principal  a  minor's  license  and  badge,  and  said  principal  shall  issue  said  license  and 
badge  to  such  minor  authorizing  said  minor  to  go  about  from  place  to  place  in  the  city 
of  IJoston,  and  on  the  sidewalks  in  said  city,  to  sell  newspapers,  or  to  work  as  a  boot- 
black, or  in  the  streets  and  other  public  places  in  said  city  to  sell  any  or  all  of  the 
other  articles  enumerated  in  the  preceding  section.  Every  such  license  shall  be 
issued  and  accepted  on  the  condition  that  the  minor  shall  comply  with  the  terms  of 
the  following  section,  and  said  section  shall  be  printed  in  the  license.  A  charge  of 
twenty-five  cents  shall  be  made  for  each  badge. 

The  minor  shall  conform  to  the  -statutes,  the  ordinances  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and 
the  regulations  of  the  school  committee  of  said  city;  shall,  so  long  as  he  continues 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  attend,  during  every  session  thereof,  one  of  the  public 
schools,  or  some  regularly  established  school  in  the  city  of  Boston;  shall  surrender  his 
license  and  badge  when  notified  that  his  license  has  oeen  revoked,  to  the  principal 
aforesaid,  who  shall  return  the  same  immediately  to  the  superintendent;  shall  not 
transfer  or  lend  his  license  or  badge,  nor  furnish  any  unlicensed  minor  with  newspa- 
pers or  other  articles  to  sell;  shall  not  sell  newspapers  in  or  on  any  part  of  the  street 
other  than  the  sidewalk;  shall  not  sell  newspapers  in  or  on  a  street  car,  nor,  except 
on  the  days  of  national,  state,  or  city  elections,  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening; 
shall  not  work  as  a  bootblack  or  sell  newspapers  unless  he  is  over  ten  years  of  age; 
shall  not  sell  any  other  article  than  newspapers  unless  he  is  over  twelve  years  of  age; 
shall  not  at  any  time,  while  engaged  in  working  as  a  bootblack,  or  selling  articles  in 
public  places,  congregate  with  other  persons,  nor  make  any  unnecessary  noise,  nor  in 
any  way  disturb  or  annoy  persons  as  they  pass,  nor  occupy  any  stand  with  any  other 
person,  nor  allow  any  unlicensed  minor  to  assist  or  accompany  him,  nor  allow  idle 
persons  to  assemble  or  congregate  around  him,  or  around  any  stand  occupied  by  him, 
nor  so  work  or  sell  in  any  place  other  than  that  specified  in  his  license,  when  a  place 
is  so  specified,  nor  at  any  time,  while  so  working  or  selling,  fail  to  wear  conspicuously 
in  signt,  the  badge  furnished  to  him  by  said  superintendent  through  said  principal, 
nor  fail  to  exhibit  his  license  to  any  police  or  other  officer  of  said  city  if  requested  by 
him  to  do  so.  Any  minor  who  violates  any  of  said  terms  will  be  deprived  of  his  license 
and  badge  and  will  be  subject  to  a  fine.  The  superintendent  may  suspend  or  revoke 
said  license  at  any  time  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  school  committee. 

Licenses  shall  not  be  issued  to  girls. 


a  Section  17  of  chapter  65,  Revised  Laws  of  1902,  as  amended  by  chapter  151,  Acts  of  1906,  gives  to  the 
hool  committees  of  ci 
age  of  14  years  in  street 
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school  committees  of  cities  power  to  make  regulations  relative  to  the  employment  of  children  under  the 
trades  in  their  respective  cities. 
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NEW  JERSEY. 

ACTS  OF  1900. 

CHAPTER  102. — Probation  officers. 

SECTION  1.  The  judges  of  the  court  of  general  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  in  and 
for  each  county  in  this  State  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  if  in  their  judg- 
ment the  interests  of  justice  will  be  promoted  thereby,  to  appoint  one  officer  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  a  probation  officer,  as  hereinafter  defined,  and  under  the  direction 
of  said  court;  and  in  any  county  of  the  first  or  second  classes  the  said  court  may,  the 
consent  of  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders  thereof  having  first  been  obtained  by  reso- 
lution, appoint  as  many  assistant  probation  officers,  not  exceeding  three,  one  of  whom 
may  be  a  woman,  as  may  be  needed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act;  each  proba- 
tion officer  shall  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  court  making  the  appointment. 

SEC.  2.  Each  probation  officer  shall,  in  the  execution  of  his  official  duties,  have  all 
the  powers  of  a  constable  under  the  laws  of  this  State;  he  shall  keep  a  complete  and 
accurate  record  of  each  case  committed  to  his  care  or  investigated  by  him  in  suitable 
books,  to  be  provided  by  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders  of  the  county  for  that  pur- 
pose, which  record  shall  be  at  all  times  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  court  or  any 
person  appointed  by  the  court  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  of  all  magistrates  within  the 
county,  and  the  chief  of  police  or  other  head  officer  of  police  of  any  city,  town,  town- 
ship or  borough  within  the  county,  unless  otherwise  ordered  in  any  particular  case 
or  matter  by  the  court  appointing  him. 

SEC.  3.  The  probation  officer  shall,  whenever  directed  by  the  court,  carefully  in- 
quire into  the  antecedents,  character  and  offense  of  every  person  arrested  for  crime 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  appointing  him;  blanks  for  that  purpose  shall  be 
prepared  and  filed  in  his  office  in  each  case  for  the  use  of  the  court  and  for  reference. 

SEC.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  probation  officer  and  of  convicted  persons  committed  to  the  care 
of  such  probation  officer,  and  to  enforce  the  observances  thereof  by  persons  so  con- 
victed and  committed  to  the  care  of  the  probation  officer,  by  any  process  of  law  proper 
to  .be  issued  for  the  taking  into  custody  or  otherwise  of  any  person  after  conviction  of 
crime;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  court,  at  any  time  when  it  would  appear  that  the 
interests  of  justice  so  require,  to  impose  the  penalty  provided  by  law  for  the  offense 
for  which  any  person  may  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  probation  officer,  and 
to  direct  that  such  person  shall  enter  upon  the  sentence  when  so  imposed. 

SEC.  9.  Any  person  convicted  of  crime  and  released  upon  probation  who  shall 
violate  the  condition  of  his  probation  or  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  same 
or  who  shall  reengage  in  criminal  practices,  or  become  abandoned  to  improper  asso- 
ciations or  a  vicious  life,  may,  by  order  of  the  court,  be  taken  into  custody  and  sen- 
tenced for  his  original  offense,  and  in  computing  the  period  of  his  confinement,  if 
imprisonment  shall  be  imposed,  the  time  between  his  release  upon  probation  and  his 
rearrest  shall  not  be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  term;  Provided,  however.  That  no  person 
shall  be  so  taken  into  custody  or  sentenced  or  resentenced  under  this  act  for  any 
offense  for  which  he  may  have  been  released  upon  probation  after  a  period  of  three 
years  has  elapsed  from  the  date  of  the  original  conviction. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 
CHAPTER  219. — Juvenile  courts. 

SECTION  1.  When  a  boy  or  girl  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  arrested  upon 
complaint  of  any  crime  (except  murder  or  manslaughter),  or  of  being  a  disorderly  per- 
son, or  being  habitually  vagrant  or  being  incorrigible,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  magis- 
trate before  whom  he  or  she  shall  be  taken  to  forthwith  commit  said  boy  or  girl  to  the 
county  jail  to  await  trial  as  such  trial  is  hereinafter,  provided  or  to  parole  him  to  await 
trial,  upon  such  conditions  as  the  said  magistrate  shall  determine,  and  forthwith  send 
the  complaint  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  for  the  trial  of  juvenile  offenders  established: 
Provided,  however,  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  case  where  two  or  more  are  jointly 
charged  with  the  commission  of  some  crime,  and  one  of  them  is  over  the  age  of  sixteen 
years. 

SEC.  2  (as  amended  by  chapter  236,  Acts  of  1908).  The  judge  for  the  time  being  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas  of  each  and  every  county  of  this  State  shall  constitute  a 
court  for  the  trial  of  juvenile  offenders  in  and  for  such  county,  which  court  shall  be  a 
court  of  record  and  have  and  possess  the  jurisdiction  and  powers  conferred  by  this  act; 
the  clerks  of  the  respective  counties  shall  be  the  clerks  of  said  courts;  and  all  precepts, 
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writs  and  process  issuing  out  of  said  court  shall  be  signed  by  said  clerk  and  sealed 
with  the  seal  of  said  court  and  be  tested  on  the  day  the  same  may  be  issued  and  in 
the  name  of  the  judge  of  the  said  court.  Said  clerk  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  said  court  in  a  separate  book,  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose  by  the  board 
of  freeholders  of  each  county,  but  neither  the  record  of  the  conviction  of  juvenile 
offenders  contained  therein,  nor  the  fact  of  such  conviction,  shall  be  admissible  in 
evidence,  or  in  any  way  shown  in  any  action  or  proceeding  of  a  civil  or  criminal 
nature,  except  during  the  period  for  which  the  defendant  has  been  placed  on  probation 
by  any  of  said  courts  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  or  in  a  subsequent  criminal  action 
in  any  of  the  said  juvenile  courts.  The  sheriffs  of  the  respective  counties  shall  be 
the  officers  of  the  said  court  and  shall  have  and  possess  in  all  things  pertaining  to  said 
courts,  and  to  the  service  of  process  therein,  the  same  power  and  authority  as  in  the 
court  of  quarter  sessions. 

SEC.  3.  The  said  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  upon  receipt  of  said  com- 
plaint, shall  with  all  due  and  reasonable  speed  proceed  to  hold  a  session  of  said  court 
for  the  trial  of  juvenile  offenders;  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  prosecutor  to  prefer  to 
the  said  court  an  accusation  in  writing  alleging  that  the  said  offender  is  a  juvenile 
delinquent  and  has  committed  one  or  more  of  the  offenses  named  in  the  first  section 
of  this  act  upon  which  said  charge  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  based,  and  the  time  and 
place  when  and  where  the  same  was  committed;  to  which  accusation  the  boy  or 
girl  so  charged  shall  forthwith  be  brought  before  the  said  court  to  plead;  but  shall 
before  pleading  thereto  be  instructed  as  to  his  right  to  be  charged  upon  the  indict- 
ment or  presentment  of  the  grand  jury  and  to  have  a  trial  by  jury. 

SEC.  4.  The  court  shall  fix  an  early  day  for  his  or  her  trial  before  said  court,  and 
shall  cause  notice  to  be  given  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  said  boy  or  girl,  if  any 
there  be.  of  the  time  and  place  fixed  for  such  tnal,  and  shall  assign  counsel  to  said 
boy  or  girl,  if  he  or  she  be  not  able  to  procure  the  same,  which  counsel  shall  have 
free  access  to  such  boy  or  girl  at  all  reasonable  hours;  pending  such  hearing  the  said 
court  may  make  such  disposition  of  said  boy  or  girl  as  to  it  may  seem  best:  Provided, 
hoircrcr,  That  if  said  court  shall  think  proper,  it  may  refuse  to  hear  said  charge,  and 
may  send  the  complaint  to  the  grand  jury  of  the  county,  to  be  disposed  of  according 
to  law. 

SEC.  5.  The  said  notice,  unless  it  is  waived  by  said  parent  or  guardian,  shall  be 
served  by  the  sheriff,  a  constable  or  police  officer  by  delivering  a  copy  thereof  per- 
sonally t<>  ihr  party  [to]  whom  it  is  addressed  or  leaving  it  with  some  person  of  full 
age  at  the  place  of  residence  or  business  of  said  party  and  immediate  return  shall  be 
ni:KJ<-  to  said  court  under  oath  of  the  time  and  manner  of  such  service. 

SEC.  6.  At  the  time  and  place  mentioned  in  said  order,  or  the  time  and  place  to 
which  the  hearing  may  be  adjourned,  the  said  judge  shall  proceed  to  hold  a  session 
of  the  court  for  the  trial  of  juvenile  offenders,  for  the  trial  of  the  boy  or  girl  so  charged, 
and  the  said  court  shall  determine  and  adjudge  his  or  her  guilt  or  innocence,  and 
full  power  so  to  do  is  hereby  conferred  upon  said  court;  the  proceedings  for  bringing 
such  boy  or  girl  before  said  court  for  trial,  subpoenaing  of  witnesses,  his  or  her  plea 
and  trial  shall  be  in  conformity  with  the  law,  and  like  proceedings  in  the  court 
of  quarter  sessions. 

SEC.  7.  If  said  boy  or  girl  shall  plead  guilty  to  or  be  convicted  on  said  charge,  he  or 
she  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  to  be  a  juvenile  delinquent,  and  the  said  court  for 
the  trial  of  juvenile  offenders  may  commit  him  or  her  to  the  state  home  for  boys  or 
the  state  home  for  girls,  as  the  case  maybe;  or  may  commit  such  boy  or  girl  to  any  public 
institution  established  for  the  care,  custody,  instruction,  and  reform  of  juvenile  offenders 
which  is  maintained  by  the  county  in  which  said  court  is  located;  or  may  commit  said 
boy  or  girl  to  any  like  institution  maintained  by  any  city,  town,  township  borough 
or  other  municipality  in  such  county:  ProritM,  That  said  boy  or  girl  shall  resided 
such  city,  town,  township,  borough,  or  other  municipality;  or  may  suspend  sentence- 
or  may  suspend  sentence  and  order  said  offender  to  be  placed  upon  probation  under 
the  care  of  the  probation  officer  of  the  county.  For  such  time  and  upon  such  conditions 
as  the  court  may  determine;  or  may  render  and  record  against  such  boy  or  girl  such 
judgment  of  imprisonment  or  fine,  or  both,  as  is  provided  by  law  for  the  offence  upon 
which  such  conviction  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  based:  Provided,  That  where  tho 
otfence  charged  in  the  complaint  constitutes  a  crime  nothing  in  this  act  shall  prevent 
a  boy  or  girl  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  from  being  charged  upon  the  indictment 
or  presentment  of  a  grand  jury,  or  from  being  accorded  a  trial  by  jury,  if  he  or  she  so 
demands,  at  any  time  before  trial,  and  if  in  such  case  said  boy  or  girl  demands  the 
indictment  or  presentment  of  a  grand  jury  and  a  trial  by  jury,  the  complaint  shall  be 
sent  to  the  clerk  of  the  grand  jury  and  the  said  boy  or  girl  shall  be  dealt  with  according 
to  the  usual  course  of  law. 
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SEC.  8.  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  probation  officers  and  to  define 
their  duties  and  powers,"  approved  March  twenty-third,  nineteen  hundred,  with  the 
amendments  and  supplements  thereto,  shall  be  in  full  force  and  shall  apply  to  per- 
sons tried  and  convicted  by  the  said  court  for  the  trial  of  juvenile  offenders,  so  far  as 
it  may  be  applicable  thereto,  and  except  as  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

ACTS  OF  1905. 
CHAPTER  160. — Contributory  delinquency. 

SECTION  1.  In  all  cases  where  any  child  shall  be  a  delinquent  child  or  a  juvenile 
delinquent  person,  as  defined  by  the  statutes  of  this  State,  the  parent  or  parents,  legal 
guardian,  or  person  having  custody  of  such  child,  or  any  other  person  wilfully  respon- 
sible for,  or  by  any  continued  negligence  or  willful  act  encouraging,  causing,  or  con- 
tributing to  the  delinquency  of  such  child,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
trial  and  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars 
($1,000)  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  not  exceeding  (6)  six  months, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  court  may  impose  conditions  upon  any 
person  found  guilty  under  this  act,  and  so  long  as  such  person  shall  comply  therewith 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  the  sentence  imposed  may  be  suspended. 

NEW  YORK. 
CODE  OF  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE. 

Probation  officers. 

SECTION  lla  (as  amended  by  chapter  656,  Acts  of  1905).  1.  The  justices  of  the  courts 
having  original  jurisdiction  of  criminal  actions  in  the  State  shall  from  time  to  time 
appoint  a  person  or  persons  to  perform  the  duties  of  probation  officer  or  officers  as  here- 
inafter described,  within  the  jurisdiction  and  under  the  direction  of  said  court  or 
justice,  to  hold  such  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  court  or  justice  making  such 
appointment.  Such  probation  officer  or  officers  may  be  chosen  from  among  the  offi- 
cers of  a  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  or  of  any  charitable  or  benevo- 
lent institution,  society,  or  association  now  or  hereafter  duly  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State,  or  be  reputable  private  citizens,  male  or  female.  Any  officer  or 
member  of  the  police  force  of  any  city  or  incorporated  village  who  may  be  detailed 
to  do  duty  in  such  courts,  or  any  constable  or  peace  officer,  may  be  employed  as  proba- 
tion officer  upon  the  order  of  any  court  or  justice  as  herein  provided.  *  *  * 

CONSOLIDATED  LAWS  1909. 
CHAPTER  31,  ARTICLE  15. — Employment  of  children  in  street  trades. 

SECTION  220.  No  male  child  under  ten,  and  no  girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall 
in  any  city  of  the  first  or  second  class  sell  or  expose  or  offer  for  sale  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, or  periodicals  in  any  street  or  public  place. 

SEC.  221.  No  male  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  sell  or  expose  or  offer  for 
sale  said  articles  unless  a  permit  and  badge  as  hereinafter  provided  shall  have  been 
issued  to  him  by  the  district  superintendent  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  and 
school  district  where  said  child  resides,  or  by  such  other  officer  thereof  as  may  be 
officially  designated  by  such  board  for  that  purpose,  on  the  application  of  the  parent, 
guardian,  or  other  person  having  the  custody  of  the  child  desiring  such  permit  and 
badge,  or  in  case  said  child  has  no  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  then  on  the  applica- 
tion of  his  next  friend ,  being  an  adult.  Such  permit  and  badge  shall  not  be  issued  until 
the  officer  issuing  the  same  shall  have  received,  examined,  approved,  and  placed  on 
file  in  his  office  satisfactory  proof  that  such  male  child  is  of  the  age  of  ten  years  or 
upwards,  and  shall  also  have  received,  examined,  and  placed  on  file  the  written 
statement  of  the  principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  school  which  the  child  is 
attending,  stating  that  such  child  is  an  attendant  at  such  school,  that  he  is  of  the 
normal  development  of  a  child  of  his  age  and  physically  fit  for  such  employment,  and 
that  said  principal  or  chief  executive  officer  approves  the  granting  of  a  permit  and 
badge  to  such  child.  No  such  permit  or  badge  shall  be  valid  for  any  purpose  except 
during  the  period  in  which  such  proof  and  written  statement  shall  remain  on  file,  nor 
shall  such  permit  or  badge  be  authority  beyond  the  period  fixed  therein  for  its  dura- 
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tion.  After  having  received,  examined,  and  placed  on  file  such  papers  the  officer 
shall  issue  to  the  child  a  permit  and  badge.  Principals  or  chief  executive  officers  of 
schools  in  which  children  under  fourteen  years  are  pupils  shall  keep  complete  lists 
of  all  children  in  their  schools  to  whom  a  permit  and  badge  as  herein  provided  have 
been  granted. 

SEC.  222.  Such  permit  shall  state  the  date  and  place  of  birth  of  the  child,  the  name 
and  address  of  its  parent,  guardian,  custodian,  or  next  friend,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
describe  the  color  of  hair  and  eyes,  the  height  and  weight,  and  any  distinguishing 
facial  mark  of  such  child,  and  shall  further  state  that  the  papers  required  by  the  pre- 
ceding section  have  been  duly  examined  and  filed ;  and  that  the  child  named  in  such 
permit  has  appeared  before  the  officer  issuing  the  permit.  The  badge  furnished  by  the 
officer  issuing  the  permit  shall  bear  on  its  face  a  number  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  the  permit,  and  the  name  of  the  child.  Every  such  permit,  and  every  such  badge 
on  its  reverse  side,  shall  be  signed  in  the  presence  of  the  officer  issuing  the  same  by  the 
child  in  whose  name  it  is  issued . 

SEC.  223.  The  badge  provided  for  herein  shall  be  worn  conspicuously  at  all  times  by 
such  child  while  so  working;  and  all  such  permits  and  badges  shall  expire  annually  on 
the  lirst  day  of  January.  The  color  of  the  badge  shall  be  changed  each  year.  No 
child  to  whom  such  permit  and  badge  are  issued  shall  transfer  the  same  to  any  other 
person  nor  be  engaged  in  any  city  of  the  first  or  second  class  as  a  newsboy,  or  shall  sell, 
or  expose  or  offer  for  sale  newspapers,  magazines,  or  periodicals  in  any  street  or  public 
place  without  having  conspicuously  upon  his  person  such  badge,  and  he  shall  exhibit 
the  same  upon  demand  at  any  time  to  any  police  or  attendance  officer. 

SEC.  224.  No  child  to  whom  a  permit  and  badge  are  issued  as  provided  for  in  the 
preceding  sections  shall  sell  or  expose  or  offer  for  sale  any  newspapers,  magazines,  or 
periodicals  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  or  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

SEC.  225.  In  cities  of  the  first  or  second  class,  police  officers,  and  the  regular  attend- 
ance officers  appointed  by  the  board  of  education  who  are  hereby  vested  with  the 
powers  of  peace  officers  for  the  purpose,  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

SEC.  226.  Any  child  who  shall  work  in  any  city  of  the  first  or  second  class  in  any 
street  or  public  place  as  a  newsboy  or  who  shall  sell  or  expose  or  offer  for  sale  news- 
papers, magazines,  or  periodicals  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  article,  shall  be 
arrested  and  brought  before  a  court  or  magistrate  having  jurisdiction  to  commit  a 
child  to  an  incorporated  charitable  reformatory  or  other  institution  and  be  dealt  with 
according  to  law;  and  if  any  such  child  is  committed  to  an  institution  it  shall,  when 

Eracticable,  be  committed  to  an  institution  governed  by  persons  of  the  same  religious 
lith  as  the  parents  of  such  child .  The  permit  and  badge  of  any  child  who  violates  the 
provisions  of  this  article  may  be  revoked  by  the  officer  issuing  the  same,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  school  which  such 
child  is  attending,  or  upon  the  complaint  of  any  police  officer  or  attendance  officer, 
and  such  child  shall  surrender  the  permit  and  badge  so  revoked  upon  the  demand  of 
any  attendance  officer  or  police  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article.  The  refusal  of  any  child  to  surrender  such  permit  and  badge 
upon  such  demand,  or  the  sale  or  offering  for  sale  of  newspapers,  magazines,  or  period- 
icals in  any  street  or  public  place  by  any  child  after  notice  of  the  revocation  of  such 
permit  and  badge  shaft  be  deemed  a  violation  of  this  article  and  shall  subject  the  child 
to  the  penalties  provided  for  in  this  section. 

CHAPTER  40,  ARTICLE  44. — Probation — Children's  courts. 

SECTION  486.  *  *  *.  9.  \Yhenever  any  child  is  brought  before  any  court  or  magis- 
trate, to  be  dealt  with  under  any  of  the  subdivisions  of  this  section,  instead  of  com- 
mitting such  child  to  confinement  in  any  institution,  the  court  or  magistrate  may  place 
such  child  under  the  custody  of  a  probation  or  parole  officer,  and  at  any  time  within 
one  year  thereafter  such  court  or  magistrate,  may  issue  a  warrant  for  such  child,  and 
after  giving  such  child  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  may  make  the  commitment  which 
could  have  been  made  in  the  first  instance  as  aforesaid.  The  foregoing  provision  shall 
not  apply  to  a  children's  court  created  by  special  enactment  in  cities  01  the  first  class 
but  this  exception  shall  not  be  construed  as  taking  away  or  limiting  any  jurisdiction 
now  possessed  by  such  children's  courts. 

SEC.  487.  All  cases  involving  the  commitment  or  trial  of  children,  actually  or 
apparently  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  for  any  violation  of  law,  in  any  court  shall  be 
heard  and  determined  by  such  court,  at  suitable  times  to  be  designated  therefor  by  it, 
separate  and  apart  from  the  trial  of  other  criminal  cases,  of  which  session  a  separate 
docket  and  record  shall  be  kept.  All  such  cases  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  heard 
and  determined  in  a  separate  court  room  to  be  known  as  the  children's  court  and  to  be 
used  exclusively  for  the  examination  and  trial  of  children,  actually  or  apparently 
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under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  charged  with  any  offense.  And  all  such  cases  and  cases 
of  offenses  by,  or  against  the  person  of,  a  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  have 
preference  over  all  other  cases,  before  all  magistrates  and  in  all  courts  and  tribunals  in 
this  State,  both  civil  and  criminal;  and  where  a  child  is  committed  or  detained  as  a 
witness  in  any  case  such  case  shall  be  brought  to  trial  or  otherwise  disposed  of  without 
delay,  whether  the  defendant  be  in  custody  or  enlarged  on  bail. 

Contributory  delinquency. 

SECTION  494  (added  by  chapter  699,  Acts  of  1910).  1.  A  parent,  guardian  or  other 
person  having  custody  of  a  child  actually  or  apparently  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who 
omits  to  exercise  reasonable  diligence  in  the  control  of  such  child  to  prevent  such 
child  from  becoming  guilty  of  juvenile  delinquency  as  defined  by  statute,  or  from 
becoming  adjudged  oy  a  children's  court  in  need  of  the  care  and  protection  of  the 
State  as  defined  by  statute,  or  who  permits  such  a  child  to  associate  with  vicious, 
immoral  or  criminal  persons,  or  to  grow  up  in  idleness,  or  to  beg  or  solicit  alms,  or  to 
wander  about  the  streets  of  any  city,  town,  or  village  late  at  night  without  being  in  any 
lawful  business  or  occupation,  or  to  furnish  entertainment  for  gain  upon  the  streets  or 
in  any  public  place,  or  to  be  an  habitual  truant  from  school,  or  to  habitually  wander 
around  any  railroad  yard  or  tracks,  to  enter  any  house  of  prostitution  or  assignation,  or 
any  place  where  gambling  is  carried  on,  or  any  gambling  device  is  operated,  or  any 
policy  shop,  or  to  enter  any  place  where  the  morals  of  such  child  may  be  endangered 
or  depraved  or  may  be  likely  to  be  impaired,  and  any  such  person  or  any  other  person 
who  knowingly  or  willfully  is  responsible  for,  encourages,  aids,  causes,  or  connives  at, 
or  who  knowingly  or  willfully  does  any  act  or  acts  to  produce,  promote  or  contribute 
to  the  conditions  which  cause  such  child  to  be  adjudged  guilty  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
or  to  be  in  need  of  the  care  and  protection  of  the  State,  or  to  do  any  of  the  acts  herein- 
before enumerated,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

2.  Any  magistrate  presiding  over  a  court  having  the  jurisdiction  hereinafter  conferred 
upon  it  may  upon  an  oral  or  written  complaint,  or  upon  his  own  instance,  when  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  parent  or  guardian  or  other  person  should  be  prosecuted 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  issue  a  summons  directed  to  such  parent,  guardian  or 
other  person  substantially  as  follow  [follows]: 

IN   THE    NAME    OP  THE    PEOPLE    OF   THE    STATE    OF   NEW    YORK: 

To 

You  are  hereby  summoned  to  appear  before court  at to  the  end  that  an 

investigation  may  be  made  into  the  charge  that  you  have  contributed  to  or  are  respon- 
sible for of ,  and  upon  your  failure  to  appear  at  the  time  and 

(State  charge.)      (Name  of  child.) 
place  herein  mentioned  you  are  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars. 

Dated  at ,  this day  of ,  1910. 


(Signed  by  magistrate.) 

Such  summons  may  be  served  by  a  police  officer  or  by  any  other  person  designated 
by  the  magistrate,  and  if  the  person  summoned  does  not  appear  such  failure  to  appear 
shall  constitute  contempt,  and  may  be  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty-five 
dollars.  The  magistrate  may  issue  subpoenas  subject  to  the  same  penalties  for  dis- 
obedience thereof,  or  refusal  to  testify  thereunder,  as  provided  for  in  the  Code  of 
Civil  Procedure.  Upon  the  return  of  the  summons  the  magistrate  shall  inquire  into 
the  subject-matter  of  the  charge.  Whenever  during  the  investigation  the  magistrate 
is  satisfied  from  sworn  testimony  that  there  is  sufficient  cause  for  a  warrant  to  issue, 
instead  of  issuing  the  warrant,  if  he  deems  it  for  the  best  interest  of  the  person  sum- 
moned and  the  State,  upon  the  consent  of  the  person  summoned  given  in  open  court, 
the  magistrate  may  adjourn  the  investigation  from  time  to  time  for  a  period  aggre- 
gating not  more  than  one  year  and  place  the  person  summoned  under  the  oversight 
of  a  probation  officer  -  .iring  the  adjournment,  or  may  cause  the  person  summoned  to 
give  a  bond  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  not  to  exceed  one  year,  with  or 
without  sureties,  in  such  sum  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  as  he  may 
direct.  The  probation  officer  can  not  require  the  person  so  placed  under  his  over- 
sight to  do  more  than  to  satisfy  inquiries  regarding  the  conduct  or  condition  of  the 
child,  or  regarding  the  conduct  or  condition  of  su^h  person  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  conduct  or  condition  of  the  child.  The  condition  of  such  bond  shall  be  that  if 
the  obligor  shall  exercise  reasonable  diligence  during  the  time  fixed  in  the  bond, 
which  can  not  exceed  the  period  of  adjournment,  to  prevent  a  continuance  or  repeti- 
tion of  the  condition,  conduct,  act,  acts,  offense  or  offenses  of  such  child  as  was  the 
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special  cause  of  the  investigation,  and  if  charged  with  the  custody  of  the  child  also 
to  exercise  reasonable  diligence  in  the  discipline  and  control  of  such  child,  and  appear 
in  court  from  time  to  time  as  ordered,  then  the  bond  shall  be  void;  otherwise  in  full 
force  and  effect.  On  the  adjourned  day  the  person  summoned  must  appear  in  court 
and  if  the  magistrate  is  satisfied  that  the  person  summoned  has  exercised  reasonable 
diligence  to  prevent  such  continuance  or  repetition  of  the  condition,  conduct,  act, 
acts,  offense  or  offenses  of  such  child,  and  if  charged  with  the  custody  of  the  child  has 
also  exercised  reasonable  diligence  in  the  discipline  and  control  of  such  child  during 
the  period  of  adjournment  he  must  dismiss  the  proceeding  and  cancel  the  bond,  if 
any.  If  he  is  not  so  satisfied  he  must  either  issue  the  warrant,  or  upon  the  consent 
of  the  person  summoned  given  in  open  court  he  must  continue  the  adjournment,  pro- 
bationary oversight  and  bond,  if  any,  but  all  of  such  adjournments  can  not  exceed 
one  year  from  the  date  of  the  first  adjournment.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall 
interfere  with  the  right  of  a  magistrate  to  issue  the  warrant  in  the  first  instance  upon 
sworn  information,  or  at  the  close  of  the  investigation,  and  the  magistrate  who  pre- 
sided at  the  investigation,  or  his  successor,  may  at  any  time  during  the  adjournment, 
upon  notice  to  the  person  summoned  to  appear  and  show  cause,  revoke  and  cancel 
the  adjournment  and  issue  the  warrant. 

3.  Whenever  a  person  is  convicted  of  the  misdemeanor  hereinbefore  defined  and 
sentence  is  suspended  the  court  may  place  the  defendant  upon  probation  for  a  period 
of  not  more  than  one  year:  Provided,  That  the  court  may  cause  the  defendant  to  give  a 
bond  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  or  without  sureties,  in  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars.     The  condition  of  such  bond  shall  be  that  if  the 
obligor  shall  exercise  reasonable  diligence  during  the  time  fixed  in  the  bond,  which  can 
not  exceed  one  year,  to  prevent  a  continuance  or  repetition  of  the  condition,  conduct, 
act,  acts,  offense  or  offenses  of  such  child  which  was  the  cause  of  defendant's  prosecu- 
tion, and  if  charged  with  the  custody  of  the  child  also  to  exercise  reasonable  diligence 
in  the  discipline  and  control  of  such  child  and  appear  in  court  from  time  to  time  as 
ordered,  then  such  bond  shall  be  null  and  void,  otherwise  in  full  force  and  effect. 
The  magistrate  who  presided  at  the  trial,  or  his  successor,  if  he  is  satisfied  that  the 
defendant  has  violated  the  terms  and  conditions  of  probation  and  bond,  if  any,  may 
at  any  time  revoke  and  cancel  the  suspension  of  sentence  and  probation  and  impose 
sentence. 

4.  The  prosecution  of  all  bonds  given  during  an  adjournment  of  an  investigation  or 
after  conviction  herein  shall  be  upon  the  order  of  the  magistrate  who  presided  at  the 
investigation  or  trial,  or  his  successor,  and  all  money  collected  on  such  bonds  shall  in 
the  discretion  of  such  magistrate  be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  county  treasurer  to 
be  expended  under  the  orders  of  the  magistrate  or  his  successor  for  the  benefit  of  the 
child  or  children  in  whose  interest  such  bond  is  given. 

5.  Original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  proceedings,  investigations  and  trials 
instituted  under  this  act  is  limited  to  courts  of  special  sessions,  police  and  city  courts 
presided  over  by  magistrates  who  hold  or  are  assigned  to  children's  courts,  except  in 
the  city  of  New  York  where  the  jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  upon  and  shall  be 
exercised  by  the  city  magistrate. 

ARTICLE  196. — Crimes  of  children — Sentence  to  imprisonment. 

SECTION  2186  (as,  amended  by  chapter  478,  Acts  of  1909).  Where  a  male  person 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years  is  convicted  of  a  felony,  or  where 
the  term  of  imprisonment  of  a  male  convict  for  a  felony  is  fixed  by  the  trial  court  at 
one  year  or  less,  the  court  may  direct  the  convict  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  county  peni- 
tentiary, instead  of  a  state  prison,  or  in  a  county  jail  located  in  the  county  where 
sentence  is  imposed.  A  child  of  more  than  seven  and  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age, 
who  shall  commit  any  act  or  omission  which,  if  committed  by  an  adult,  would  be  a 
crime  not  punishable  by  death  or  life  imprisonment,  shall  not  be  deemed  guilty  of 
any  crime,  but  of  juvenile  delinquency  only,  but  any  other  person  concerned  therein, 
whether  as  principal  or  accessory,  who  otherwise  would  be  punishable  as  a  principal 
or  accessory  shall  be  punishable  as  a  principal  or  accessory  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
such  child  were  over  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  the  crime  was  committed.  Any 
child  charged  with  any  act  or  omission  which  may  render  him  guilty  of  juvenile 
delinquency  shall  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  now  is  or  may  hereafter  be 
provided  in  the  case  of  adults  charged  with  the  same  act  or  omission  except  as  specially 
provided  heretofore  in  the  case  of  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

SEC.  2194.  When  a  person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  is  convicted  of  a  crime,  he  may, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  instead  of  being  sentenced  to  fine  or  imprisonment,  be 
placed  in  charge  of  any  suitable  person  or  institution  willing  to  receive  him,  and  be 
thereafter,  until  majority  or  for  a  shorter  term,  subjected  to  such  discipline  and  control 
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of  the  person  or  institution  receiving  him  as  a  parent  or  guardian  may  lawfully  exer- 
cise over  a  minor.  A  child  under  sixteen1  years  of  age  committed  for  misdemeanor, 
under  any  provision  of  this  chapter,  must  be  committed  to  some  reformatory,  charitable 
or  other  institution  authorized  by  law  to  receive  and  take  charge  of  minors.  And  when 
any  such  child  is  committed  to  an  institution  it  shall,  when  practicable,  be  committed 
to  an  institution  governed  by  persons  of  the  same  religious  faith  as  the  parents  of  such 
child. 

CHAPTER  54,  ARTICLE  3. — State  probation  commission. 

SECTION  30.  The  state  probation  commission  is  continued.  Such  commission  shall 
exercise  general  supervision  over  the  work  of  probation  officers  throughout  the  State, 
and  shall  consist  of  seven  members,  who  shall  serve  without  compensation  as  members 
of  such  commission.  The  state  board  of  charities,  and  the  state  commission  of  prisons, 
shall,  respectively,  once  each  year,  designate  a  member  of  their  respective  bodies,  to 
act  as  members  of  the  state  probation  commission;  and  the  commissioner  of  education 
shall  be,  ex  officio,  a  member  thereof.  As  the  terms  of  the  appointive  members,  first 
appointed  by  the  governor,  shall  expire,  their  successors  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  within  thirty  days  thereafter  for  a  term  of  four  years  each.  All  vacancies 
occurring  among  appointive  members,  from  whatsoever  cause,  shall  be  filled  as  soon 
as  practicable  thereafter  by  the  governor  for  the  unexpired  term.  Any  appointive 
member  may  be  removed  by  the  governor  for  cause  and  after  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  before  the  governor.  The  state  commission  shall  meet  at  stated  times  to  be 
fixed  by  such  commission,  not  less  often  than  once  every  two  months.  It  shall  collect 
and  publish  statistical  and  other  information  as  to  the  operations  of  the  probation 
system.  It  shall  keep  itself  informed  as  to  the  work  of  all  probation  officers,  and  shall 
from  time  to  time  inquire  into  their  conduct  and  efficiency.  It  shall  endeavor,  by 
such  means  as  may  seem  to  it  most  suitable,  to  secure  the  effective  application  of  the 
probation  system  and  enforcement  of  the  probation  law  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  It 
shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature  showing  its  proceedings  under  this 
article  and  the  results  of  the  probation  system  as  administered  in  the  various  localities 
in  the  State,  with  any  suggestions  or  recommendations  it  may  consider  wise  for  the 
more  effectual  accomplishment  of  the  general  purposes  of  this  article.  Said  commis- 
sion in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  shall  have  access  to  all  offices  and  records  of  proba- 
tion officers,  but  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  giving  said  commission  access 
to  the  records  of  any  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  or  humane 
society.  The  state  commission  may  direct  an  investigation  by  a  committee  of  one  or 
more  of  its  members  of  the  work  of  any  probation  officer  and  for  this  purpose,  the 
member,  or  members,  designated  to  make  such  investigation  are  hereby  empowered 
to  issue  compulsory  process  for  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
papers,  to  administer  oaths,  and  to  examine  persons  under  oath,  and  to  exercise  the 
same  powers  in  respect  to  such  proceeding  as  belong  to  referees  appointed  by  the 
supreme  court. 

SEC.  31.  The  state  probation  commission  shall  employ  a  chief  executive  officer,  who 
shall  be  its  secretary,  and  who  shall  receive  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  three 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  a  year;  a  stenographer  and  such  other  employees, 
within  the  limits  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  its  use  by  the  legislature,  as  may  be 
necessary  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  such  commission.  The  duties  of  such 
executive  officer  and  other  employees  shall  be  designated  by  said  commission.  The 
legislature  shall  provide  for  the  necessary  and  reasonable  traveling  expenses  of  the 
members  of  said  commission  and  of  the  employees  thereof.  •  Such  salaries  and  expenses 
shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  after  approval  by  the 
commission. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 

CHAPTER   466,  CHARTER    OF  THE    CITY   OF   NEW   YORK. 

Children's  courts. 

SECTION  1418  (as  amended  by  chapter  590,  Acts  of  1902).  The  justices  of  special  ses- 
sions of  the  first  division  shall,  as  soon  as  a  special  court  building  can  be  put  in  readi- 
ness, assign  a  separate  part  for  the  hearing  and  disposition  of  cases  heretofore  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  city  magistrates  involving  the  trial  or  commitment  of  children, 
which  part  shall  be  called  the  children's  court;  and  in  all  such  cases  the  justice  or 
justices  holding  said  court  shall  have  all  the  powers,  duties,  and  jurisdiction  now 
possessed  by  the  city  magistrates  within  said  first  division,  and  such  other  and  further 
powers,  duties,  and  jurisdiction  as  are  contained  in  the  following  section.  Said  chil- 
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dren's  court  shall  be  held  by  one  or  more  of  the  justices  of  special  sessions  of  the  first 
division,  as  the  circumstances  require,  in  such  manner  as  the  said  justices  shall  by 
rule  provide.  Whenever,  under  any  provision  of  law,  after  said  separate  part  shall  be 
assigned,  a  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  unless  jointly  charged  with  one  or  more 
persons  above  that  age,  is  taken  into  custody,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officer  having 
the  child  in  charge,  and  at  the  earliest  time  when  a  justice  will  be  present,  to  take  such 
child  before  the  children's  court,  and  shall  not  take  said  child,  knowingly,  to  any  city 
magistrate's  court,  or  before  any  city  magistrate,  except  for  the  purpose  of  giving  bail. 
If  through  inadvertence  any  such  child  shall  be  arraigned  before  a  city  magistrate,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  magistrate,  as  soon  as  the  age  of  such  child  is  discovered,  to 
transfer  the  case  to  the  children's  court,  and  if  any  papers  have  been  prepared,  to 
indorse  the  transfer  thereon  and  to  send  the  same  with  the  officer  to  said  court;  and  it 
is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  officer  to  take  such  child  with  said  papers  to  the  chil- 
dren's court  with  all  convenient  speed,  to  be  heard  and  disposed  of,  pursuant  to  law,  by 
the  justice  there  presiding.  The  said  court  shall  be  held  in  some  building  separate 
and  apart  from  one  used  for  the  trial  of  persons  above  the  age  of  sixteen  charged  with 
any  criminal  offense,  and,  if  practicable,  in  the  building  which  has  been  appropriated 
and  set  aside,  by  the  sinking  fund  commissioners,  as  a  children's  court.  Nothing 
herein  contained  shall  affect  any  provisions  of  law  with  respect  to  the  temporary 
commitment  by  magistrates  of  children  as  witnesses  for  the  trial  of  any  criminal 
( •;!-••.  For  statistical  purposes  the  clerk  of  said  children's  court,  annually,  at  such  time 
and  in  such  form  as  the  board  of  city  magistrates  of  the  first  division  may  require, 
shall  prepare,  in  duplicate,  a  report  of  the  arrests,  commitments  and  dispositions, 
with  such  other  data  as  said  board  may  require,  of  all  persons  arraigned  in  or  brought 
before  such  court  during  Ihe  year;  one  of  which  said  duplicates  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  board  of  city  magistrates  to  be  included  in  its  annual  report;  and  the  other 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  mayor  and  be  printed  in  the  City  Record. 

SEC.  1419  (added  by  chapter  590,  Acts  of  1902).  In  addition  to  the  powers,  duties,  and 
jurisdiction  heretofore  conferred,  the  court  of  special  sessions  of  the  first  division,  and 
the  justices  thereof,  shall  supersede  the  city  magistrates  in  the  trial,  determination,  and 
disposition  of  all  cases  concerning  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  unless  upon  a 
criminal  charge  in  which  two  or  more  persons  are  jointly  charged  and  some  of  them 
an-  above  that  age,  and  the  said  court,  and  the  justices  thereof,  snail  have  and  exercise 
the  powers,  duties,  and  jurisdiction  as  follows: 

1.  The  said  court  of  special  sessions  of  the  first  division  shall  hear  and  adjudicate  all 
charges  of  a  criminal  nai  un-  against  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  of  the  grade  of, 
or,  under  section  six  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  the  penal  code,  permitted  to  be  tried 
as  misdemeanors,  including  all  charges  coming  within  the  summary  jurisdiction  of 
magistrates,  and  impose  or  suspend  sentence  or  remit  to  probation  pursuant  to  law. 
But  all  such  hearings  and  trials  shall,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  be  had  in  a  court 
room  exclusively  used  for  the  hearing  and  disposition  of  children's  cases. 

2.  Such  court,  as  provided  in  section  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighteen,  shall 
be  open  each  day,  except  Sundayaund  legal  holidays,  during  such  hours  as  the  justices 
of  special  sessions  of  the  first  division,  by  public  rule  shall  determine,  and  one  of  said 
justices  shall  be  in  attendance  who  shall  possess  and  exercise,  as  to  all  matters  arising 
in  said  court,  all  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  now  conferred  on  city  magistrates,  and 
unless  an  objection  shall  be  interposed  by  the  prosecution  or  the  defense  at  or  before 
the  time  the  defendant,  or  defendants,  are  called  upon  to  plead  to  a  charge  graded,  or 
permitted  by  law,  as  a  misdemeanor,  all  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  special 
sessions. 

3.  If  an  objection  be  interposed,  as  provided  for  in  the  preceding  subdivision,  or 
thereafter  if  permitted  by  the  justice  presiding,  the  case  shall  be  adjourned  to  some 
future  day  when,  either  in  the  same  building  or  at  the  main  court,  as  the  justice  of 
special  sessions  shall  regulate,  a  trial  may  be  had  before  three  justices. 

4.  Any  order,  determination,  or  judgment  of  one  of  said  justices  when  sitting  alone 
pursuant  to  the  foregoing  provisions,  or  any  two  of  said  justices  when  three  are  sitting, 
shall  be  the  order,  determination,  or  judgment  of  said  children's  court  sitting  as  a  court 
of  special  sessions. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 

No.  65. — Children  under  sixteen  years  of  age — Commitment. 

SECTION  1.  No  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  committed  by  any 
magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace  to  any  institution  for  the  purpose  of  correction  or 
reformation,  but  all  applications  for  such  commitment  shall  be  made  to  the  court  of 
quarter  sessions  of  the  county. 
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No.  98. — Children  under  sixteen  years  of  age — Detention  prior  to  trial. 

SECTION  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  in  each 
county  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  provide  in  the  county  a  separate  room,  or  rooms,  or 
a  suitable  building,  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  confinement  of  any  and  all  children, 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  who  may  be  in  custody,  awaiting  trial  or  hearing  in 
the  courts  of  the  county. 

No.  205. — Juvenile  courts — Probation  officers — Commitment. 

SECTION  1.  The  courts  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace,  within  the  several  counties 
of  this  Commonwealth,  shall  have  and  possess  full  jurisdiction  in  all  proceedings 
which  may  be  brought  before  them  affecting  the  treatment  and  control  of  dependent, 
neglected,  incorrigible,  and  delinquent  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  this  act  the  words  "dependent  child"  and  ''neglected  child"  shall 
mean  any  child  who  is  destitute,  homeless,  abandoned,  or  dependent  upon  the  public 
for  support,  or  who  has  not  proper  parental  care  or  guardianship.  The  words  "incor- 
rigible children  "  shall  mean  any  child  who  is  charged  by  its  parent  or  guardian  with 
being  unmanageable.  The  words  "delinquent  child  "  shall  mean  any  child,  including 
such  as  have  heretofore  been  designated  "incorrigible  children,"  who  may  be  charged 
with  the  violation  of  any  law  of  this  Commonwealth,  or  the  ordinances  of  any  city, 
borough,  or  township. 

The  powers  of  the  court  of  quarters  sessions  of  the  peace,  as  provided  for  in  this 
act,  may  be  exercised  by  any  one  or  more  judges  of  such  court,  who  may  be  assigned 
for  the  purpose  at  a  session  of  said  court,  which  shall  be  known  as  the  juvenile  court; 
and  all  sessions  of  such  juvenile  court  shall  be  held  separate  and  apart  from  any  session 
of  the  court  held  for  the  purpose  of  its  general  criminal  or  other  business,  and  the  records 
of  the  proceedings  of  such  juvenile  court  shall  be  kept  in  a  docket,  separate  from  all 
other  proceedings  of  said  court. 

SEC.  2.  The  powers  of  the  court  may  be  exercised: 

(1)  Upon  the  petition  of  any  citizen,  resident  of  the  county,  setting  forth  that  a 
child  is  neglected,  dependent  or  delinquent,  and  is  in  need  of  the  care  and  protection 
of  the  court. 

(2)  Whenever  any  magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace,  in  committing  a  child  arrested 
for  an  indictable  offense,  shall  certify  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  good  of  the  child  and 
the  interests  of  the  State  do  not  require  a  prosecution  upon  an  indictment,  under  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  Commonwealth. 

(3)  Whenever,  after  return  made  by  a  magistrate  of  the  proceedings,  upon  the 
arrest  of  such  delinquent  child  for  an  indictable  offense,  the  district  attorney  of  the 
county,  either  before  or  after  the  indictment,  shall  certify  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
good  of  the  child  and  the  interests  of  the  State  do  not  require  a  prosecution  upon  an 
indictment,  under  the  criminal  laws  of  this  Commonwealth. 

(4)  Whenever,  upon  the  trial  of  any  indictment  of  such  delinquent  child,  the  judge 
trying  the  cause  is  of  opinion  that  the  good  of  the  child  and  the  interests  of  the  State 
do  not  require  a  conviction  under  the  criminal  laws  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Upon  the  filing  of  any  petition,  as  above  set  forth,  or  whenever  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  has  attached  by  the  filing  of  a  certificate  of  a  magistrate  or  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  of  the  district  attorney,  or  by  the  action  of  a  judge,  as  above  set  forth,  it 
shall  be  within  the  power  of  the  judge  holding  said  juvenile  court  to  make  all  necessary 
orders  for  compelling  the  production  of  such  child,  and  the  attendance  of  the  parents 
and  all  persons  having  the  custody  or  control  of  the  child  or  with  whom  the  child 
may  be;  and  pending  the  final  disposition  of  any  case  the  child  shall  be  subject  to 
the  order  of  the  court  and  may  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  control  of  its  parents  or 
the  person  having  it  in  charge,  or  of  the  probation  officer,  or  may  be  kept  in  some 
place  provided  by  the  state  or  county  authorities,  or  by  any  association  having  for 
one  of  its  objects  the  care  of  delinquent  or  neglected  children,  as  the  court  may  order. 

SEC.  3.  The  court  shall  appoint  or  designate  one  or  more  discreet  persons  of  good 
character  to  serve  as  probation  officers  during  the  pleasure  of  the  court,  said  probation 
officers  to  receive  no  compensation  from  the  public  treasury;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  all  probation  officers  so  appointed  to  make  such  investigations  as  may  be  required 
by  the  court  to  be  present  in  court  when  the  case  is  heard  and  to  furnish  to  the  court 
such  information  and  assistance  as  the  judge  may  require  and  to  take  such  charge  of 
any  child,  before  and  after  trial,  as  may  be  directed  by  the  court.  And  such  assent 
shall  be  sufficient  to  authorize  the  court  to  enter  the  proper  order  or  decree  of  adoption. 
Such  guardianship  shall  not  include  the  guardianship  of  any  estate  of  the  child. 

SEC.  4.  At  the  hearing  the  judge  or  judges  holding  such  session  of  the  court  shall 
determine,  after  an  inquiry  into  the  facts,  what  order  for  the  commitment  and  custody 
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and  care  of  the  child,  the  child's  own  good  and  the  best  interests  of  the  State  may 
require;  and  may  commit  such  child  to  the  care  of  ite  parents,  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  a  probation  officer,  or  to  some  suitable  institution  or  the  care  of  some  reputable 
citizen  of  good  moral  character,  or  to  the  care  of  some  training  school,  or  to  an  indus- 
trial school,  or  the  care  of  some  association  willing  to  receive  it;  and  in  either  such 
case  it  shall  be  within  the  power  of  the  court  to  make  an  order  upon  the  parent  or 
parents  of  any  such  child  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  child  such  sum  as  the 
court  may  determine,  it  being  further  provided  that,  in  all  cases  in  which  a  delinquent 
child  shall  be  committed  to  the  care  of  a  reformatory  institution,  when  such  child 
shall  be  discharged  from  such  institution  the  court  shall  be  duly  advised  thereof  and 
a  record  of  such  discharge  shall  be  kept  in  the  juvenile  court  docket. 

SEC.  5.  In  any  case  where  the  court  shall  award  a  dependent  child  to  the  care  of 
any  association  or  individual,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  child 
shall,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  become  a  ward  and  be  subject  to  the  guardianship  of 
the  association  or  individual  to  whose  care  it  is  committed.  Such  association  or  indi- 
vidual shall  have  authority  to  place  such  child  in  a  family  home,  with  or  without 
indenture,  and  may  be  made  party  to  any  proceedings  for  the  legal  adoption  of  the 
child  and  may,  by  its  or  his  attorney  or  agent,  appear  in  any  court  where  such  pro- 
ceedings are  pending  and  assent  to  such  adoption. 

SEC.  6.  In  the  case  of  a  delinquent  child  the  court  may  continue  the  hearing  from 
time  to  time,  and  may  commit  the  child  to  the  care  and  guardianship  of  a  probation 
officer  duly  appointed  by  the  court,  and  may  allow  said  child  to  remain  in  its  own 
home,  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  probation  officer,  such  child  to  report  to  the 
probation  officer  as  often  as  may  be  required,  and  subject  to  be  returned  to  the  court 
for  further  proceedings  whenever  such  action  may  appear  to  be  necessary,  or  the  court 
may  commit  the  child  to  the  care  and  guardianship  o!  the  probation  officer,  to  be  placed 
in  a  suitable  family  home,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  such  probation  officer,  or  it 
may  authorize  the  said  probation  officer  to  board  out  the  said  child  in  some  suitable 
family  home,  in  case  provision  is  made  by  the  voluntary  contribution  or  otherwise 
for  the  payment  of  the  board  of  such  child,  until  a  suitable  provision  may  be  made 
for  the  child  in  a  home  without  such  payment;  or  the  court  may  commit  the  child  to 
a  suitable  institution  for  the  care  of  delinquent  children;  or  to  any  society  duly  incor- 
porated, having  for  one  of  its  objects  the  protection  of  dependent  or  delinquent 
children. 

SEC.  7.  No  child,  pending  a  hearing  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  held 
in  confinement  in  any  county  or  other  jail,  police  station  or  in  any  institution  to 
which  adult  convicts  are  sentenced. 

SEC.  8  (as  amended  by  act  No.  73,  Acts  of  1909).  All  orders  which  may  hereafter 
be  made  by  the  several  courts  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  of  this  Commonwealth, 
respecting  the  commitment  to  institutions,  or  other  judicial  disposal,  of  minors,  undei 
the  age  of  sixteen  years,  by  virtue  of  the  several  provisions  of  this  act  or  any  of  them, 
shall l>e  subject  to  amendment,  change  or  extension  by  the  judges  thereof  sitting  in 
juvenile  court,  upon  motion  of  the  district  attorney  or  chief  probation  officer,  or 
upon  petition  of  any  other  person  or  persons  in  interest,  after  at  least  five  (5)  days' 
written  notice  both  to  the  district  attorney  and  the  chief  probation  officer,  up  to  the 
time  when  such  minors  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years;  and  in  the 
case  of  any  minor  to  whom  the  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  court  has  attached  or  shall 
attach  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  who  has  been  or  shall  be  released 
on  probation  before  he  or  she  has  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  such  probation 
shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court,  be  taken  to  continue  in 
full  force  and  effect  until  such  minor  attains  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

SEC.  9.  The  court,  in  making  all  orders  for  the  commitment  of  children,  shall  place 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  in  care  and  custody  of  persons  having  the  same  religious 
belief  as  the  parents  of  the  child,  or  with  some  association  which  is  controlled  by 
persons  of  such  religious  belief;  and  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  provide,  in  making 
orders  for  commitment,  that  the  care,  custody,  and  discipline  of  the  child  shall  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  that  which  should  be  given  by  its  parents.  In  all  cases  where  it 
can  properly  be  done  the  child  shall  be  placed  in  an  approved  family  home  and  become 
a  member  of  the  family  by  legal  adoption  or  otherwise. 

SEC.  10.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  commit  the  custody  of  any  delinquent  child, 
under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  to  any  institution  of  correction  or  reformation,  unless, 
after  the  care  and  oversight  given  such  child  under  the  probation  system  provided 
for  by  this  act,  the  court  finds  that  the  best  interests  of  the  child  and  the  welfare  of 
the  community  require  such  commitment;  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  commit  the 
custody  of  any  neglected  or  dependent  child,  who  is  delinquent  to  any  institution  of 
correction  or  reformation  in  which  delinquent  children  are  received,  nor  shall  any 
delinquent  child  be  committed  to  any  institution  in  which  dependent  or  neglected 
children  are  received. 
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SEC.  11.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  in  derogation  of  the  powers  of  the 
courts  of  quarters  session  and  oyer  and  terminer  to  try,  upon  an  indictment,  any 
delinquent  child  who,  in  due  course  may  be  brought  to  trial. 

ACTS  OP'  1909. 
No.  241. — Contributory  delinquency. 

SECTION  1.  All  persons  who  contribute  to  the  delinquency  of  any  minor  to  whom 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  juvenile  court  within  this  Commonwealth  has  attached,  or 
shall  hereafter  attach,  or  who  knowingly  assist  or  encourage  such  minor  in  violating 
his  or  her  parole  or  any  order  of  the  said  court,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and, 
upon  conviction,  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars, 
or  to  undergo  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court. 

SEC.  2.  In  trials  or  hearings  upon  charges  of  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
knowledge  of  the  delinquent's  minority,  and  of  the  said  court's  orders  and  decrees 
concerning  such  minor,  shall  be  presumed  in  the  absence  of  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
contrary. 
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of  girls 117 

Of  boy  delinquents,  in  detail 89-92 

Offenses  committed  by  girls  showing  relation  to 109, 110 

Offenses  showing  direct  relation  to 97-112 

Relation  between  offenses  and,  nature  of,  among  delinquents — 

boys    100-102 

girls 109,110 

Showing  delinquency  cases  chargeable  to  occupation,  number  of  delinquents  in  by  offense— 

bovs 104 

girls Ill 

Showing  largest  number  of  delinquent  boys  and  girls,  and  per  cent  of  total  delinquents  of  each  sex.        69 

Showing  largest  proportion  of  boys  committing  specified  offenses,  and  per  cent  of  total  delinquent 
boys  engaged  in  the  specified  occupation 73 

Six  selected,  delinquent  boys  in 78-93 

Six  selected,  delinquent  boys  in — 

by  nativity  of  parents 88 

by  parental  condition 86 

Six  selected,  number  and  per  cent  of  delinquent  boys  under  12  years  of  age  in  each  of 83 

Six  selected,  per  cent  of  delinquent  boys  by,  in  each  of  four  certain  conditions 89 

Specified,  of  delinquents  at  any  time  employed  therein,  and  cases  of  night  work- 
boys....  115,116 

girls 117 

Offenders,  juvenile.    (Sec  Boys;  Children;  Delinquents;  and  Girls.) 
Offenses  among  juvenile  delinquents: 

As  connected  with  occupations- 
boys...  100-102 

girls 109,110 

By  sex,  and  school  attendance  of  delinquents 46-51 

Certain  specified,  committed  by  working  and  by  nonworking  boys  and  girls 40 

Character  of,  and  number  committed  by  working  and  nonworking  children 24-32, 38-40 

Chargeable  to  occupation,  working  delinquents  committing — 

boys 104 

giTls Ill 

Definition  and  explanation  of  terms  used  to  describe 25-32 

Delinquents  of  each  sex  having  favorable  and  unfavorable  home  conditions,  etc.  (Summary 
table.) 126-133 

Kind  and  number  of,  recorded  against  delinquents 25 

Kinds  of,  and  occupations— 

of  boys 104 

of  girls Ill 

Latest  committed,  by  delinquent- 
boys  from  six  occupations,  employed  and  unemployed  at  time  of 

errand  boys 91 

messenger  boys 90 

office  boys 89 
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Offenses  among  juvenile  delinquents— Concluded.  Page. 

Latest,  specified,  committed  by  delinquents  in  certain  occupations— 

boys 70 

girls 74,75 

Localities  in  which  studied 10, 11 

Of  working-l-oy  delinquents  showing  and  not  showing  connection  with  occupation 102, 103 

Period  of  time  covered  by 10 

Repetition  of,  delinquents  guilty  of 41-51 

Showing  direct  connection  with  occupation 97-112 

Specified,  importance  of,  in  leading  occupations  of— 

boy  delinquents 69-74 

girl  delinquents 74-78 

Under  jurisdiction  of  juvenile  courts 12-15 

Office-boy  delinquents,  by  character  of  last  offence  committed 89 

Orphans,  half,  number  arid  per  cent  of  delinquent  boys  and  girls  who  are 54 

P. 

Parental  condition  of— 

Boy  delinquents 85-87 

Girl  delinquents  from  among  domestic  servants,  employed  and  unemployed  at  time  of  last 

offense 93, 94 

Working  and  nonvvorking  offenders 52-55 

Parents,  nativity  of,  of— 

Boy  delinquents 88, 89 

Boy  delinquents,  from  six  selected  occupations 81 

Girl  delinquents,  among  domestic  servants  and  among  all  working  girl  delinquents 95 

Working  and  nonworking  offenders 55-57 

Pennsylvania,  juvenile  court,  adult  delinquency,  and  newsboy  laws  of 169-172 

Philadelphia  juvenile  court  record  forms 145 

Pittsburg  juvenile  court  record  forms 146 

Physical  and  mental  condition  of  delinquents 61 , 62 

Probation  officers — 

Duties  of 15-17 

Familiarity  of,  with  character  and  surroundings  of  child  offenders 10 

R. 

Recidivism.    (See  Delinquents  guilty  of  more  than  one  offense.) 

Recidivists  among  working  and  nonworking  delinquent  boys  and  girls 42,43 

Record  forms  used  by  juvenile  courts 137-146 

Records  of  juvenile  courts,  difficulties  encountered  in  consulting 19 

Records  of  the  juvenile  courts  and  of  the  probation  officer 17-19 

Reformatory  institutions  selected  for  this  investigation  and  number  of  delinquents  studied 20 

Regularity  or  irregularity  of  school  attendance,  juvenile  delinquents  classified  by,  and  by  sex  and 

by  age 119 

S. 

School  attendance  of  working  and  nonworking  delinquents 117-120 

School  attendance,  regularity  or  irregularity  of,  juvenile  delinquents  classified  by,  and  by  sex  and 

by  age 119 

School,  boys  under  12  who  had  definitely  left,  in  each  of  six  occupations 85 

School,  delinquents  attending  and  not  attending,  by  hours  of  work  per  day  and  by  age- 
Boys 121 

Girls 124 

Scope  of  the  investigation 9-11 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  city  of  New  York 14. 15 

Stealing,  reasons  given  for,  by  120  boys  committed  to  New  York  House  of  Refuge 30 

Street  venders,  boy  delinquent 89 

W. 

Working  child,  definition  of ..  23,24 
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